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To the Mosr NoBLE the 


DUTCHESS 


2 0 


 BUCKINGH AMSHIRE, 


AND. 


NORMANBT, Ke. 


* * 


1 


Me it FS. Jour GRACE, ** 4 | 
E following Volume, 

5 

datter many ſtrange de- 
e lays, being now ready to 
\ = wy appear in the world, I was 
== ſoon determin d to what 
luſcious perſon to addreſs it; becauſt 
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DEDICATION. 
there was no body, no, not the prea- 
reſt prince in the world, tho' it were 

equal to his ſovereign protection, 
from that admirable part of it written 
by his late GRACE of Buckingham- 
ſpire, your illuſtrious husband, could 
pur in ſo juſt a claim to thar office as 
your GRACE, upon more than one 
account. 
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Firſt, Beeauſe there was none that 
had ſo near and dear a relation to the 
moſt excellent Duke as your Grace; 
and next, beeauſe there was no body 
in the world that I know of that had 
| ſo fine and exquiſite a taſte in the po- 

liter arts as your GRA E has fre- 
| quently diſcover d; ſo that if the firſt 
motive had been wanting, this had 
been ſufficient to have determin'd my 
choice of your GRACE fot a patro- 
neſs; for who is fo fit for a patroneſs 
to the beſt rules that ever were writ- 8 
ten 
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DEDICATION. 
cen by man, for the cſtabliſhmenr of 
2 perfect judgment and knowledge in 
ſo noble an art as that of poetry, as 
2 lady who was abſolute miſtreſs of 
both? an excellence that very few 
men, and much fewer of the fair ſex, 
can juſtly challenge ; which raiſes your 
GRace's admirable character ro ſuch 
2 heighr of glory, that we cannot think 
of it without the moſt profound won- 
der and veneration. 


But if we add this conſideration ro 
the nearneſs and dearneſs of your re- 
lation to the dead Heroe, I muſt have 

been ungrateful to his memory, and 
unjuſt to your GRACE S conjugal 
virtue, to have plac d any other name 
at the head of my dedication. 


Moſt illuſtrious Lady, 
The mention of one particular ex- 
cellence of this great and wonderful 
A 4 perſon, 


DEDICATION. 
perſon, the late Duke of Buckingham- 
Hire, has fill d my foul fo full with 
his other admirable. and uncommon 
endowments, that I cannot, upon a- 
ny conſſderation whatever, entirely 
ſuppreſs my ſentiments about them; 
but I ſhall be very ſhort in it, becauſe 
I would avoid the giving any ground 
to the enyious maligners of this great 
man, (for eminent virtue is never with- 
out enemies) but chiefly becauſe I 
would not revive in your GRACE 
any uncaly or mclancholy reflections 
on your GRACE's loſs. 


2:14 ſhall only therefore take Notice, 

firſt, of that excellent incorruptnelſs 
which was viſible in his GRACE - thro? 
thoſe eminent Poſts of , dignity and 
cruſt which he enjoy'd in all the reigns 
of the princes under whom he lived. 

His perfect fidelity to the Overeign 
who employ' him, his exact diſcharge 
| of 
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DEDTC AT TON. 
of the duties of his office,” and his 
conſtant regard to the publick good, 
were always the aim and ſum of his 


endeavours, and the only views that 
his GRACE Fart d, in als ations. 


7») 


Thar he was a b ſtatet⸗ 
man is certain; but that he knew not 
the little arts of ſome who pretend 
to that name, or, knowing them, de- 
ſpis d them, is evident from his con- 
duct; he made not a market of his 
prince's favour, and his own pows- 
er, to fill his coffers, to the preju- 

dice of others, and perhaps to the 
detriment of the Prince he | ſery'd; 
and the publick itſelf. The reaſon of 
this was not that he was ignorant of 
any of the qualities of a juſt and great 
ſtateſman, but becauſe he was entirely 
maſter of them all; he leſt thoſe low 
mean practices to che little trickſters 
and meer dabblers in politicks; but he 


was 
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DEDICATION. 
was a cunſunmmnare ſtateſman, and there- 
_ above them. 


Jy" ſhall mention but one dung 
more of this kind, and that is, that 
he was a conſtant friend to the 
church, which is the duty not on- 
ly of 2 good chriſtian, but even of a 
wil ſtateſman. | 


To ſay all that might be faid on 
theſe heads, would be to ſwell my 
epiſtle to a volume, and yet ſay no 
more to your GRACE than what 
was perfectly known to your GRACE 
and all the world before. But how 

cat ſocver his excellence was as 2 
ſtateſman, - yet there without doubt 
he had many powerful rivals; but in 
his fine taſte and judgment of the po- 
liter arts, at Icaft in the performance 


5 his Hf on poetry, which, with f 
illuſtrations, 


DEDIC ATTON. 
Jilluſtrations, I here prefent your Grace, 
Ihe had no rival: The glory is entire- 
ly his own and peculiar to himſelf, 
and will be as laſting as the Evi 
language, nay, in probabiliry much 


more laſting. 


That part therefore of the follow- 
ing volume is its own protection, 
and will recommend itſelf to your 
GRace's regard, without any thing 
that I can urge upon that head; but 
as my explanations and illuſtrations 
of this excellent poem are, as it were, 
its followers and attendants, as ſuch 
I muſt beg your GRace's protec- 
tion for them, and I hope they are 
not entirely unworthy of that favour, 
which if I ſhall be fo happy as to 
obtain, I cannot miſs of the chief 
end of this publication, which was 
to give a teſtimony to the world 
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DEDICATILON. 
of my great veneration for my Lord | 


Duke, and likewiſe to Frove "char 1 


# 
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be 
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m G ReACE' mot he. 
Fe: ; "Mo 15 devoted, * = 


, obedient ſervant, 


© 
by 
2 
* 


my conſideration * it * tale up much 


E ping olume confi ſts of the works 
of three illuſtrious noblemen; the firſt and 
RA 7rincipal is the excellent Eday on poetry 
wduritten by the late Duke of Buckingham- 

IH and of ſuch general uſe, and ſo eftabli 0 
a reputation, that it ſtands in need of no recommen- 
dation of mine to the public. It contains precepts as 
new as delicate, which extend to the whole ſyſtem 


of poetry, and which therefore alone, without the 4 
= belp of Ariſtotle, Horace, or any other critic, an- 


cient or modern, are ſufficient to form a fine taſte and 
a ſolid judgment, both which are extreamly wanted 
in this nation among the authors aud. readers oj | 
poetry, ge 


The i importance therefore of the Eſſay on 1 poe! try 
being ſo viſible, it cannot juſily be wonder'd that 
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The PREFACE. 

the largeſt part of this volume. However, I babe 
nor been filent upon my Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay 
upon tranſlated verſe, which was recommended 
to me to be join d to the ſormer by a perſon of great 
quality, and one who was intimate with his late 
Grace the Duke of Buckinghamſhire. 


os - W p * 8 
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I true that my Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay has 
for its chief object tranſlated verſe : But ſince it 
likewiſe comains not only a defence of rules in ge- 
neral, but likewiſe gives us many which relate to 
compoſazon, I was the more ſatisfied to pay my 
obedience to the great man who recommended it, 
becauſe it was not alien to the defign of my under- 
taking ; to compleat which, I thought it very pro- 
per to add the third diſcourſe upon Unnatural 
flights in poetry, written by that ingenious no- 
bleman the preſent Lord Lanſdown. 


It i about twenty years ſince my Lord gave me 
that poem, with his own explanatory notes, to place- 
in a miſcellany which I then publiſhed, and from 
which I now tranſplant it into this volume, to ren- 
der perfettly compleat, from Engliſh authors only, 
2 ſyſtem of poetry which I here propoſe to eſta- 
Miſh. | 


' The reader is here taught the neceſſary rules of 
poetry by perſons of the higheſt dignity, "on 


The PREFACE. 


and fine ſenſe, ſo that art never can bave a more 
glorious triumph over pretenders than it doth here 


obtain, under the protection of theſe three illuſtrious 


names. 


>, 


T he common clamour of ill nature, which the 
children of confuſion make againſt the precepts of 
harmony and order, muſt here be entirely ſilenc d by 
the known candor and humanity of the noble au- 
thors, which is even evident in the manner of 
their writing; and the advantage that art bas 
gain d by them is ſo ſolid and ſecure, that its enemies 
will never be able to produce three 2 great men 


* 
againſt it. \ 


= The natute of the following commentaries, eſpe- 
W cially the concluſion of what I have ſaid on the 

firſt Eſſay, renders a longer preface ſuperfiuows ; 
and therefore I ſhall not keep the reader, by wanton 
excurſions, any longer in the porch, but ſuffer lim 
here to enter the building itſelf. 
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ann mne, 


b things in which mankind does moſt 
[Wl excel, 


Nature's chief maſter-piece i is writing 
n well. | 


Among the fam'd remains of ancient Gn | 
Soul- moving Poetry ſhines moſt ſublime:  _ 
No ſort of work requires ſo nice a touch, Wo 
And, finiſh'd well, nothing delights ſo much. 
But, Oh! far be it from records of fame, 
o grace the vulgar with that ſacred name: 
bas food © Tis 


( 2) 

"Tis not a flaſh of fancy, which ſometimes, 
Dazling our minds, ſets off the {lighteſt rhimes ; 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done : 
True wit is everlaſting like the Sun ; 

Which; tho' ſometimes behind a Cloud retir'd, 
Breaks out again, and is by all admir'd, 


HE reader need not be put in mind of 
55 the judicidus choice of the words made 
FA; 2 5 uſſe of in theſe lines, or the betutiful ſim- 
plicity and eaſineſs of the beginning of 
this poem; thoſe are obſervations too ob- 
vious to every one to need a monitor; for as every 
reader begius his peruſal of any poem in a perfect 
calm, ſo the author ought to take his reader in that 
very calm, and raiſe him by degrees to that warmth, 
which is the parent of our pleaſure, and gives a greater 
or leſs delight, according to the nature of the ſub- 
ject, and the genius of the poet. Leaving therefore 
this point as an acknowledg'd truth, I ſhall proceed 
to prove the validity and reaſon of what my illuſtri 
ous author advances in this place, viz. 

That writing well is, among all thoſe excellerities, 
which diſtinguiſh and dignify the human nature, the 
chicf or principal. This, among the knowing, does 
not ſtand-in need of any further proof, and will eafi- 

ly be acknowledg'd as a ſelf-evident principle, that 
can only be diſputed by an ignorant caviller. But 


ſince it is the mode in our times, that every one that 
can buy a book, and * it, aſſumes the authority o 


(39 

paſſing his ſentence upon the performance: And ſince 
there are many, eſpecially among the lady readers, 
who are endowed with good natural parts, tho they 
want the improvement and the ſtrengthening of their 
reaſon by the knowledge of art; I think it will not 
ſeem ſuperfluous, more fully to demonſtrate and ſet in 
a juſt light the truth of this aſſertion. 

The reader therefore mult firſt conſider, that hes 
is here {aid has not the leaſt regard to the penmanſhip, 
that is, to the fairneſs or badneſs of the hand- writing, 
for that is a conſideration too mean and low for our 
author, the work only of the hand, in which the 
head has very little ſhare. *Tis true, that the art of 
writing is of very great uſe and benefit to mankind, 
ſince the buſineſs and commerce of the world cannot 
be, at leaſt with ſo much eaſe, maintain'd without it, 
nor arts and ſciences deliver d and improy'd ; but the 
writing here deſign d is of quite another nature, and 
as far above this, as the operations of the great and 
noble faculties of the rational ſoul are above the me- 
chanick performances of the hand. By writing well 
here is meant the inditing, that is, the conveying 
our ſentiments upon any ſubje& to another, in which 
are included the invention, diſpoſition, ratiocination, 
and elocution, or exprefling in words, with propriety, 
elegance, or ſublimity, what we have to ſay, according 
to the nature of every ſabje& ; for in ſome, propriety 
is all that is requir'd; in others, propriety and ele- 
gance,; and in a third ſort, propriety, elegance and 
ſublimity. The mathematicks, and ſeveral doctrines 
of the leſſer axts, ſeldom riſe above propriety, and an 
very few occaſions admit of elegance; oratory, and 
Poetry, ſeem the maſt Proper ſtations for * 
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(4) 
and ſublimity, not but that ſome part of philoſophy 
may be deliver'd in ſuch a manner as may be truly 
call'd elegant and ſublime; but this is not in the con- 
veyance of the rudiments of that or any other ſcience, 
where plainneſs and perſpicuity is principally, if not 
wholly, to be regarded. 

This therefore being the meaning of writing well in 
this place,' it will now be proper to examine whether 4 4 
it be, as afſerted in the text, Nature's chief maſter-piece. ll 
To decide this point, we muſt confider the nature of 
all the actions and aims of mankind, and then we 
ſhall find that they are directed either to the common 
end which every animal purſues, or to that peculiar 
end which is only the object of the human mind. 

In the ficſt we act as mere animals, and in many 
things, perhaps, with leſs ſagacity than ſeveral beings 
of the mute creation, and therefore cannot pretend to 
excel them, or claim a preheminence above them: 
Among theſe is the preſervation of life by food, and 
ſuch other neceſſaries as either neceſſity or conveni- al 
ence requires, and next the propagation of our kind, 
- with" molt of the ſenſual pleaſures that either attend 
them, or are begotten by them; nay, it will admit ll 
of many weighty arguments to prove, that perhaps 8 
the mute creation has a more ſtrong and vivid per- 
ception of thoſe pleaſures than man can pretend to; il 
for it is certain that ſeveral ſenſes of ſeveral particular 
animalſ are more exquiſite in them than in man; thoſe 
that we can find, and have'diſcover'd, ate the ſeeing MI 
in fome, the hearing in others, the ſcent or ſmelling Wl 
in a third, and the taſte in a fourth kind: And as for 
the feeling, there are examples that make us believe ll 
there arc animals that excel us in that; nor are theſe al 
ſcveral Wl 


(5) 


ſeveral ſenſes diſſipated and diſtributed ſingly to par- 
ticulars, but often unite in the ſame animal. The 
greatneſs and ſmalneſs of any pleaſure, its intenſeneſs 
or remiſſneſs, I believe, will be granted me to proceed 
from the perfection or defect of the perception, and 
that from the ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſenſes. From 
hence it will plainly follow, that man does not excel in 
theſe particulars, but has only, as one words it, 4 
younger brother's portion, and mult therefore, to keep op 
his claim to that ſuperiority in the creation, whic 
almoſt every man pretends to, tho' certainly not with 
equal right, find out ſome advantage above. them, 
peculiar to his own nature, and far different from 
what they can challenge, and this muſt be in the 
ſuperior operations of the mind, no tracks or footſteps 
of which have hitherto been diſcover'd in the reſt of 
the creation, | ag 

*Tis true that we can perceive that ſeveral animals 
have a ſort of thought; but as lively inſtances as ſome 
of them have afforded us, we plainly find that the 
ſum of their thinking, and the higheſt ſagacity that 
we can diſcover in them, is the purſuit either of their 
tood or game ; the latter indeed being generally a part 
of the former; but in man we find reaſon, that, tho 
far from being equal in all men, is yet ſufficient in 
every one to lead him to conſiderations above what 
we can find in the brates : Firſt,. to ſociety, which 
reaſon ſhews him is abſolutely neceſſary to. his na- 
ture ; without which, man cannot be happy, eaſy, or 
fate ; and next, it leads him higher yet, to the inyen- 
tion of arts and ſciences advantageous to this ſociety ; 
And laſtly, it raiſes him above all this world, by car- 
rying his thoughts to contemplate the eternal cauſe of 

h " Þ;_ * 2s v9 
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all rhings, his divine benefaRor ; from whence, as he 
has receiv'd all that he poſſeſſes, ſo it fires his ſoul 
with admiration of his perfections, and that adoration 
which reaſon tells him is due to that ſupreme being. 

From what has been ſaid, I hope it is pretty plain 
that man can be ſaid to excel moſt, only in thoſe things 
in which his nature differs from that of the reſt of the 
creation. As all thoſe actions and aims of mankind, ⁶ 
which are directed to the ſubſiſtence and propagation i 
of his ſpecies, are, as I have ſhewn, of a more inferior 
conſideration, and mere animal purſuits ; ſo all thoſe 
arts which are only directed to the ſame ends, are of 
a lower degree of excellence: Such are all the mecha- 
nicks, all trades, and every purſuit of riches, great part 
of the mathematicks, and indeed every thing that does 
not directly lead to the improvement of our minds, 
in the ſtrengthening of our reaſon, and the poliſhing of 
our manners; for theſe are the chief characteriſticks of 
man, by which he makes the neareſt approaches to 
that ſupreme architype, by whom his ſoul was form'd ; 
but the buſineſs of writing wel is wholly employ'd in 
the conſideration of what can improve our reaſon, po- 
liſh our manners, and increaſe our underſtanding, and 
is entirely directed to the advancement and ſatĩsfaction 
of the mind ; ſo that it may be very jaſtly ſaid, 
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Of things in which mankind does moſt excel, 
Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well. 


5 


I would not be thought, by what I have ſaid, to de- 
preciate or leſſen the real value of the mechanicks or 
trades, by which commerce is maintain'd; I do allow 
that they are uſeful to the convenient ſubſiſtence of 
human 
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human ſociety: But firſt, they are only directed to 
tue convenience of ſubſiſtence, and are not abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſociety it ſelf, ſince we know that there 
are numerous nations in the world that obtain all the 
ncedful benefits of the animal life without them, and 
even that of ſociety it (elf ; witneſs the many barba- 


L D rous people of Afia, Africa, and America, who have 
either nothing at all of them, or at leaſt ſo little, that 


YZ it can. ſcarce be ſaid they have any. 

SF Burt I will grant a fort of excellence even to theſe, 
ſince they may be made uſe of to the happineſs of 
mankind ; but they excel one another as they more or 
leſs participate of the force of the mind, yet in every 
thing they fall infinitely ſhort of thoſe arts and ſcien- 
ces which come under the notion of writing well. 


Among the fam'd remains of ancient time, 
Soul-moving poetry ſhines moſt ſublime. 


The foregoing poſition being thus eſtabliſh'd, and 
| prov'd undeniably founded on reaſon, I ſhall proceed 
ro ſhow that what follows hath the ſame moſt excel- 
lent ground, that is, that poetry is the moſt ſublime of 
all the writings which the ancients have left us. | 
Here I ſhould conſider the nature, of poetry in ge- 
neral, its firſt riſe, its progreſs, and its perfection. 
But having done this already in my Complete Art of 
Peetry, I will not repeat what I have there ſaid, but 
refer my reader to that, where I flatter my ſelf he will 
find a ſufficient defence of this divine art, and a proof 
that it excels all other arts whatſoeverz but he will 
likewiſe find, that it is not every plaufible verſifier thar 
can put 1n his claim with any manner of right to a 
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ſhare in this divine art; the knack of verſification has 
not any thing great and ſublime in it, that is at beſt 
but the lowly handmaid to the performances of a great 
poet; my Lord Dake has admirably diſtinguiſh'd this 
in the expreſſion of Sul. moving pretry. Since, indeed, 
without touching and moving of the ſoul, verſe is but 
a mean and trifling performance, and, in my opinion, 
that poetry is the moſt valuable which moves the 
moſt ; and this will evidently give the preference to 
Tragedy above all other kinds of poetry. 

I would not be ſuppos'd to condemn numbers and 
good verſification, eſpecially among the ancients, both 
Greeks and Latins ; for numbers among thoſe poets 


contributed to moving the paſſions, and touching the 


ſoul by the natural harmony of thoſe two languages, 
but chiefly of the Greek; nor will I deny that ſome 
of our own Poets have carry'd the excellence of num- 
bers almoſt as far as the nature of our tongue will 
bear; Ionly contend that verſification is not the prin- 
cipal part of poetry. Bur I ſhall ſay no more upon 
this head in this place, becauſe it ſeems to anticipate 
what I have to offer in my remarks upon ſome fol- 
ſowing verſes of this Eſay. 

To return therefore to my text, Among the ſam d 
remains, &c. This is a truth that nothing but con- 
ſummate ignorance can diſpute ; for among all the re- 
mains of ancient Greece, the wonderful parent of all 
politeneſs, what is there that appears with ſo ſublime 
a glory as Homer, and the other Greek poets of the firſt 
form ? for Homer's glory is not only immoveably fixt 
and eſtabliſh'd by the univerſal applauſe of all the 
Greek nations, but confirm'd by the learned of all 
drher countries for above two thouſand yeags. The 
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ſame may be ſaid, in ſome proportion, of Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, and ſeveral others; and this glory has been 
only conteſted by ſome modern pedants, or halt 
witted and injudicious authors of theſe latter times, 
but with ſo little ground in reaſon, ſo little force of 
argument, that whatever they have offer'd, ſufficient- 
ly proves them extremely unequal to the task they 
have undertaken, and indeed too viſibly diſcovers, 
that they owe this immeaſurable aſſurance only to 
their ignorance of theſe authors, both as to their lan- 
guage and deſign. 

Scaliger moves both our laughter and contempt in 
thoſe fantaſtick cavils which he has given the world 
upon Homer; for is it not highly ridiculous that a per- 
ſon of our times, and one who came very late to the 
ſtudy of the Greek tongue, ſhould pretend to decide 
upon its beauties and defects, when it was a dead 
language, againſt the practice of Homer, whoſe excel- 
lence in that particular was acknowledg'd by all the 

polite and learned Grecians, when it was a living and 

flouriſning language, and ſpread aver great part of 

Ala and Europe; and when, by conſequence, its beau- 

ties and defects muſt be better known to his readers, 

than they can be to any modern author, or ſtudent in 
that tongue? But I think Scaliger has had the fate 

of all who have written againſt the ancients, - that 

is, ſoon to come into negle& and contempt ; he was, 
tis true, a great reader, and a laborious ſtudent, and 

had made a conſiderable progreſs in the critical learn- 

ing of Greek and Latin, which had puft up his vanity 

ſo much, as to make him think himſelf ſuperior to Ho- 

mer, and all the other poets and orators, both Greek 

and Latin, at leaſt, if we may judge by his treatment 

of them in his writings. | The 
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The next author that I can remember of this kind; 
is a man who even wants Scaliger's attainments, and 
pretends to criticize upon the Greek Poets, Orators and 
Hiſtorians, without knowing any thing of their lan- 
guage; I mean Monfieur Perault, who has ſet up for 
an advocate of the moderns againſt the ancients, but 
ſill with worſe ſucceſs than even Kaliger himſelf ; at 
leaſt, he has had the ill fortune to fall into the hands 
of ſuch an adverſary, whoſe very name and appearing 
againſt him were indeed almoſt a confutation of all 


he had offer d; I mean the great Boileau, who has in 


his writings abundantly ſhown how very unfit Mon- 

Perault was for ſo great an undertaking, and that 
he has fail'd ſo egreg iouſly in his attempt, that he has 
not gain d the leaſt point of what he contended for, 
and has reap'd no other advantage from all that he 


has publiſh d againſt the ancients, than to convince the 


world that he knew nothing of them. 

A third, who likewiſe has appear'd in France, is 
Monfieur De la Motte, who would needs give the French 
world, as Kaliger had pretended to do, a proof how 
much better he writ than Homer; bur this gentleman 


has not eſcap d a puniſhment equal to the former, for 


that learned and ingenious gentlewoman Madam Da- 
cier, as eminent for her fine taſte, as skill in Greek and 
Latin, has abundantly confuted and expos'd Monfieur 
De la Motte s extravagant vanity, in contending for the 
Prize with Homer. 

I have lately heard of one Monficur L. Abbe Terraſon, 
that has undertaken the cauſe againſt Homer and his 
defender Madam Dacier, tho I have reaſon to think 


that he has not met with better ſucceſs in his perfor- 


mance than any of the reſt, and I do not queſtion but 
that 
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(11) 
that excellent Lady, whom he has attack d, will ſuf 
ficiently diſcover the weakneſs of his attempt. 

If ſuch enemies have ariſen to the ancients in France, 
where there have been ſuch eminent inſtances of a good 
taſte, it is no wonder that in England, where our taſte 
is generally ſo bad, there ſhould have been found men 
to appear in the ſame abandon'd cauſe. The firſt of 
any note, that I remember here, is Mr. Horton ; but 
then he is more moderate in his charge than the French» 
men whom I have named; and next, he ſeems as it 
were to acknowledge the ſuperiority of the ancients 
in Oratory and Poetry ; and laſtly, he has found a con» 
futer of his errors, and a juſt and generous defender 
of the ancients in Sir /iliam Temple. It has been in- 
deed of late years the vogue of the little wits, and 
talking pretenders of the town, to laugh at, and ridi- 
cule the ancients, eſpecially in their poetry, in which 
they moſt excel; but all their arguments, (if I may 
be guilty of ſuch an abuſe of the word as to give them 
that name) evidently ſhow, that whatever they ſay 
proceeds from their ignorance of the Ancients. The firſt 
that I know, who collected the force of all their ne- 
tle tattle upon this head together, is one Farquhar, who, 
having written ſome taking Comedies, as they call them, 
vainly aſſum'd, from that ſucceſs upon our ſtage, an au- 
thority to appear as an advocate for the poets of Lan- 
don, againſt thoſe of Athens. But what wrerched ſtuff 
has he produc'd upon this occaſion ? teoſcandalouſly 
mean indeed to need a ferious and particular confu- 
tation; all that bore the leaſt ſhow, or face of argu- 
ment, I have ſufficiently anſwer d in my Complete Ant 
of Poetry, without mentioning his Name ; and 
I may have occaſion, before I have finiſh'd theſe Come- 


mentaries, 
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mentaries, {lightly to touch upon him more than once. 


But this I muſt ſay for Mr. Farquhar himſelf, that even 


he has not pretended to give the preference in Poetry 
to the Engliſh Dramatick Poets; but allowing the Athe- 
nian Poets their juſt praiſe in writing properly for the 
Athenian Stage, only aflerts that our poets write more 
properly for us; and the reaſon he gives is, that Athens 
and London are not the ſame cities: But to make that 
argument of any validity, he ſhould have prov'd that hu- 
man nature and reaſon in London was not human nature 
and reaſon in Athens; for as for the difference of 
cuſtoms and manners, tho' abſolutely neceſſary to be 
obſerv'd, yet that does not come up to the deciſion of 
the merits of the cauſe as to the poem in general. 

I am extremely concern'd to find in the number of 
the enemies of Homer, and in him of all that is valu- 
able in the ancient poetry, a gentleman whom, for his 
excellent performances in ſome parts of poetry, I 
could heartily wiſh of my ſide : And indeed J may ſay 


that he is the only man that has appear'd againſt the 
ancients with a talent or genius that qualifies him 


to be their companion in reputation ; but I know not 
how it happens, that this ingenious gentleman, I am 
afraid, for want of weighing thoroughly the merits 
of the cauſe, has thought fit to appear in print againſt 


Homer and Virgil; the perſon I here mean is Sir Ri- 


chard Blackmore, who, in his Eflay upon Epick Poetry, 
has appear d with the oſtentation of a triumph, where 
I believe I ſhall make ir evident that he has not ſo 
much as deſerv'd an ovation. But what I have to 
ſay upon this head will come properly in my Commen- 
taries upon what is offer'd in the E/ay on Poetry on the 
Epick Poem; but I could heartily wiſh, that my Puty 
to 
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(13) | 
to truth, reaſon, and the province I have undertaken; 
would excuſe me from meddling with a gentleman; for 
whom on all other occaſions I have a very great re- 
ſpe& ; but ſince what he has publickly endeavour'd to 
eſtabliſh, againſt the honour and juſt glory of Homer 
and Virgil, receives a force from the authority of: his 
name, I think my ſelf oblig'd to prove the miſtakes 
he has fallen into, either by too overweening à par- 
tiality to himſelf and ſome of his own performances, 
or by a very culpable negle& of weighing the validity 
of Ariſtotle's Precepts, and confuting them by evident 
reaſon. But more of this in the place to which I have 
referred my reader. | 
But had theſe authors made wood any part of cheir 
charge againſt the Ancients, it would not at all leſſen 
the truth of what my illuſtrious author here aſſerts; 
becauſe if, as they contend, the Aucients were leſs per- 
fe& in Poetry than they would have the moderns to be, 
it does not follow that their Poetry is not the ſublimeſt 
of their writings, for without doubt the ſame gentle- 
men would load the Greeks, in all their other perfor- 
mances, with at leaſt equal defects, tho' I believe with 
equal ſucceſs; and therefore it is ſtill evident, that 
Among the fam'd remains of antiquity, ſoul-moving poetry 
ſhines moſt ſublime; for which we have the teſtimony 
of the Ancients themſelves, who acknowledge that De- 
moſthenes, and the other eloquent Demogogues of Athens, 
who by the force of their orations led the people 
wherever they pleas'd, learnt all their eloquence from 
Homer, his Neſtor and Ulyſſes being the guides they 
followed, to reach and govern the hearts of the peo- 
ple. From the ſame Homer they confeſs that their 
| greateſt generals were inſtructed in the art of war, and 
their 


— 


a (14) 
their ſtateſmen in that of government; nay, eren 
that the moſt valuable leſſons of the philoſophers ll 
were drawn from the ſame poet; and this laſt part is 
confirm'd by a Roman author, Horace I mean,' in his 1 k 
epiſtie ro Lollius, who aſſures us that Homer has taught 9 
us morality much better than Chry/fppus and Cramor, 
two philoſophers of a very conſiderable reputation in 
thoſe times; from all which it will appear, that as 
no particular proſe author of Greece it ſelf could pre- 
tend to all thoſe excellencies which are ſo eminent in 
Homer ; ſo, that this maxim of the Zfay, that S. 2 
moving Poetry ſhines moſt ſublime, is eſtabliſh'd beyond 
all manner of controverſy. A 

Moſt ſublime in its cauſe or riſe, moſt ſublime in il 
its matter, moſt ſublime in its manner, and moſt 
fublime in its aim or end; moſt ſublime in its ll 
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cauſe or riſe, if we reſpect either its antiquity, or 
the occaſion which produc'd it; for poetry is as 
old as mankind, coeval with human race, and was 
invented as ſoen as man thought of addreſſing 
either his prayers or his praiſe to heaven, and that 
was as ſoon as man reflected on the ſupreme being 
that had given him lite; for the firſt poetry is agreed Wl 
to have been praiſe and thankſgiving to God; it was il 
therefore truly ſublime in its cauſe and riſe; it was 
likewiſc ſublime in its matter, or the ſubjects of which 
it treated; that is, not only the praiſe and thankſ- þ 
giving of and to the Deity, which, as I have ſaid, gave 
it birth, but it celebrated eminent virtue in great men 
or heroes; it taught all the uſeful and neceſſary arts 
that could contribute to the happineſs of mankind, 
nor was there any thing inſtructive which was not 
originally deliver'd in verſe ; as religion, or the wor- 
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(305 
ſhip of God, the moral _— and thoſe po- 
litical maxims which were IG to the ſubſiſtence 
of human ſociety. ” 
It ſhines likewiſe moſt ſublime in its manner, which 
conſiſts ' of number and harmony, by which its in- 


5 ſtructions were convey'd with pleaſure. It is likewiſe 


moſt ſublime in its aim or end; for it is not only di- 
rected to praiſe and thankſgiving, to the celebration 
of great men, and great virtues, and thoſe other things 
mention'd already, but to the poliſhing mankind, re- 
fining and moderating their paſſions, and bringing 
them into perfect ſubjection to reaſon, without which 
we ſhould ſeek for happineſs in vain ; but the won- 
ders that this ſublime art has done in the world, we 
find thus deſcrib'd in Horace's Art of Poetry, as tranſ- 
lated by my lord Roſcommon - 


Orpheus, inſpir'd by more than human pouer, 
Did not ( as Poets feign ) tame ſavage beaſts, 
But men as lawleſs and as wild as they, 
And firſt diſſuaded from that rage and blood. 
Thus when Amphion Built the Theban wal, 
They feign'd the lines obey'd his magick lute. 
Poets, the firſt inſtruffers of mankind, 

Brought all things to their proper native uſe: 
Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And ſome to public, forme to privite ends - 
Promiſcuous love by marriage was reftrain'd, 
Cities were built, and uſeful lat were made. 
So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, 

And fo divine a poet's function. 

Then Homer's and Tyrtæus martial muſe 
Wiken'd the world, and founded loud alarms. 
To verſe we owe the ſacred oracles, 
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And our beſt precepts of morality. - 8 
Some have by verſe brain d the love of kings, 
Who with the muſes eaſe their weary'd minds, 
Den bluſh not, noble Piſo, to protect 
What gods inſpire, and kings delight to hear. 


1 think 1 may conclude from theſe conſiderations, 
and all that has been urg'd upon this head, that it is 
{ſufficiently evident; that 


Among the fam d remains of ancient time, 
Soul. moving poetry ſhines moſt ſublime. 


From this eulogy of the ancients, the Eſſay brings 
us naturally and caſily to the conſideration of poetry 
in general. 


No ſort of work requires ſo nice a touch, 
Aud, finiſhd well, nothing delights ſo much. 


The truth of theſe lines is founded not only upon 
the beſt authority, but reaſon; for tho' all ſorts of po- 
lite writing require care and corre&neſs, yet poetry 
challenges a nicer touch, ſomething. above all other 
arts, ſomething more perfe& and more accompliſh'd, 
ſomething that not only touches the ſoul, but pene- 
trates into its inmoſt receſſes, fully gratifies all its 
great faculties, and moves its paſſions; giving by 
that means a pleaſure peculiar to it ſelf, and much 
above all that we can derive from any other ſort of 
writing. But to obtain this effect, it ought to be 
rouch'd in the moſt nice and fine manner; for the 
pleaſure it affords is greater or leſs, as the ſource of 


* pleaſure 
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= Tis certain, that tho the author of the E/ay has 
een pleas'd to take notice only of the pleaſure. of a 
able in that art that does not convey inſtruction as 


eu l as delight. But the reaſon why my Lord has on- 
= taken notice of the latter, I take to be, becauſe 


n arrive at the profitable; and this is the reaſon 


aut which is abſolutely neceſſary to make. his in- 
ructions of any force, ſince the very inſtructions them- 
lees are the effect of the pleaſure we receive from 


e very end of this ſort of writing is loſt. Horace ſays, 


— Mediocribus eſſe poetis 


Non di, non homines, non conceſſere colummæ. 


Which my lord Roſcommon tranſlates thus: 


Some things admit of mediocrity 

A counſellor or pleader at the bar 

May want Maſlala's powerful eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſſelius; 

Tet this indifferent lawyer is efteem'd. . 
But no authority F Gods nor men 

Allow of any mean in poeſy. 


thor has deliver'd, and I am afraid has not come 
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9 leaſure is manag d with greater, or leſs addreſs. 


ell finiſh'd piece-of poetry, yet there is nothing va- 


zhatever inſtruction we receive from poetry muſt be 
eliver'd with pleaſure, which if wanting, we never 


y Horace will not admit of a mediocrity. in poetry, 
ecauſe an indifferent poet can never give us that de- 


e performance; ſo that if that be languid and weak, 


My lord has omitted here one point of what his 
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doubt, of this maxim of Horace is what I have already 


to be allow'd. But here I cannot omit a ſort of an 
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up to the other two; the omitted point is the Colummæ, 
of which he has taken no manner of notice, and which 
indeed I think too mean a conſideration to come into 
the merits or demerits of poetry; the reaſon, without 


urg'd, viz. that the peculiar buſineſs of poetry is to 
pleaſe, but mediocrity excluding this pleaſure is not 


objection made by a kind of Scepticks in Criticiſm, and 
that is, that conſidering the variety of readers that 
are in the world, it will be a hard matter to deter- 
mine what writings give pleaſure, and what do not, 
fince the worlt authors are not without their admi- 
rers ; and where Milton has one, Quarleshas fifty; 
tho this perhaps may be folvd by what my lord 
Dorſet ** : 


Me in its full perfeftio of decay 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. 


So that the beſt and the worlt poets ſcem to have 
the ſame reward of their writings in the particular 
ſet of their admirers., But then this, you will ſay, will 
not reach the mediocres Poetz, the indifferent Poets, 
who are neither ſovereignly good, nor execrably bad; 
and yet we find that Silizs Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, 
Satius, and ſome others, have liv'd a great many 
years, and found not only readers, but learned com- 
mentators too: But in anſwer to this, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that it is certain that theſe learned commentators Wl 
have not been able to ſer theſe indifferent poets upon Wl 

2 foot with Virgil and Horace, Ovid and Catullus, at ll 
ſeat with the true * of Poetry; and indeed theſe 
commentators 


(19) 

commentators have only ſhew'd themſelves skill d is © 
the diction, a mere grammatical excellence, and far 
inferior to the proof of an excellent poet, and plain- | 
ly ſhewed, that they knew nothing of the ſuperior 
qualities, which do, and ought to diſtinguiſh 2 great 
poet from a verſiſier. But it is not the long life theſe 
indifferent poets have obtain d, nor the commentaries 
they have met with from the ill taſte of ſome learned 
grammarians, that can render them equal to the great 
por of antiquity ; nor can that languid pleaſure they 
have ſometimes perhaps given to pedants, and to the 
vulgar readers, raiſe them up to. any claim to thoſe 
Exalted tranſports, which can only give that pleaſure-- 
that is required from Poetry ; and can only touch 
the greater and more elevated ſpirits; for it is to 
thoſe alone, that Poetry in its delight and uſe is di- 
rected; for we are not here to regard the mean and 
low ſatisfaction of the many; and therefore the no” 
ble author under our conſideration proceeds V 
juſtly, when he ſays, 


Tis not a flaſh of fancy, which ſometimes, 
Dazling our minds, ſets off the ſlighteſt rhimes ; 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done: 

True wit is everlaſting, like the ſun ; 
Which, tho' ſometimes behind a cloud retir'd, 
Breaks out again, and is by all admir d. 


As there is nothing more judicious than this obſer- 
vation, fo there is nothing more neceffary to the re- 
or mation of that abandon'd taſte, which has gene- 
G 3 rally 
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rally prevail'd in this nation, where we have very falſ- 
ly attributed the higheſt” perfection of Poetry to this 
flaſh of fancy, to a ſparkling point, an epigrammatick 
brilliant, when all the greater qualities of a juſt Poet 
are wanting. I am almoſt afraid to give inſtances in 
this particular, becauſe there are eſtabliſh'd authors 
among us, who owe their reputation to nothing elſe; 
yet Iwill venture to ſay, that to take away theſe 
points, this fa of fancy from my lord Rocheſter, from 
great part of Cowley's Verſes, eſpecially his Miſtreſs, 
and even ſome of Walers, would be to render them 
very inſipid, at leaſt in thoſe parts where this is all 
their merit. If this may be ſaid with any juſtice, as I 
think it may, of theſe eſtabliſh'd authors whom I have 
named, it will hold much ſtronger of even the taking 
poems of molt, if not all our more modern writers, 
who have generally ow d their ſucceſs to a happy ſi- 
mile or two, a lively deſcription, 'or ſome ſhining 
points, whilſt all the reſt has been extreamly lan- 
guid, if not inſipid; and for this reaſon their poems, 
how ſucceſsful ſoever at firſt, whatever clamorous ap- 
plauſe they have met with at their appearance, have 
quickly ſunk into obſcurity and oblivion, , and their 
fate ſeems to have participated of their nature ; for 
as they were born from a fab of fancy, and applau- 
ded by fancy alone, when that was ſpent, vaniſh'd of 
a ſudden away into forgetfulneſs, as all things muſt do, 
which are the product of fancy without judgment, as 
all things muſt do, where true wit, that is, a true 
poetick n, if preads not through the whole ; for 


"ao wit is evertaſting, like the Sun. 
| That 


(2) 


That is, it will appear in every part, tho differently, 
throughout the work of a great and true Poet. It is 
confeſs d, that in the greateſt poets the height of ge- 
nius does not ſhine equally in all parts of the poem, 
as is plain from the immortal Homer, Virgil, and Mil- 
ton. Homer himſelf has been obſcrv'd by Horace ſome- 
times to nod; and it is obvious to every judicious 
reader, that Virgil has not every where the ſame vi- 
vacity or force; and it is equally plain, that Milton, - 
for many lines together, is far from being ſo elevated 
and lofty (I will not ſay flat and low) as in the 
general performance of his poem; but then all theſe 
three great poets ſhine out again in their own exalted 
luſtre, which juſtifies what our E/ay affirms : 


Which, though ſometimes behind a cloud retir'd, 
Breaks out again, and is by all admir d. 


I know my lord Roſcommon, in his Eſſay upon tranſla- 
ted verſe, would needs have it, that the flatneſſes, if I 
may ſo call them, or negligences which are found in 
ſome of Virgil's verſes, were in that Poet a ſtudied 

art, and not a defect; for thus he lays. : 


Not thus our heroes of the former days 
Deſerv d and gain'd their never fading bays ; 
For I miſtake, or far the greateſt part, 

Of what ſome call neglect, was ſtudy'd art. 
When Virgil ſeems to trifle in a line, 

Tis like a warning-piece, which gives the fign, 
To wake your fancy, and prepare your fight, 

To reach the noble height of ſome unuſual flight. 


C 3 | But 


1 
But as this is only my lord's particular opinion, 
and will hold good in defence of Humer and Milion, 
as well as of Virgil; fo I preſume it is not entirely to 
be depended upon; and Horace gives a more natural, 
and, if I miſtake not, a more juſt excuſe for theſe 


three great poets. 
Opere in tanto fas eft obrepere ſommum. 


In ſo great 4 work the poet may be allow'd ſome- 
times to nod; for neither the nature of the ſubject, 
nor the human capacity, will always permit the poet 
to expreſs an equal vivacity and loftineſs ; but then 
the genius of the poet will again ſhine out, and be by 
all admir d. 

Thus it is evident, from what we have conſider d 
of the Eſſay, that writing well is nature's chief maſter-piece; 
that ſoul-moving poetry is the moſt ſublime of all good 
Writing; that this poetry is not a flaſh of fancy, but 

2. more ſolid and valuable quality, that, like a hea- 
venly fire, animates the whole poem, and by that 
means draws the admiration of all; that is, that in 
a good poem there muſt always ſhine a great genius, 
which, tho' it muſt be born with the poet, and is 
not to be obtain d by ſtudy and art, yet ſtudy and 
art are abſolutely neceſſary to give this true genius of 
poetry its full and admirable luſtre ; for there never 
was 2 man, at leaſt among the ancients, that had 
this ſuperiour genius, who ventur'd to appear in pub- 

lick without great ſtudy, application, long practice, 
and a maſtery in the art he profeſs'd. Among the mo- 
derns, indeed, we have had men appear, and meet 


with applauſe, only by the force of a ſtrong i imagina- 
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tion, as Ariofto in haly, and Shakeſpear in England; but 
then they fall much ſhort in the judgment of the lear- 
ned and knowing, who can only decide upon this 
head, of Homer, Sephocles, Euripides, Virgil, and Ho- 
race. But, on the other hand, it mult be confeſs d in 
excuſe of Arioſto and Shakeſpear, that they had the 
misfortune of falling into ignorant times, and unpo- 
liſh'd nations, which depriv'd them of the knowledge 
of art, that would have regulated their exuberant ge- 
nius's, and have given them that perfection which 
the ancients enjoy'd. | 
On the contrary, Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Vir- 
gil, and Horace, flouriſh'd in nations, and ages when 
learning and art every where prevail'd ; and in 
this the Greek Poets had even the advantage of the 
Romans; for they writ to a people of the moſt refin'd 
taſte and politeneſs that ever appear'd in the world, 
a people of that vivacity and judgment, that they 
knew how to reliſh and encourage excellence where- 
ever it was found; and this judiciouſneſs was no 
there confin'd to a few, but ſpread through the whole 
nation, and every Grecian, almoſt, was a judge of 2 
good performance, nay, and a very nice animadver- 
ter upon the defects of the poets, as is plain from 
two inſtances. Euripides writ a play upon Bellerophon, 
in which he brings in Bellerapbon ſpeaking in the praiſe 
of money, and the advantages it procures to man; 
the whole audience roſe up, and would not let the 
play go on, till Euripides came out upon the ſtage, 
and ſaid to them: Gentlemen, *tis true, I have brought ou 
BeLLERoPHON ſpeaking in vindication of avarice ; but 7 
beg your patience only to ſee how I puniſh him before the end 
of the TRAGteDy ; upon which the audience were ap- 
C 4 peas d, 
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peas d, and went away ſatisfy'd with the puniſhment 


N 


the poet had inflited on the tranſgreſſor. The other 
inſtance is of the tragedy of Ampbiaraus, written, if I 
remember right, by Agatho, Polyides, or Theodectes, 
mention'd by Ariſtotle; which play was damn'd by 
the nice and judicious Athenian audience, for what we 
ſhould now think a very ſmall peccadillo. The fact is 
thus ; the prophet Amphiaraus, in the view of the au- 
dience, goes into the temple, and afterwards he was 
ſaid to be elſewhere ; but becauſe he did not come 
out of the temple again in the ſight of that audience 
who {aw him go in, they damn d the play; how then 
would moſt of our plays have been borne by that nice 
audience, ſince they abound in errors much more ab- 
ſurd and irrational, and yet are cry'd up among us 
for wonderful performances? But the caſe is this; A- 
gatho was judg'd by conſummate knowledge, ours by 
only an aſſuming ignorance; there, the greateſt name 
was no protection againſt viſible defects; here, the 
moſt monſtrous defects receive a ſanction from a po- 
pular name. 

The Greeks were a people that did nothing almoſt 
without ſome deſign and reaſon, not only in poetry, 
but in architecture it ſelf ; and thus Vitruvius ob- 
ſerves, that in the ſtructure of temples, they follow'd 
that order that expreſs d the character of the deity to 
which the temple was dedicated. The Doric, that 
is the moſt ſolid, was us'd in the temple of Mars, 
Minerva, and Hercules. The temples of Venus, Pro- 
ſerpina, the Nymphs, &c. were built of the Corinthian 
order, which is more ſpruce and delicate, adorn'd with 
garlands and flowers, and all the ornaments of archi- 
teure. The Ionic was conſecrated to Diaua, Juno, 
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(25) 
and the other deities, whoſe characters were expreſs d 
by the nature of that order, obliging the builders to 
a medium between the ſolidity of the Doric, and oe 
ſpruceneſs of the Corinthian order. 

Nor was their care of propriety in this particu- 
lar of architecture contin'd to the ornamental part of 
building ; it extended even to the materials ; for the 
temple of ſieep was built of black marble ; that of 
Apollo, &c. of white ; and ſo of the reſt. | 
Thus likewiſe in mwfick, they had their ſeveral 
modes proper to the ſubje& of their ſongs; as the 
Phrygian, the Lydian, the Doric, &c. according as the 
ſubject was grave, ſolemn, blight, ſoft, and the like; 
for they never mingle promiſcuouſly all manner of 
movements in the ſame piece, as the modern maſters 
of mufick have done. 

If this fine and polite people did nothing in arch 
tecture and mufick, without this judicious regard to de- 
ſign and propriety, much leſs did they do ſo in pain- 
ting, ſculpture, and poetry, as is evident from thoſe ex- 
cellent remains of their ſculpture and poetry, and the 
accounts of their performance in painting. All their 
works were perfectly regular, and of a piece, with- 
out any injudicious mixture of things of different na- 


tures: They never join'd the paſtoral and lyric to the 


epic poem, as Taſſo and Cowley have done; they never 
mingled tragedy and comedy, things ſo oppoſite in them- 
ſelves, as our Eugliſh writers, in ſpight of nature and 
reaſon, have frequently done in their tragi-comedies, as 
they call them. 

In Greece, that country of harmony and order, eve- 
ry ſubje& had its allotted ſtation, ſome in the elegy, 
ſome in the Hric, ſome in the tragic , and ſome 

in 
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in the comic ſcenes, according to their different nature! 
This regularity and order was one cauſe of the ex- 
ceſſive pleaſure that theſe wiſe and judicious people 
deriv'd from poetry ; and the want of this is, per- 
haps, one of the chief reaſqns that the moderns 
have ſo much a more languid reliſh of ir, becauſe 
confuſion can never produce a ſtrong and lively plea- 
ſure. 

But, beſides this natural regularity of the people; 
they had, generally ſpeaking, a ſublime and enthu- 
ſiaſtick raſte, and a large portion of the poetic genius 
was ſpread thro all degrees, which ſtill heighten'd 
their pleaſure in all poetical performances; of which 
there are a thouſand inſtances, tho? I ſhall only inſiſt 
here upon two, and thoſe I make choice of, becauſe 
they are not drawn from the Athenians, but one from 
the rough Lacedemonians, and the other from the Sci- 
lians. 

When Lyſander had taken Athens, it was debated 
among the commanders of Sparta, whether they ſhould 
deſtroy the city, or not ; and, after many arguments 
pro and con, the more favourable reſolution of ſparing 
it was taken, by the influence of ſome verſes out of 
the Electra of Euripides, which were repeated to the 
chicfs upon that occaſion. So that Athens it elf, 
that had always appear'd ſo fond of poetry, and had 
nouriſh'd the poets in ſo ſignal a manner, found now 
its preſervation from the verſes of one of her ſons. 

The other inſtance that I ſhall give, is of the ſame 
force of poetry upon the minds of the Sicilians, who 
were originally Greek colonies, and ſtill retain'd both 
their language and value for poetry, and had amongſt 
themſelves conſiderable poets, ſuch as Srefichorus and 

; | Theocritus. 
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Theocritus. When Nicias, the Athenian general, was 
routed, and his whole army diſſipated, and in great 
part deſtroy'd, many of thoſe who eſcaped the fight 
and flaughter, not only ſaved their lives, but furniſh'd - 
themſelves with abilities to get home to their own 
country, by repeating to, and teaching the Siciliars 
ſeveral of the verſes of Euripides. But if we ſhould 
look into Athens it ſelf, we ſhall find that polite 
people fitting whole days to hear tragedies, comedies, 
or the recital of other poems: And yet theſe Athe- 
nians were not a looſe, effeminate, and luxurious peo- 
ple, but a moſt brave and warlike nation; ſo emi- 
nent for their wars, that Plutarch, in a fragment 
among his Sympofiacs, ſeems to determine, and gives 
various inſtances to prove, that they were greater and 
more illuſtrious for their excellence in arms, than for 
their arts of peace; plainly ſhewing, that to take 
away the warlike exploits of the Athenians from the 
Greek hiſtorians, they muſt deſtroy much the larger 
part of the hiſtories of that nation. 

But beſides this warlike inclination of the people 
of Athens, they were alſo the moſt mercantile of any 
in the world, for they drove on all the trade. of the 
then known world ; and Athens was the emporium not 
only of Europe, but Afia and Africa, and, by the 
greatneſs of their trade, was the richeſt of any ciry 
of thoſe ages: Yer neither their warlike temper, nor 
their purſuit of wealth by trade, interfer'd with their 
love of and favour to poetry. That which contri- 
buted to this was, firſt, their lively and ſtrong paſ- 
ſions, which are always eminent in people of wit and 
fine parts; next, their inquiſitive nature, which led 
them to examine thoroughly into every thing, * 
coul 
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could; not reſt ſatisfy d without knowing the grounds 
and reaſons of all the objects of their enquiry. 

And #hirdly, which indeed is the conſequence of the 
laſt, their general knowledge and proficiency in all 
ſorts of learning. So that they might be ſaid indeed to 
be a nation of learned men ; nay, even the women 

lves were not confin'd, as now, to the needle, 
and the art of dreſſing aud ſetting out their perſons, 
but found time enough to have an inſight into the 
finer arts and ſciences : And all this proceeded from 
a bright education, which was not attended with the 
incumbrance, nor clog'd with the forbidding fatigue 
of the ſtudy of ſtrange languages, that takes up ſo much 
time in our approaches to learning; but all fine lite- 
rature was taught in their own mother-tongue, and 
that not only in Athens, but thro” all the other Greek 
nations of Afia and Europe. 

Among this polite people, whenever a great genius 
of poetry appear d, it was ſure to pleaſe, and be by all 
admir d. | 

This being the taſte, and theſe the qualifications, 
of the Greek nations, it is no wonder that they took 
care to reward the poets in a particular manner, 
which they did by peculiar immunities and privi- 
leges granted to them, and by ſuch other benefits as 
were neceſſary to render their lives and ſubſiſtence 
comfortable and affluent : Thus, upon the loſs of 
Eupolis in a ſea- fight, there was a law made, that no 
Poet, for the future, ſhould ever hazard his life in 
war; and Sophocles, beſides the large rewards, or price 
which was paid him by the ſtate for every particular 
piece of his compoſition, had the government of Sa- 


mos given him, as an additional acknowledgment for 
| his 
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his tragedy of Antigone ; ſo that we may imagin how 
conſiderable the profits that this poet made of his 
writings were, ſince he writ above a hundred trage⸗ 
dies, and liv'd to a very great age. 
There is one incident of his life very remarkable, 
and which I will not here omit, becauſe it will ſhew 
not only the great deference which the Athenians paid 
him, but prove their reliſh of things of this nature. 
The fact is thus given us by Cicero himſelf, in his 
book De Senectute. 

The ſons of Sphocles, unworthy of ſo great a fa- 
ther, were uneaſy to come into a full poſſeſſion of all 
his fortune, and the entire management of his whole 
eſtate, pretending that his great age had made him 
almoſt a child again, and render'd him wholly unfit 
to take care of his affairs. The cauſe came natural- 
ly before proper judges, and Sophocles was to ſpeak for 
himſelf; the plea he produc'd was the tragedy of OEdi- 
pus- Coloneus, which is ſtill extant, and left it to the 
judges to determine, whether the man that could 
write that tragedy were unfit to take care of his own 
affairs. By this conduct his ſons loſt their cauſe, the 
judges giving it for Sophocles againſt them. I am afraid 
that had his cauſe been to have been try'd in Meſt: 
minſter-hall, he would ſcarce, by the ſame method, 
have gain'd the ſame effect; but he liv'd in Athen, the 
region of politeneſs it ſelf ; we in the dull flegmatick 
northern corner of the world, where NP is al- 
moſt a ſtranger. 

This fineneſs of taſte the pirit of poetry continu'd 
in vigour, not only during the unſhaken liberties of 
Greece, but even after the terrible ſhocks theſe ſuf- 


fer'd from the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. In 


. the 
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the time of Prolomy-philadelphus, the greateſt patron 
of all manner of learning that ever was in the world , 
we find ſeveral eminent Greek poets in all parts of po- 
etry, eſpecially ſeven Tragic poets, who were look'd up- 
on in thoſe days of knowledge as conſiderable rivals 
of Spbocles and Euripides themſelves ; tho their works, 
except ſome few fragments, are entirely loſt. 
Tho this cannot be ſaid of the Romans, whoſe ap- 
plication to the fine arts was late, and whoſe general 
purſuits were very different, and the education of their 
youth, as Horace complains, much leſs noble; yet ora- 
tory and poetry appear for a while in almoſt as great 
fe&ion as in Greece; I mean, from the time of Cicero 
to the end of the reign of Auguſizs Ceſar ; for Cicero 
in oratory diſputes the prize with Demoſthenes himſelf, 
and Virgil is by many ſet on a foot with Homer ; and 
Horace for the Ode with Pindar, Anacreon, and the o- 
ther Greek Lyrics. Ovid, Tibullus and Propertins in Elegy, 
and Catullms for the Epigram and Lyrics, are not far be- 
hind the Greciaus; nor muſt I forget the Bucolics and 
Georgics of Virgil, which, ſome of the learned contend, 
are equal to any thing produc'd by the Greeks on theſe 
ſubjects. But then it muſt be confels'd that the Latin 
peers, how excellent ſoever, ow'd that excellence to the 


- Greeks, who had ſhewn them what it was to write 
| well upon all ſubjects, and left them ſuch illuſtrious 
examples in every kind of Poetry, as depriv'd them 


of the glory of the invention of any, except the Sa- 
tire alone, which was wholly and entirely Roman; 
however, to come up ſo near to theſe immortal ori- 
ginals, as to be able to diſpute the prize of glory with 
them, is a praiſe that few or none can put in a juſt 
claim to, but the Romans. 

* | This 
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This great, this ſingular ſucceſs, this peculiar ex- 
cellence of the Latin Poets in the Auguſtan age, next 
to the great genius of the poets themſelves, and their 
indefatigable application to their ſtudy of the Greeks, 
was deriv'd from that extraordinary encouragement 
given to them by Auguſtus, at the inſtance and recom- 
mendation of Mecanas, the greateſt ſtateſman that e- 
ver yet appear d in the world; for he did not provide 
for Virgil, Horace, Varius, Tucca, and others, by put- 
ting them into places, the duties of which'might prove 
neceſſary avocations from the uninterrupted purſuit 
of their ſtudies, but furniſh'd them with plentiful and 
independent eſtates ; and at this time alſo a good taſte 
flouriſh'd among the people, ſo that a great poetical 
genius could not ſhine out without being by all admir d. 
The cauſes of the decay of this fine taſte we ſhall by 
and by ſee in a quotation from Madam Dacier upon 
this ſubject. | 

But alas! when we leave theſe happy climates, and 
turn our melancholy eyes to our own unpoliſh'd foil, 
how is the glorious Scene ſhifted ? and what a wretch- 


ed view comes in its place? for tho' there have ap- 


pear'd even in this climate ſeveral great genius s, ſe- 
veral poets of the firſt excellence; yet we may ſay; 
that we never had one patron that could juſtly claim 
that name, except Sir Philip Sidney, who was every way 
qualified by genius, judgment, learning, and inclina- 
tion, to have equal'd the Roman Mecenas ; but Death 
took him away ſo ſoon, that he could not give thoſe 
admirable proofs of his zeal for the Britiſß muſes, 
which a longer life would certainly have diſcover d. 
It muſt be confeſs d indeed, that there have in this 


nation appear d tour or five noblemen wu have pre- 
fer d 
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fourth, and grandfather to the ſecond Exgliſ monarch 
who conquer d France ; ſo that he had no need of en- 
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fer d and taken care of men who have come to their 
knowledge by ſome little poetical performance; but 
then firſt, this favour has ſeldom or never been ſhow'd 
ro meh of real art, or of a conſummate genius; and 
next, their favours have been of ſuch a nature, as ſhow'd 
that they were not deſign'd as encouragements of 
poetry, but given to the men entirely to divert them 
from the purſuit of that ſtudy, and to engage them in 
buſineſs and the chace of wealth; and therefore what 
they have done upon theſe occaſions, cannot by any 
means entitle them to the glorious name of patrons 
of that art; and this made Ben Johnſon ſay, that be 
had knoun many make their fortunes by ufing Poetry as a 
miſtreſs, but not one by taking her to wife. But tho' we 
have had no Patrons of poetry, except Sir Philip Sidney, 
in this nation, yet we have not been without ſome 
very eminent poets, 'a fate peculiar to England; for 
poetry never appear d in any other nation in any 
manner of eminence, without extraordinary encou- 
— but here without the leaſt. 

Cbaucer was the firſt, that is of any conſi deration, 
who enrich'd his mother- tongue with poetry; but 
Chaucer was a man of quality, a knight of the garter, 
and of ſo conſiderable a fortune as to marry into the 
family of John of Gaunt, the father of our Henry the 
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couragement to exert that excellent genius, of which 
he was maſter, in poetry. After him we had no man 
that made any figure in Engliſh verſe, till the Earl of 
Surrey, in the time of Henry the eighth, who very 
much improv'd our Engliſß numbers. | 
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After the glorious Queen Elizabeth had thoroughly : | 
tabliſh'd the reformation, the ſpirit of poetry ſeem d 
17 begin in a pleaſing dawn to ſpread more wide, and ll 
lat in ſeveral kinds. Tho' moſt of thoſe firſt rude eſ- 
Is towards it are loſt, yet we have till Sir Philip 
aue, whoſe Arcadia Sir William Temple prefers to all 
erformances of that kind, and to which he allows 
WE hc ſccond rank after the antients. Spencer, whole Ec- 
eres arc by ſome put on a foot with thoſe of Theocri- 
, and Virgil, and are prais'd by Sir Philip Sidney him- 
elf, in that happy age gave this nation a wonderful 
roof of his excellent genius in poetry, in his Fairy Queen, 

nd makes us wiſh that he had rather choſen Homer | 
nd Virgil, with whom he was perfectly acquainted, 
Wor his pattern, than Arioſto, whom he very much ex- 
geld. But what was the fate of this great man? why 
ter the death of his patron, Sir Philip Sidney, he 
larv'd. 

In the ſame reign likewiſe appear d another great, 
put very irregular genius in Shakeſpear ; but he being 
a Player as well as a Poet, the writer was handſomly 
Wupported and rewarded by the Actor; for from the 
firſt appearance of the rude Drama in the Englih 
ongue, it was ſo popular, that it enrich'd moſt of 
rhoſe who were concern'd in the management of it, 
Wand Shakeſpear himſelf left above three hundred pounds 
ear, acquir'd by that means. 

Next in time we muſt place the immortal Ben 
Johnſon, a man not only of compleat learning, but of 
re molt conſummate comick genius that ever ap- 
Wpcar'd in the world, ancient or modern; but I don't 
find that he met with encouragement which bore any 
manner of proportion to his merit: However, the pro- 
D penſion 
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34 
penſion of the people to theatrical entertainments 
produc'd fo conſiderable an emolument to the poet, 


as well as the player, that we find the playwrights a- 
bout this time grew very numerous; but there were 
none elſe of any great merit, not excepting Beau- 
mont and Fletcher themſelves, who at beſt have only 
written two or three tolerable Comedies. 
The next I ſhall mention is Mr. Halter; but he was 
a man of fortune, and ſtood not in need of any en- 
couragement from others. To him Imay add Sir John 
Suckling and Sir Jon Denham ; the firſt being a very 
gallant writer, the ſecond a very good one in one or 
two pieces, but they were likewiſe men of indepen- 
dent fortunes. | 
The laſt and greateſt of all that I ſhall much inſiſt 
upon, is the immortal Milton, who, without the help 
of encouragement from the ſtate, or any particular 
great and powerful man, equal'd the greateſt Poets 
of antiquity, who had the happineſs of enjoying all 
the encouragement of Greece and Rome; but then Mil 
ton was likewiſe maſter of an independent fortune, 
which, tho” not conſiderable in it ſelf, was yet ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer all his demands and deſires, and to 
give him that happy tranquillity and eaſe which tis 
abſolutely neceflary a Poet ſhould enjoy, to make him 
capable of producing works truly perfect and admi- 
rable. 
I might here mention ſeveral comick writers after 
the reſtoration, and ſome few who have perform'd 
very well in tragedy, eſpecially Orway in his Orphan and 
Venice preſerv'd ;, but thoſe gentlemen found no patrons, 
no encouragement worthy their labours and extraor- 
dinary merit that way. 
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I may, perhaps, ſeem to have done an injuſtice, 

in allowing but one patron to Poetry in this nation, 
fince that great and brave prince, Richard the firſt, 
was not only a Poet himſelf, but a great favourer of 
the Provencial Poets, who were the only people of that 
age, that made any figure in verſe, and from whom 
Petrarch, and the firſt Ealian verſiſiers, borrow'd their 
manner, and moſt of their beauties. 
I mention'd not this king as an Englifs patron;: be- 
cauſe all his favours were beſtow'd upon foreign poets; 
but this might be, becauſe none of his own country 
at that time we worthy of his royal encous 
ragement. 

Thus it appears, that we have had ſeveral conſi- 
derable Poets in England, and ſome few of the firſt 
magnitude, without any encouragement from our 
great men; but their remiſſneſs in this particular can- 
not proceed from their being naturally penurious in 
their pleaſures; ſince, on the contrary, we have in- 
ſtances, too freſh in our memories, of their extrava- 
gance, and even profuſion in that particular; witneſs 
above a hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds ſubſcrib'd 
by them to Italian fingers, and operas ; a ſum, if right- 
ly employ'd, ſufficient to have fix d the Britih muſe in e- 
qual perfection and glory with thoſe of Greece and Rome. 
The reaſon therefore muſt be, that we have never 
had fo true a taſte of the ſublime and divine art of 
Poetry, as to find from it that tranſporting pleaſure 
which has always raviſh'd the finer ſpirits of thoſe 
few nations where it has ever eminently flouriſh'd ; 
tor if they found this delight, or even a ſatisfaction 
equal to that which they receive from the enterta in- 
ment of mere ſound, they would be as forward in 
its encouragement. D 2 Here 
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Here ſeem two objections to occur which may 


not be wholly unworthy to be anſwer'd. The firſt is, 
that it is the defect of the poets, or of thofe who aſ- 
ſame that name, in not being able to give in their 
performances that pleafure, which only has produc'd 
Patrons in Greece and Rome, and can only challenge 
them any where elfe; for where the poets give us no- 
thing that is in it ſelf admirable, it is no wonder that 
they fail of Patras, which nothing but admiration 
can or ought to obtain for them. 

The fecond objection carries a double face, and 
that is, that one ſpecies of poetry, at leaft, has found 
extraordinary encouragement of late years; I mean 
the Drama: And yet all this encouragement has not 
been able to produce one play equal to almoſt the 
worlt our Theatre gave us when the poets had not 
rhe twentieth part of the benefit of their labours that 
ſome of the meaneſt ſcribblers of this time have met 
with ; which ſeems to prove, either that encourage- 
ment is not the nouriſhment of poetry, or that the 
Dramatick genius of this nation is quite extinguiſh'd. 

To the firſt of theſe objections I make this reply: 1 
do confeſs that in the prodigious number of poems 
produc d by the vertifiers of this nation, there are ex- 
treamly few that contain any thing valuable, admira- 
ble, or capable of giving that tranfporting pleaſure 
which is to be found in poetry that deferves that 
name. But then on the other ſide, it is certain, that we 
have had poets who, notwithſtanding their faults, have 
had unqueſtionable merit, merit that always has ob- 
tain'd, and always will challenge the applauſe of men 
of taſte; and yet thoſe authors have not found any 
tolerable encouragement from our great men: wit 
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nels, Heucer in one kind, Butler in another, Orway in 
a third, and Drydey in many kinds. Spencer and Bus- 
ler ſtarv'd, Orway dy'd in great want, as Dryden mult 
have done, had not his works borne a conſiderable 
price with the bookſeller ; tho' even in that he has 
fallen ſhort of ſome trifling authors ſince his time. 

From hence it is plain, our great men have not 
wanted objects worthy of their encouragement in poe- 
try, but a fine taſte and underſtanding to reliſh the 
performances of thoſe worthy objects, and to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the miſerable ſcribble of the wretch- 
ed puſhing verſifiers of the times: And it is remarka- 
ble, and will appear from my anſwer to the following 
objection, that even thoſe encouragements which have 
been given to ſomething which has been call'd poe- 
try, ha ve been beſtow'd upon the moſt abandon d 
pieces that the poetaſters of any nation have ever 
produc d. 

The next objection is, that we have had extraordi- 
nary encouragement for Dramatick Poetry, and that 
much greater than ever had been known before in 
this nation, which however has not been able to pro- 
duce any valuable performance in that way; and ſe- 
veral authors have made from three and four hundred 
pounds to fifteen hundred for one 7 ragedy or Comedy; 
which however never reach'd a ſecond ſeaſon. Where- 
as Otway, Lee, and Dryden could never attain more 
for one piece than one hundred pounds. 

I believe by a fair computation, that Mithridates, 
Theodofius, Alexauder the great, and Hannibal, have gain'd 
the ſeveral actors that have ſucceeded each other not 
leſs than fifty thouſand pounds, and yet the author 


ſcarce got one hundred pounds a piece for his labour, 
D 3 and 
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and dy d at laſt in the very ſtreet; whereas if our 
Engliſh great men, who had power to have done it, 
had fix d and order d that the Poet ſhould have re- 
ceiv'd a reaſonable ſhare of the profits of his plays as 
long as they were acted in his time, as it is in France, 
he had had a comfortable maintainance from his own 
labours, and eſeap d that miſerable fate that befel 
him. 

Thus Otway had but a hundred pounds apiece for 
his Orphan and Venice Pręſerv d, tho' the players, reckon- Wl 
ing down to this time, have not got leſs than twenty 
thoufand pounds by them. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Mr. Dryden s Spaniſh Frier. 

Tis true, that after the reſtoration, when the two 
houſes ſtruggled for the favour of the town, the ta- 
king poets were ſecur'd to either houſe by a ſort of re- 
taining fee, which ſeldom or never amounted to more 
than forty ſhillings a week; nor was that of any long 
continuance ; however, that was ſome help to the ſup- 
port of a poet, during the time of his writing for the 
ſtage. 

But now they would perſuade us the. cafe is much 
alter'd for the better in the poets behalf, and an au- 
thor at this time ſhall get more by one ſcurvy perfor- 
mance, than Lee, Orway, and Dryden, by all theirs ; 
tho' ſome of theirs will laſt in reputation as long as 
our language 1s underſtood, whereas in a month's 

time theſe expire in contempt. 
| | This may therefore ſeem to make good the objec- 
| tion, that encouragement is not the thing that nouriſhes 
and makes poetry flouriſh, or elſe that our dramatick 
| genius is quite extinct. But to a man that will conſider 
lat of things, it will appear, that this which they 
call 


(99) 
call encouragement, is, in reality, the greateſt diſ- 
couragement that ever befel the ſtage ; for when bad 
Poets find the higheſt favour, and the greateſt re- 
ward, in its conſequenee it impoſes ſilence upon men 
of merit in the art, who, unleſs they can take the 
ſame laviſh methods to ſucceſs which the poetaſters 
purſue, they are ſure to have their works lighted, if 
not entirely condemn'd ; for the players, who are by 
no means great judges of the perfection of a poem, 
often reject, and generally very ſupinely perform the 
beſt piece of the greateſt maſter, who does not in- 
duſtriouſly pre-engage the leading men and women of 
quality in his cauſe ; ſo that tho* ſome particular per- 
ſons have reap'd extravagant benefits from the molt tri- 
fling comick, or ridiculous tragick entertainment, yet 
this injudicious profuſion to worthleſs pretenders has, 
or mult ſoon deſtroy all true comedy and tragedy, and 
at laſt ſink the diverſion of the ſtage itſelf, and would 
certainly have done it by this time, had it not been 
ſupported by old plays written under all thoſe diſad- 
vantages. | : 

Thus, I think, I have ſufficiently anſwered the two 
objections that-I brought. 

From what I have ſaid, I perſuade myſelf, that it 
will be allow'd to be pretty evident, not only that 
the preſent low ſtate of Poetry is owing to the want 
of taſte and judgment of the general readers and 
hearers of poetic performances, more than to the re- 
al want of genius, but that. alſo the defe&s and 
faults of former authors, whoſe beauties will 
always challenge our admiration, would have been 
more few and leſs groſs, if they had written to fo 
nice and judicious a people as the Grecians; for to the 
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perfection of Poetry, and its eſteem in the world» 


not only a great genius and judgment is abſolutely 
neceſſary in the Poet, but a fine taſte and judgment 
alſo in the people, which yet never appear'd in this 
nation, and at this time is worſe than ever; the cauſe 
of this certainly is ignorance, which ſeems now to be 
almoſt univerſal. | 

The ground and cauſe of this ignorance is owing 
to that very faulty and defective education which has 
always prevail d in this nation, which I ſhall more ful- 
ly enquire into, as likewiſe into its remedies, after I 
have given you a quotation from Madam Dacier a- 
bout the cauſes of the preſent corruption of the French 
taſte, which ſome years ago was ſo remarkably ex- 
cellent; for at this time there have appeat d in Fance 
ſome popular writers, who, by their ignorance of the 
antients, have introduc'd a very falſe taſte among 
them. I ſhall give you what this learned lady ſays 
in the words of an ingenious friend of mine, who 
has tranſlated what Madam Dacier deliver d upon this 
head, and tranſmitted it to me. 

% Monſ. De la Motte had made a werfion ( as he 
* calld it) of Homer's Iliad in French verſe ; and ha- 
” _ ing taken the liberty to retrench, add, and change 

* what he pleas'd through the whole of his work, he 
* defends this condu of his in a large diſcourſe pre- 
* fix d to his Poem. 

Madam Dacier, who had made, a little before, 
* a verſion of Homer in proſe, and given herſelf the 
* trouble to follow her author with the utmoſt ex- 

* actneſs that was conſiſtent with elegance, could 
* withro patience bear to ſee poor Humer ſo ſtrangely 
" * but en the cenſure of Monſieur 


De la 
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« De la Motte s performance, in a book ſhe intitles 
« The Cauſes of the Corruption of taſte. | 

« By the by, ſhe ſays, De la Motte underſtands 
ce not one word of Greek, yet is ſo juſt as to acknow- 
e ledge he has a great many good qualities, and that 
ec ſhe is ſenſible of the fine compliments he has made 
cc her on her tranſlation. Then, page 14, ſhe pro- 
© ceeds thus. 

© But not to make this one of thoſe works which 
“ are purely polemick, and which I hate; becauſe 
« they appear to me more proper to divert the read- 
« er, than to inſtru& him; I ſhall endeavour to avoid, 
© that common road of diſpute, and make a fort of 
« Treatiſe that ſhall be an * into the Cauſes of, 
ce the Corruption of taſte. 

* Quintilian or Tacitus (it is not known which) has 
© made a treatiſe of the cauſes of the corruption of elo- 
* quence, and tis a work very uſeful to ſuch as conſi- 
« der it well; for there is to be found the ſame diſ- 
** pute which has reign'd for ſome time, concerning 
* the ancients and the moderns, and where *tis to be 
* obſerv'd that the right ſide carries it. 

* But there ſeems to me ſomething more to be 
* done, to lay the ax to the root of the tree ; and to 
** diſcover to the bottom the ſource of the evil, 
** which is ro enquire into the cauſes of the corruption of 
* taſte; for theſe cauſes being known, we ſhall know 
cat the ſame time what it is that has corrupted elo- 
quence, and almoſt all the other arts which depend 
on wit and imagination. 

It will be very difficult to ſay how a good taſte 
came to be form'd among the nations, which have 


been the moſt celebrated for their politeneſs and 
« wit. * When 


cc 


cc 
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When read the books of Moſes, and the other 
* ſacred writers that liv'd before the age of Homer, 1 
am not ſurpriz'd at that grand taſte which reigns in 
e their writings; they had the true God for their 
« maſter, and we feel throughout that divine character, 
” which no human production is able to attain to. 
= But when I read all that is related of the Egyp- 
< tians; when I ſce Geometry, Architecture, Painting, 
i "Sculpture, Aftronomy and Divination flouriſhing a- 
mong them, in a few ages after the deluge ; when 
< I ſee a people perſuaded of the immortality of the 
« ſoul, and the neceſſity of a religion; a people 
*"which had a theology both very myſterious and e- 
© nigmatical, that built temples, and gave even 
4 Greece her worſhip and her Gods; in ſhort, when 
& I ſee the ancient monuments which remain down to 
ce us of this people, I can make no doubt, but that 
« a good taſte reign'd alſo in their writings, and I 
« confeſs I am ſurpriz d and know not from whence 
« all this ſhould happen. 
« If I paſs from thence into Greece, my aſtoniſhment 
« js ſtill greater; for I behold a prodigy, I behold 
« a poet 250 years after the war of Troy, and con- 
ce trary to the gradation, markt by nature to all the 
e productions of the human mind, joining to the glo- 
e ry of invention that of perfection, and giving us a 
* ſort of poem of which he had never ſeen a model, 
© which he had not imitated from any, and which 
cc none ſince could imitate; a poem, which for the fa- 
tc ble, union, and compoſition of its parts, for the 
* number, harmony, and nobleneſs of its dition, 
« for the artful mixture of truth and falſchood, for 
* the magnificence of ideas, ſublimity of its = 
| : cc an 
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« and fiction, has been always look d on as the moſt 

« 6niſh'd work that ever came from the hand of man. 

« How could Homer be exempt from that general 

« law, which perhaps never ſuffer d but this ſingle 
© exception? 

« This I can't tell what to ſay to Homer 
© had travell'd much into Egypt, Spain and Africa; 
ce but all that he could improve himſelf by his tra- 
« yels, could be no more than to enrich his mytholo- 
* gical theology, and embelliſh ſome parts of his 
* poem with ſome ſingular novelties, as I have ſaid 
e elſewhere neither Egypt, Spain nor Africk had 

© wherewithall to ſhow him any thing that could 

give him an idea of his two poems. 

* We are therefore neceſſarily brought back to this 

principle, that as men can know nothing, but either 
cc as they find it out of themſelves, or learn it from 
c others; there are nations ſo happily ſituated, and 
* whom the ſun looks on ſo favourably, that they 
are capable of imagining and inventing of them- 
* ſelves, and arriving at perfection; and there are o- 
ce thers bury'd in ſo thick an air, that never could, 
* without the help of imitation, extricate themſelves 


from the rudeneſs and barbarity their birth plung'd 


** them into; and ſuch are all the weſtern nations 
* compar'd to thoſe of the eaſt. Theſe laſt having 
* much more vivacity, imagination and flower of wit, 
as is to be ſeen at this day among the people of 
* Greece; for in ſpite of the hard captivity under 
* which they have Ianguiſh'd for ſo long a time ( and 
* what ſpirit can ſupport and preſerve it ſelf under a 
— Captivity ſo barbarous and ſo long! ) they ceaſe 
not to diſcover ſtill ſome rays of that wit and 
* ſpirit 
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ce © ſpirit which ſo greatly diſtinguiſh'd their ance(- 


* tors. 


What I have ſaid of the weſtern 1 and their 


« arriving at perfection never but thro' imitation, is 

e juſtify'd by hiſtory alone. Not to quit our own 
< ſubje&, we ſee in what manner Poetry was brought 
e to perfection among the Latins, their firſt attempts 

« . were not maſter- pieces as in Greece. Horace, agree- 
e ing in this with Titus Livizs, tells us, that they werg 
« a long time without any poetry at all, except any 
© body would reckon for poetry the uninform'd verſes 

of the Sali: compos'd 'd by Numa, and which in Au- 

« guſtus s time were not underſtood by the Salii them- 
« ſelves; the verſes forbidden by the law of the 13 
tables, and ſome wretched ſongs that the ancient 
& Romans caus'd to be ſung at their meals in praiſe of 
great men. At length mirth and heat of wine in 
© ſome of their feaſts gave occaſion to the rough 
e draught of comedy, which at firſt was no more 

= than a heap of rude, obſcene, and reproachful lan- 

© guage, which thoſe honeſt peaſants threw at one 

another. To theſe rude verſes ſucceeded a fort of 
poem more regulated, call'd Satire, which pre- 
e ſervd a great deal of the coarſe raillerics and plea- 
* ſantries of the firſt rough draught, and only re- 
*trench'd ſomewhat of the moſt odious obſcenity 
&* Satire continu'd in this ſtate above 200 years, and 
* the only reaſon Horace gives for it, is that the Ro- 
* mans began not till late and after the firſt punick 
* war, that is, in the 514th year of Rome, and the 
* firſt year of the 135th olympiad, to read the wri- 
yo 2 of the Greeks. *T was then that a new light dart- 


ed out upon their minds, and there aroſe a Livius 
Andro- 
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* Andronicus and a Nevim, who publiſh'd pieces af- 
© ter the manner of the Greeks; and tranſlated from 
© them. Nævius even writ in verſe the hiſtory of 
« his firſt punick war, in which he bore arms. 


cc 
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The good taſte which began after this firſt war, 
grew much more poliſh'd in the ſecond, in pro- 


* portion as theſe great originals were more ſtudy d; 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


and at laſt the Latin poetry receiv'd its entire per- 
fection from Horace and Virgil under the reign of 
Auguſtus, 200 years after Livins Andronicas. Thus 
did imitation compleat the formation of taſte in 
the Romans, and therefore it is that Horace recom- 
mends with ſo much care to ſtudy night and day 
the writings of the Greeks, which were ſo uſeful. 
After having given this ſlight sketch of the flow 
progreſs of the Latins, (tho' by the acknowledgment 
even of Horace they had a ſpirit naturally great 
and ſublime, nor did they want a tragick enthuſi- 
aſm, or were unprovided of boldneſs, and a happy 
boldnefs,) let us examine what has paſt among our 
ſelves We ſhall ſee that we lay much longer in 
our barbarity, becauſe we took no care to become 
acquainted with thoſe perfect models the Latins and 
Greeks had left us; but no ſooner did we begin to 
ſtudy em, than that rudeneſs was ſeen to vaniſh 
by little and little, and the politeneſs and neatneſs 
of thoſe originals at length to drive ruſticity and 
poiſon out of our works. Indeed after the revival 
of learning, there aroſe all at once men of profound 
knowledge and an exquiſite taſte, o were all au- 


©* thors of immortal works, and pav'd the way for o- 


cc 


thers ; our poetry, above all, chang'd its form and 


© ſound. | 


2 One 
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One would have thought ſome God on a ſudden 
* had come down to clear up this chaos, diſſipate 
* this darkneſs, and create light. I ſhall not mention 
* here by what ſteps our poetry arriv'd to the per- 
e feion our poets have been capable of giving it. 
I leave that to thoſe who ſhall write its hiſto- 
© ry Tis ſufficient for me to have ſhown that 
©. 1mitation alone has introduc'd a good taſte among 
< us, and that by that means tragedy, comedy, ſatire, 
sand the fable, have been carry d to that height as 
ce to be able to diſpute with thoſe of the ancients. 
We have not been ſo happy in the Epick poem; 
e all the attempts we have made never have come 
« near the mark, and it does not appear that we 
“ have had the leaſt idea of the rules and conſtruc- 
« tion of that poem, as I hope to demonſtrate in an- 
ther place. 
* When once a ſure and often repeated experience 
* has ſhown us what it is which forms taſte, tis cer- 
* tain the ſame experience will always ſhow us what 
cc it is that corrupts and ſpoils it. We have ſeen af- 
© ter a convincing manner, that ſtudying the Greeks 
4 and Latins brought us out of that rudeneſs we were 
in; and we are now going to ſee that the igno- 
trance and contempt of the ſame ſtudy is what 
* plunges us into it again; indeed no ſooner were 
* theſe excellent originals neglected, and thoſe ſtu- 
dies which alone conduce to the underſtanding them, 
* but ſhoals of wretched works overflow'd Paris and 
4 the whole kingdom. But tis of importance to ſee 
« by what ſteps this good taſte, which ſo much pains 
© ere taken to form, is relaps'd into its firſt barbari- 
* ty; and into which, if care be not taken, it will 
&* ſoon draw all other arts after it. The 
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« The author of the treatiſe of the abs of the cor- 
« ruption of eloquence ſays, there are three things which 
« eſpecially had contributed to the ſinking it ſo low 
c s it was in his time. 

*The firſt, a bad education. 

© The ſecond, the ignorance of maſters or teachers. 

© 'The third, the idleneſs and negligence of youth. 

© 1. Bad education For achild, ſays he, is gavern'd 
« at firſt by a father or mother, that being either ig- 
« norant, or negle&ful, leave him commonly in the 


« hands of men or maid ſervants incapable of every 


« thing ſerious, who have not the leaſt idea of ho- 
* neſty and virtue, and who only entertain him with 
c jdle and impertinent ſtories—— Nay oftentimes the 
« licentiouſneſs in which the parents live, is more 
© per icious to children, than the talk and exam- 
« ple of the governors they are under; for fond and 
«* infatuated with plays and repreſentations, they 
© communicate to their children the ſame inclinations 
* incompatible with the love of good. They hear 
« nothing talk'd of in the family but plays and plea- 
* ſures, ſo that their converſation turns only on 
« thoſe diverſions their minds are full of. How 
can the ſeverity of ſtudy, which always is attended 
« with labour and pains, agree with a continual diſ- 
e ſipation, which only relaxes and corrupts it? 

* 2. Ignorance of maſters — Twou'd move ones pity 
te to ſee what preceptors are ſet over theſe poor chil- 
ce dren. There not two in a hundred that are 

* capable of tha t employment, and to render 

them capable of it, they ought to be made to for- 

* get what they know, and be taught what they. 
know not. 


* * 2. A 


3. Idleneſs and negligence of the children themſelves.-- 
* Accuſtom'd to amuſements, and naturally inclin'd to 
leave trouble for pleaſure, they fly all laborious ap- 
c plication, and ſtrive neither to underſtand authors, 
« inſtru& themſelves in antiquity, nor to inform 
< themſelves in the hiſtory of men, things, countries 
* and times. | 
Jo theſe cauſes of the corruption of eloquence 
< the ſame writer oppoſes what it was that carry d it 
«to the height and ſplendor it was 120 years before. 
He repreſents to us the labours of the ancient ora- 
tors, their continual meditations, and the noble ef- 
«forts they made to qualify themſelves. 
Cicero learnt law from Mutius, philoſophy from Phi- 
. I and Diodorus, one of which follow'd the ſenti- 
4 ments of Zeno, and the other thoſe of the new acade- 
«my; he ran thro” Achaia and Afia, to inform him- 
<« {elf of all the ſciences and arts; and I could wiſh 
* he had added that he had alſo employ'd himſelf in 
the tranſlating a great part of Plato, and * 

< of the orations of Demoſthenes. 

e leave the reader to judge, if the complaints 
«which this writer makes of his age, do not agree 
perfectly with ours; and if our preſent ignorance 
* and lazineſs be any thing different from theirs, 
* compar'd with the diligence and profound know- 
< ledge of the ancients. 
But we have ſtill two things which are particu- 
lar to us, and which contribute as much as all the 
* reſt to the corruption of taſte : One is thoſe licen- 
tious repreſentations which directly combate reli- 
*© gion and morality, and the poetry and muſick of 

.. which being ſoft and effeminate, communicate all 
— * rheix 
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their poiſon to the ſoul, and relax all the nerves of 
the mind; in ſach a manner, that almoſt all our 


poetry at preſent bears the ſame character. 
« The other is, thoſe inſipid and frivolous works, 


* which I ſpoke of in the preface to the Ziad ; thoſe 
© falſe Epic poems;thoſe ſenſcleſs romances, that ignorance 


and love have produc'd, and which, metamorphoſing 


the greateſt heroes of antiquity into city beaus and 
© fops; have ſo accuſtom'd our young fellows to theſe 
© falſe characters, that they cannot bear the real he- 
© roes; if they do not reſemble theſe extravagant and 


© whittiſical perſonages. 
© Theſe are the two neareſt cauſes of the corrup- 


© tion of taſte; and the cauſes which have brought 
tc forth the Jiſcourſe and ilind of Monſieur de la Morte, in 
* which every thing ſavours of this falſe taſte of opera 


e and romances; as I ſhall prove in the ſequel. 


© A ſure ſigt! that theſe are the two cauſes of our 


p *- preſent bad poetry is, that the cloquence of the 


* pulpit and bar has eſcap'd this contagious peſti- 


© lence. To whiat a high degree of perfection has 
p | that of the pulpit been carry'd in our days! where 


is there in the ancients to be found greater vehe- 
* mence, paſſion, ſtrength; or elevation of genius, 
* more lively and magnificent images, more noble 


* figures, or a more majeſtick compoſition ? 


Then for that of the bar, not to mention the 
* great men we have loſt, and who have acquir'd 
an immortal glory for their eloquence, do we not 


** ſee at this time ſome at the bar, whom Athens and 


* Rome would have reckeu'd — their greateſt 
* orators ? 
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What do IT mention our eloquence? even our 
E e that has been uninfected with this conta- 

Sion, is it not become the rival of the Grecian poe- 

2 in the hands of thoſe great poets who did ho- 

* nour to the laſt age? 

From whence then comes this difference be- 

© tween this poetry and this cloquence, and that of 
* our preſent poetry? Comes it not ſingly from this 
© cauſe, that our orators and great poets labour d, 
© reflected, and drew from the ſources of what is 
«© good and beautiful, and, after the example of Cicero, 
gave themſelves up to maſters in all the arts and 
« ſciences, to be inſtructed by them? inſtead of which, 
« the preſent. poets have never ſeriouſly taken pains, 
« never ftudy'd any thing but what was more hurtful 
© than beneficial, have made coftee-houſes: their clo- 
cc ſets and their Parnaſſus, and having their heads full 
<« of operas and romaucet, abound with nothing but falle 
ideas, and know not, to make uſe of Horace's words; 


Unde parentur opes , quid alat formetque poetam : 


Quid deceat, quid won: quo virtus, quo ferat error. 


« And this is what fully proves the important 
«truth I would lay down, that 'cis the knowledge 
*-and acquaintance contracted with the great pet- 
« ſonages of antiquity, the Greeks and Latint, eſpe- 
« cially the Greeks, which form and nouriſh a good 
« taſte; and tis the contempt of, and eſtrangement 
«from them, which corrupts and deſtroys it; and I 
& muſt on I don't know what proofs in argument are, 
if this does not approach even to a demonſtration. 

Thus far the learned Madam Dacier upon the cau- 
ſes of the corruption of taſte, which is now creeping 
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in upon them, after the eſtabliſhment of a good one, 
from the time of Cardinal Richelieu, and the fixing the 
royal academy of ſciences, to the latrer end of the 
writing of Monſieur Boileau, Monfieur Racine, and ſome 
others; for by the influence of thoſe great men who. 
compos'd the academy, a fine taſte was not only 
found among the authors, who were generally per- 
fectly acquainted: with the antients, but was likewiſe 
ſpread widely among the people, as is plain from 
the regulation of their ſtage, which before the time 
of Richelieu, as Corneille himſelf confeſſes, was as wild, 
confus'd and irregular, as ours is; but when L Abbe 
Hedeline had by that Cardinals order made an E Hay 
towards its reformation according to the rules of art, 
the poets began to recover that noble diverſion of the 
Theatre from thoſe barbariſms, which the ignorance 
of foregoing writers had inyolv'd it in, and to make 
it a rational entertainment; the people ot audience 
at the ſame time diſcover'd ſuch an aptitude to xeliſh 
good ſenſe and order, as gave ſufficient proof'of the 
general good taſte of the Hench nation, ſince after they 
had ſeen the juſt productions of art, they would nevet 
endure the roving, wandering, inconſiſtent trifles, that 
had fo greedily been ſwallow'd by their anceſtors. 

I think it requires no argument to prove the juſt- 
neſs and fineneſs of Madam Dacier's obſervation, that 
2 good taſte in all countries but Greece was deriv d 
from imitation, and from an imitation of the Greek 
poets and orators. It is however remarkable, that this 
good taſtę, which ſprung from imitation in all the nar 
tions wherever a good taſte prevail'd, was of a much 
ſhorter duration than in Greece, where it was the chill 
ot nature, and, as I may ſay, in its native clime ; for in 
E 3 all 
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all parts of Greece it flouriſh'd for at leaſt a thouſand 
or fifteen hundred years, that is, from before the 
time of Homer to that of Longinus ; but it was in per- 
fection in Rome in oratory but a little before Cicero, 
and in poetry only in the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, l 
mean, in that perfection in which it always appear'd 
in Greece ; not but that now and then there appear'd 
thisgood taſte in ſome one particular poet down as far 
as Claudian, who ſeems in his fables, and even his dic- 
tion and verſification, not wholly without it. I omit 
Heliodorus, who liv'd much about the ſame time, be- 
cauſe he was by nation a Greek : Perhaps ſome may 
add Boetius, a nobleman in the court of Theodoric the 
Goth. Be that as it will, ſoon after, barbariſm, like an 
inundation, overflow'd all parts of Europe, and ſunk 
not only a good taſte, but indeed all manner of learn- 
ing for ſeveral hundred years. Tho” in the time of 
Boccace, Dante, Petrarch, and ſome others, there was 2 
ſort of poetry reviv'd in Italy, which, as I have alrea- 
dy obſerv'd, was deriv'd from the Provencial poets; 
yet I may juſtly ſay, that theſe authors being entire- 
ly ignorant of the Greeks, and as negligent of the va 
luable Romans, there was nothing of a good taſte a 
mong them. 

Coſmo, and Lorenzo di Medici firſt open'd the way 
for the return of a good taſte in all the politer arts, 
by drawing ſeveral of the Grecians, after the taking of 
Conſtautinople by the Turks, from Greece to Florence, and 
procuring many of the old Greek authors thence, by 
the favour of Bajazet the Turkiſh Empercr. Theſe lean 
ed men of Greece, under the patronage of Lorenzo # 
Medici, and that of his grandfather Coſmo, began to 
teach the Greek language, which was then entire!) 
N | ue 
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unknown in Europe, and to bring the Zalians acquain- 
ted with Ariſtotle, Homer, and the other eminent 

s and orators of the antient Greek nation, which 
took ſo much, by the patronage of Lorenzo, that Po- 
litiau had reſorting to his ſchool, for inſtruction in the 
finer arts, five hundred young noblemen and gentlemen 
at a time. Painting, ſculpture, and architecture, which 
were reviv'd a little before, came now like wiſe to a 
very great perfection, by the artiſts applying them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the antique in their ſtatues and 
baſſo relieves, as if none of the politer arts, and a grand 
guſto in them, could be obtain'd without a perfe& 
acquaintance with the Greeks. This is at leaſt certain, 
that there never was in any nation a great poet, pain- 
ter, or ſtatuary, who had not more or leſs knowledge 
of the antique; and the principal faults of that great 
and wonderful genius in painting, Reubens, are entirely 
owing to his too great negle& of the antients; but 
while painting, ſtatuary, and architecture made ſo ſwift 
a progreſs to perfection in Haly, poetry lag'd after 
but lamely ; however Caſtelvetro, Picolhuomini and o- 
thers, endeavour'd to reform the taſte of the Haliant, 
by their notes upon Ariſtotlè s poetics, long before we 
knew any thing of them on this fide the Alps. 

Father Rapin, and Monfieur Hedeling, and the royal 
| acadamy's cenſure of the Cid, wexe the firſt who be- 
gan to meddle with Ariſtotle in the French language, 
and gaye riſe to a good taſte jn France, to whom 
Monfieur Boſſu ſucceeded, and perform'd to à miracle 
upon the Epic poem; and in our days Monfieur Dacier 
has exceeded all mankind upon Horace's art of poetry, 
and Ariſtotle's poetics. Thus was a good taſte eſtabliſh'd 


throughout France 3 but alas! as we find from Ma- 
E 3 dam 
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dam Dacier's quotation, it is likely not to be of a 
longer duration there than it was in Rome, the reaſons 
of which ſhe has ſufficiently made out, all termina- 
ting in this, a bad education and ignorant writers. 

L once thought that this evil might have been pre- 
vented in Fance, if all books in the politer arts had 
been entirely ſubmitted to the cenſure of the acade- 
my, and none ſuffer d to be printed but by their ap- 
probation. But when I found that ſtrange, wild med- 
ley of rambling fancy, call'd the Arabian nights enter- 
taimments, written by a member of that ſociety, Tal- 
ter d my opinion; ſince that very book diſcovers that 
the corruption of taſte had infected a member of it, 


-and who, without any apprehenſion of ſcandal to his 
underſtanding, has, by the publication of it, endea- 
voux d to ſpread the corruption among the people. 


Before I come to Exgland, I cannot omit declaring 
my opinion, tho' contrary to that of Madam Dacier, 
about- Homer. She will needs have it, T know not on 
what grounds, that Homer had never ſeen, any poem 
before his time, whence he could take the idea, or e- 
ven a hint of his Zias and Ody/ſes; but that at once 
he invented it, and made jt perfect, contrary to all 
the rules of gradation, by which arts are by degrees 
poliſh'd and brought to their height; I ſee-no reaſon 
for this ſuppolicion, but only that we have no Poem 
now extant in that kind, which is of greater antiquity 
than Homer. But in my opinion it is a very fallacious 
way of arguing, to pretend that becauſe there is no 


| ſuch poem extant, that therefore there never was any 
ſuch; ſince we haye undoubted proof from hiſtory, 


that there have periſh'd of the antient Greek valuable 


authors above a hundred thouſand volumes in the li- 
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brary of Ptolomy Philadelphus , and perhaps half as 
many more, before that library was eſtabliſh'd, as 
well as after its deſtruction, till the general wreck of 
learning by the barbarous nations, which demoliſh'd 
almoſt all the monuments of antiquity. 

Nay, if we may judge from the progreſs of other 
arts in Greece it ſelf, that fine and polite people, how- 
ever influenc'd and favour'd by the gracious aſpect of 
the ſun, and the happineſs of their climate, broughr 
nothing elſe to perfe&ion at once, as is plain from 
their painting, flatuary, muſick, and even poetry it ſelf ; 
for it is evident from tragedy, tho? the idea of it was 
plainly taken from Homer, that the Athenians them- 
ſelves could not bring it, at its firſt appearance, to 
that excellence with which Sphocles and Euripides a- 
dorn'd it; for the rude sketches which Theſpis gave 
them of this excellent poem, remain'd ſome years a- 
mong em, till Æſchylus brought it to a more regular 
and ratiohaf form, and Sophecles and Euripides, and 

the other Tragic poets of that time, gave it a finiſhing 
ſtroke, I cannot therefore imagin that the Epic prem, 

ſo much more difficult in its nature, ſhould be * 

vented and perfected by the ſame hand. _ 

But to return from this ſhort digreſſion, I ſhall eis 

from the preſent corruption of the French taſte, com- 

Plain'd of by this learned lady, to the conſideration 

of that very bad taſte, which has always reign'd i in 

moſt of the readers and writers of our nation, and 

that almoſt in every part of poetry, the chief cauſe 

of which I have already aſſign d ignorance to be, and 
this ignorance has always been deri vd from our very 
faulty education, which, I believe I may. venture to 
aſſert, is the moſt defective of any in this part of Eu- 
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rope: The education of youth in general is in England 
made a trade, and a trade that labours under greater 
diſadvantages than any of the moſt mechanick ; for 
in all theſe, at leaſt in regular corporations, none is 
permitted to ſet up without having ſerv d his time to 
the ſame buſineſs, and may reaſonably be ſuppos d 
therefore to be maſter of it, and underſtand it per- 
fectly; but every little ſmatterer in Latin, that can 
but juſt conſtrue a common claſſic, is permitted to un- 
dertake the inſtruction of youth, and make them 
waſte ſeven, eight, nine, or ten years, to make but à 
very indifferent progreſs in the knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, in which, in other countries, the maſtery 
is obtain d in four years at moſt, by the advantage of 
skilful maſters and a happy method. 

There is nothing more different than the beauties 
and perfections of the proſaic and poetic diction; 
and therefore in other countries no ſtudent is permit- 
ted to read a poet, till he is maſter of the proſaic 
beauties and perfections, and has fix d his ſtile ac- 
cording to the ſtandard of Cicero, not omitting at the 
ſame time the being perfect in the excellence of the 
hiſtoric manner, by a familiarity with Saluft in t 
firſt place, or chiefly, Tacitus, and the reſt of the Roman 

Hi iſtorians. The ſame may be ſaid of the Greek, where 
the ſtudent is firſt brought acquainted with Plutarch, 
Lucian, Herodotus, Thucydides, Arrian, Plato, Demoſtbe- 
1e, and other proſaic authors in that language, from 
whence they proceed to Hefiod, Theocritus, the minor 
poets, and laſtly to Homer ; in Latin, they begin with 
Claudian, ſome books of Statius, and Lucan, Ovid, Tibul 
vs, Catullus and Propertins, and conclude with Horace and 
Virgil. On the , in Eg, a boy that can- 
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not turn a common ſentence into Latin, is put to read 
and ſtudy the moſt difficult Latin poets, even to Horace 
and Virgil themſelves ; and ſo to Hemer in the Greek, 
before they know any thing at all of Cicero, Demoſthe- 
nes, or any of che other proſe authors which I have 
mentioned in either language, ang by conſequence 
can have no taſte or judgment in the propriety and er 
legance of ſtile, if ever they come to be able to write 
any tolerable Latin or Greek, to which not one 
in ten thouſand, who waſtes ſo much time in the 
common ſchools, ever arrives. But were not this evil 
ſo great, and if we ſhquld ſuppoſe that even by this 
faulty method ſome of them ſhould become maſters of 
the Latin and Greek diction; yet it is a melancholy 
conſideration, that they are oblig d to ſpend ſo many 
years only to attain the knowledge of two dead lan- 
guages, without the leaſt improvement in any art or 
ſeience. Tis true, they have what they call a proſodia 
and a rhetorick in the Engliſh ſchools; but theſe two 
cannot let them far into the knowledge either of poe- 
try or rhetorick; for the proſodia only teaches them 
the quantities, or the difference of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, and how to frame ſeveral ſorts of verſes in the 

Greek and Latin tongue, without giving them the leaſt 
inſight into the art of poetry it ſelf, and therefore on- 
ly qualifies them for meer verſiſiers. 

Thus in rhetorick, all the rhetoricks that ever I faw, 
for the Engljþ ſchools teach only the tropes and ff- 
gures of — and ſentences, which regard nothing 
of rhetorick but the meer diction, they take little or no 
notice of the forming an oration in general, of its ſe- 
veral parts, and their beauties and excellence; as to the 
exordium or opening the ſubject, the narration or "Mp 
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of the queſtion, the confutation, confirmation, ampli- 
fication, peroration, or coneluft on of the whole; not 
d they take care to let the young ſtudent into thoſe 
neceſſary rules of invention, which are abſolutely re- 
quir d to find out all the argument which every ſub- 
jet can afford, to the full proof and evidence of its 
excellence in the three kinds which are eſtabliſh'd of 
all rhetorical diſcourſes, whether it be of praiſe or diſ- 
praiſe, perſuaſion or diſſuaſion, accufation or defence. 
I know there are ſome men for rejeRing all theſe 
rules of art, and leaving all to the genius and fancy 
of the ſpeaker ; but theſe are men who are not only 
ignorant of the art, but even of the reaſon of things; 
and I am firangely ſurpriz'd to find the meſſieurs of 
Port-rojal guilty of fo groſs an abſurdity, as the reje&- 
ing particularly the rules of invention of arguments e- 
ſtabliſh'd by the ancients. Their reaſon for it is fo very 
ſuperficial and weak, that I am almoſt aſham'd to 
uote it, nor ſhould T do it, had it not come from men 
of ſuch reputation for learning and fine ſenſe. © Can we 
«ſuppoſe, ſay they, that Virgil (for theſe rules of in- 
0 vention are neceſſary in poetry as well as rhetorick) 
ask d the ſeveral queſtions of Cter, quomodo, quando, 8c. 
before he ſet himſelf to write? Suppoſing he did 
not, what is the conſequence of that? is that any 
proof that he did not ſtudy and learn this method, and 
practiſe it too, till by long uſe he ſaw ar firſt ſight 
whatever his ſubje& would afford ? By the ſame way 
of reaſoning, they might have excluded Virgil from 
having ſtudy'd Grammar, and ask'd the queſtion, whe- 
ther, when he ſet himſelf down to write, he did not 
examine which was the nominative Cafe and the Verb, 
and the other rules of Concordance? I ſhould eaſily an- 
{ {wel 
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[wer no, becauſe uſe had render d all thoſe things fo 
familiar to him, that he could not poſſibly tranſgteſs 
in them. But as this is no proof that he never ſtudyd 
Grammar, or that Grammar was not neceſſary to his 
ſtudy, ſo likewiſe 'it cannot in the leaſt juſtify the 
meſſieurs of Port- royal in their opinion that he made 
no uſe of the rules of rhetorick which relate to the in- 
vention, or that thoſe rules are not neceſſary nod 
to be ſtudied; ſince, if we may think the authority 
of Cicero of any force, the contrary is evident; for he 
was not a meer pedant, bur the moſt conſummare+- 
rator that ever appear d in the world, and yet he 
thought theſe rules ſo neceſſary for a young ſtudent in 
oratory, that in thoſe books which he has leſt us up 
that art, where ” treats of ens he has —_ 
deliver'd them. 

This may Sen perhaps a fre of a digre men ID 
ſome, yet it is by no means fo, fince it farther makes 
out the defects of our ſchools in the neglect of all the 
uſeful rules of 7herorick as well as poetry, which might 
have eſtabliſh'd* among us, had they been taught, 
long before this time, a good taſte of oratory and poerry, 
and the precious time of our youth had not been 


confin'd to the ſlaviſh ſtudy of words only, but have 


been inform d in things, and arts, as well as expreſ- 
ſions. But as it is now, knowing nothing thro all 
the tedious yeats of their application to books, but 
the diction, they imagin that there is no other per- 
fection either in oratory or poetry, and by conſequence 
they can never have a good taſte, for they are ſtill ig- 
norant of that which only can create it in them, 
which nothing but the knowledge of art can do, for 
that knowledge is what we call a good taſte, or at 
leaſt the foundation of it. Per- 


| + Perhaps it may be ſaid, that we cannot with Madam 
Dacier complain that the ancients are not read among 
us, ſince Homer, Virgil, Horace, and the reſt are taught 
almoſt in every vulgar ſchool. But how are they 
taught ? not as poets, for their maſters underſtand 
them not as ſuch, or know any thing of their poetical 
excellence, but give their leſſons from them only as 
examples to be ſervilely imitated in the diction or 
mode of expreſſion alone. 
nt ſtill to render their education more faulty, their 
maſters pick out ſuch authors to inculcate chiefly to 
their ſtudents, which muſt fix an ill taſte in them. 
Thus Marzig] is the darling of our common ſchools, 
and what is yet worſe, Ouen's epigrams are, if not 
taught, particularly recommended or read, whoſe tri- 
fling points, and worthleſs jingle, inſinuate themſelves ſo 
far into the injudiciqus fancy of boys, that they can 
ſcaree ever afterwards reliſh any thing truly valuable. 
I have not touch'd upon our univerſity education, 
- becauſe I ſhould have been forc'd, in deference to 
truth, to have ſhown, that this evil is not remov'd by 
thoſe additional years of ſtudy, which our youths 
ſpend in thoſe places; at leaſt it is evident, that thoſe 
vho have made the greateſt figure among them in the 
politer arts, have, in their writings publiſh'd to the 
world, bounded their aim and ambition with the beau- 
ties of expreſſion alone, giving us no manner of proof 
that they had the leaſt notion of any thing elſe, and 
many of theſe gentlemen have hy their writings con- 
tributed, more than any thing elſe, to the confirming 
the ill taſte of the town. 
I might ſay much more upon this head ; but 
this ſeems ſufficient to * our ignorance of 
| att, 
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art, the only ſource of an ill taſte, as well as ita 
cauſes. 


The only remedy that I know of, ( for to reform 
our education ſeems an impoſſible undertaking ) is 


the publication of books of criticiſm, which may, at 
leaſt in time, touch the minds of men of the finer 
ſenſe and reaſon, and bring them over to the fide of 
art and ſcience, whoſe influence by degrees would 
bring in all the young wou'd-be-wits, and ſo the gene- 
ral readers and hearers of poetry. 

It was very late before criticiſm came into England. 
After that little Sir Philip Sidney has ſaid of it in his 
apology for poetry, Ben Johnſon made the earlieſt 
ſteps towards it, not only in his diſcoveries, but in 
his tranſlation of Horace's art of poetry. After him I 
know not of any thing 'till ſince the reſtoration, and 
then the firſt attempts that way were very faulty, 
that is, in ſome of the prefaces, and the Eſſay on dra- 
matic poetry of Mr. Dryden's, iti which however there 
is ſcarce one juſt criticifm in ten. The firſt diſcourſe, 
that I remember, of true value and excellence in this 
nature, was the preſent Eſſay under our conſideration, 
which was follow'd by my Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay on 
tranſlated verſe, Mr. Rymer, in his tranſlation of Rapin's 
reflections upon Ariſtotle, and his criticiſms upon the 
tragedies of the laſt age; Mr. Dennis's ſeveral learned 
diſcourſes upon this art, and ſome few others, as the 
tranſlation of Ariſtotle's poetics, with Dacier's notes, Cc. 
have laid down principles enough to reform the taſte 
of every conſidering man, that will read them with 
any application, 

But this muſt be ſaid of my Lord Duke's Eſſay ow ber- 
try, that as it was the firſt criticiſm that appear d in our 


rongue, 
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8 tongue, at a time when the taſte of the town was in 


a moſt abandon'd condition, ſo it is alone ſufficient 
to inſpire a-true knowledge and judgment of the art, 
and by conſequence of giving us a good taſte ; and it 
is the more capable of doing this, becauſe the inſtruc- 
tions are convey d in an eaſy manner, with abundance 
of good ſenſe and reaſon, in harmonious verſe, which 
methinks ſhould have fix d it, before this time, in the 
minds even of the ladies, ſo far as to make them de- 
ſpiſe that wretched ſtuff, which they have of late 
years ſo viſibly encourag d. But the reaſon it has not 
had this effect upon them, and ſome others, I con- 
clude is, becauſe they have not read it; which that 
they may, is one of the chief reaſons of my revi- 
ving it now in this manner, and offering it to their 
hands, with my imperte& commentaries, to ſhow, as 
well as I can, not only my value for it, but its real 
merit, and how worthy it is of their ſerious peruſal, 
and how loudly it challenges all their attention and ap- 
plication to fix it in their underſtanding and memory. 


I chall thereſore now Proceed to the Eſſay it (elf. 


"Nuniber, and rhime, and thatharmonious ſound, 
Which. never does the ear with harſhneſs wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar arts; 

For all; in vain theſe ſuperficial parts 
Contribute to the ſtructure of the whole, 
Without a genius too, for that's the foul. 


Before I proceed to a-conſi nn of the particu- 


lar and judicious inſtruction of theſe lines, it ſeems in- 
— cumbent 
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cumbent upon me to remove an objection rais'd by 
the ignorant againſt the three firſt lines, as if the no- 
ble author were guilty of a ſort of tautology, when 
he mentions, 51 


Number and * harmonious und BY 
That never does the ear with harſbneſs wound. 


As two diſtinct qualities or perſections, of which 
the poet is oblig'd to be maſter ; whereas, ſay * 
Number includes 1 


2 Harmonia ' ſound, 
That never does the ear with harſbneſs wound. 


And therefore the latter cannot be a diſtin precept. 


But if the gentlemen, who make this obje&ion, had 
been acquainted with the true force of the Rhythmug, 
or fluency of numbers, in that neceflary appoſition of 
different numbers, and thoſe which ought to pro- 
ceed and follow each other, in order to produce a 
perfect harmonious variety, they would have found, 
that tho* a poet may be free from falſe quantities or 
numbers, he may yet fall ſhort cf that harmonious ſound, 
which never wounds the ear with harſhneſs or ſatiety; 
for example, a verſe compoſed of five Iambics, or five 
long and five ſhort ſyllables, has number, or true quan- 
tity, but yet may be often harſh, and muſt want, by 
the uniformity. of cadence, that variety that produces 
the harmony which our author requires; and therefore 
Drydea and Milton, the greateſt maſters of Engliſh 
ver/ification, have frequently given us two or three 
thort quantities together, to attain this agreeable end. 

This 


Virgil that ſingular harmony of verſiſieation above all 


would never fail to point out the verſes of Virgil from 
all the reſt. 


bers or quantities of the Latin verſe, and their proper 


between number, and 


which it ſeems to make a neceſſary part a” 
x 
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This I have ſhown of Mr: Dryden, ih my compleie art of 

Pertry, to which I refer the reader; the ſame may be 

found likewiſe in Alton by any nice and judicious 
reader. 

It was a perfect $kill in this particular, which gave 


the other Latin poets, in ſo eminent a degree, that it 
may be diſtinguiſh d even by ſome that do not un- 
derſtand Latin; as we have an inſtance in Frante, of a 
certain gentleman of figure, whoſe name I have for 
got, who, at the hearing of certain vetſes of Virgil re- 
peated in company with thoſe of ſeveral other poets, 


ISAACVO Sus a man of great politeneſs 
as well as learning, has given us a ſmall treatiſe in 
the Latin tongue, entitled, De potmatum cantu & wviri- 
bus rhythmi, in which he has fully diſeours d of the num- 


and juſt appoſition, to gain that foree and harmony 
which is neceflary to perfection in this particular. But 
as what we have ſaid is chiefly, if not wholly proper 
to the Romax tongue, I ſhall ſay no more of it, but ins 
fiſt that there is, even in out language, fomething that 
bears a proportion to it, and which is ſufficient to 
juſtify my noble author in the diſtinction he makes 


That harmonious ſound, 
That newer does the ear with harſbneſs wound, 


A third thing in theſe verſes of the Eſſay; and 
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he rhime. Tho? I cannot agree with. the E/ay, that 
hime is a neceſſary part of poetry; yet this may be 
aid in the author's excuſe, that it was eſtabliſh'd as 
ach, at the time when this Eſay was written, no- 
hing having then appear d in blank verſe (as they 
all it) but Milton's Paradiſe. beft, and that known then 
put to a few, and eſteem'd by ſome of them defec- 
ive in that particular, which made Dryden write his 
tate of innocence in rhime, thinking Milton's. thoughts 
ind images imperfe& without that jingle; nay, Dry- 
len was ſo fond of rhime, that he brought it upon the 
ſtage, and eſtabliſh'd it ſo far by his ſucceſs, that he 
ventur'd in one of his prefaces to ſay, that it had 
now ſo ſtrong a poſſeſſion of the ſtage, that he durſt 
propheſy no play would take without it; and yet he 
ſaw in leſs than a year's time, that ſcarce any play 
would be receiv'd with it. This change was caus d 
not only by the Rehearſal, but alſo by ſeveral admira- 
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take notice of. 


of jingle gave up the greater poetry; atleaſt the epic 
and tragic poems, to blank verſe, that is, to verſe 
without rhime, to number and harmony of ſound, in 
which rhime had really no ſhare; and to which not the 
leaſt juſt claim. But then they yet inſiſt that it is ne- 
ceſſary in all the ſhorter poems, but with no greater 
ground in truth than in the former; for wherever 


mony, we ſhall find there is not the leaſt occaſion for 
yy thime I ſhall give but one inſtance among many, 
| and chat is in Mr. Dennis from Habbakuk, which I tran- 
(ebe from his admirable Grounds of Criticiſm in poetry. 
| F When 
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ble reflections in this Eſa, which we ſhall hereafter 


After Milton had prevail'd i in the world, the Gan | 


there is force and genius expreſt in numbers and har 
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ben the almighty from mount Paran came, 

The brightneſs of his glory, with its blaze, 

Expanding, fill d the vaſt abſs of heaven, 

And the 22 Xn earth reſounded with his praiſe. 

The burning peſtilence before him march d, 

And from his feet a fiery whirlwind flew 

He ſtood and meaſur d the extended earth, 

Scattering the trembling nations with a look, 

At which the everlaſting mountains fled, 

And, ſhaking, the perpetual hills did bow. 

Againſt the floods was thy fierce anger then, 

Againſt the ſea the burning of thy wrath, 

That thou didſt thro it, with thy flaming ſteeds, 

And with thy chariots of ſalvation, drive. 

The rocks their ſummits beetled oer their baſe, 

To view the terrors of thy wondrous march; 

Then, ſhivering, - ſhrunk from tle amazing fight : 

The floods divided, ſhow'd a fearful chaſm 3 

And as thy ſounding horſes, all on fire, 

Thro' heaps of congregated waters flew, 

The deep his roaring voice at all his mouths 

Utter'd, and lifted all his arms on high. 
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If the rhimeſters will ſtill ſay that even this had 
been better with rhime, I will endeavour to convince 
em, by putting down the ſame paſſage of Habbakut 
in rhime by another hand, and that no contemptibl 
one, that is, by the famous, — and jultl 
admir d Mrs. Singer. 
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; He | 

en God from Teman came, 

And, cloath'd in glory, from mount Paran A 
Dreſt in the unſufferable Flame, 
That hides his dazzling throne, 

His glory ſoon eclips'd the once bright Titan's rays, 

And fil”d the trembling earth with terror and amaze 3 

Reſplendent beams did crown his awful head, 

And ſhining brightneſs all around him ſpread, 

Omni potence he graſpt in his ſtrong hand, 

And liſening death ſtood waiting on his dread command 

Waiting till his refiſtleſs bolts he'd throw ; 

Devouring coals beneath his feet did glow; 

All nature's frame did quake beneath his feet, 

And with his hand he the vaſt globe did mete. 

The frighted nations ſcattered, 

And at bis fight the baſhful mountains fled ; 

The everlaſting hills their founders voice obey, 

And ſtoop their lofty heads to make th Eternal way, 

The diſtant Ethiops all confufion are, 

And Midian's trembling curtains cannot hide their fear; 

I hen thy fierce chariots paſy'd the yielding ſea, 

The bluſhing waves back in amazement flee ; 

Aﬀrighted Jordan ſtops his fwing urn, 

And bids his forward ſtreams back to their fountain turn, 
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Arm d with thy mighty bow, 

Thou march dſt againſt thy daring foe, 
And very terrible thou didſt appear 

To them, but thus thy darling people cheer 
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e Know, Jacob's ſons, I am the God of truth, 

« Tour father Jacob's God, nor can I break my oath, 
The mountains ſhook, as our dread Lord advanc'd, 
And all the little hills around em danc d; 

The neighbouring ſtreams their verdant banks oerflow, 
The waters ſaw, and trembled at the fight, 
Back to their old abyſs they go, 
And bear the news to everlaſting night. 
The mother deep within its hollow caverns roars, 
And beats the filent ſhores ; 
The ſun above no longer dares to ſtrive, 
Nor will his jrighted fteeds their wonted journey drive ; 
De moon, to fee her brother flop his car, 

Grew pale, and curb d her ſable reins for fear ; 

Thy threatning arrows gild their flaming way, 

And at the glittering of thy ſpear the heathen dare not ſlay: 

| The very fight of thee did them ſubdue, 

And, arm d with fury, thou the vict vy didſt purſue : 

S now, great God, wrapt in avenging thunder, 
Meet thine, and William's foes, and tread them groveliny 


Tho' the lady has perform'd very well, I an 
far from making a compariſon of the excellence d 
thefe two pieces. In the firſt we find the force, 
vehemence, and energy, of a true poetic enthuſiaſm, 
convey'd in a lofty diction, and a perfect harmony d 
numbers, ſo much above the meanneſs of rhime, that 
rhime muſt have debas'd it, and render'd it weak and 
enervate. It may perhaps be ſaid, that the throwing 
this laſt into a paraphraſe has diſſipated the ſpirit d 
the poem, and render'd it leſs nervous and forciblei 
but I ſay, the ingenious author was in ſome meaſurt 


oblig 
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oblig d to ſtreteh what ſhe has given us into a para- 
phraſe for the ſake of the rhime, and that if it had 
not been for this conſideration, her poem had Beer 
more compleat, and more harmonious. 

What I have here ſaid ſhows, that a genius with 
number and harmony has no manner of need of rhime, 
nay, that rhime is injurious to em, even in tlie ſhorter 
poems, and proves, that therefore our writers might 
leave it off with ſucceſs, as many of the Zalians had 
done before the time of Milton, as that great Poet aſ- 
ſures us. It is certain that rhime has been the cauſe 
of many conſiderable errors of ſome of the beſt-of 
our Poets, not only in cramping their ſenſe, but often 
in ſpoiling their diction. Inſtances of the former I 
ſhall not here give, fince they would be too long, and 
perhaps tedious in this place, and I ſhall be ſatisfy d 
with giving only two of the latter; the firſt from Wal- 
er, the ſecond from Dryden ; and I pitch upon theſe 
two Poets, becauſe they were both eminent. for the 
copiouſneſs of their ſtile, and a thorough command of 
the Enghſþ tongue; for ſince the ſervitude of rhime 
has thrown two ſuch great men upon defects which 
they would have otherwiſe eſcap'd, what muſt it do 
with others who want their great qualities ? TIO as 
to Waller, in thele verſes : 


Poets Loſe half th praiſe they ſhou?d have got, 
Could it be feen what they diſcreetly blot. © 


This couplet is not Grammar; and if Mr. Walker 
had been to expreſs himſelf out of rhime, he would 


haye ſaid, Poets Joſe half the praile that we ſhould give 
F 3 them, 
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them, if we could ſee what they blot out with judgment. And : 
thus Dryden in his Aurengezeb : 
Tet her alone ler not your thunder ſeize, ; 
I too deſerve to die, becauſe I pleaſe. 


I have elſewhere obſery'd, that Mr. Dryden would 
not have made uſe of ſo calm a word as. ſeize, had it 
not been for the rhime; ſeizing might do well enough 
for a bum bailiff, but never can come up to the ter- 
rible blow of a thunderbolt; they are originally the 
words of Myppolitus in Seneca, but far ſhort in the mouth 
of Aurengezeb, which was all entirely the effect of 
rhime, ſince Mr. Dryden very ſeldom otherwiſe fell 
ſhort of the author from whom he thought fit to 
borrow. | | 
That I am not ſingular in this opinion, I ſhall prove 
from the following words of my Lord Roſcommon, in 
his E/ay upon tranſlated verſe. 


Of many faults rhime is ( perhaps ) the cauſe, 
Too ſtrict to rhime we ſlight more uſeful laws ; 
Far that in Greece, or Rome, was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluges o'reflown ; 

Subdu'd, undone, they did at laſt obey, 
And change their own for their invaders way. 

1 grant, that from the meſſy idol oak, 

I double rhimes, our Thor aud Woden ſpoke ; 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. 

But now that Phœbus, and the ſacred nine, 

PUT ith all their beams on our bleſt iſland ſhine ; 
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W by ſhould not we their ancient rites reſtore, - 
And be what Rome, or Athens, were before? 
O may I live to ſee that glorious day, | 
Aud fing loud Pæans through the crowded way 
M hen in triumphant ſtate the britiſh muſe, _ 
True to herſelf, ſhall barbarous aid refuſe, | 
And in that Roman majeſty appear, 
W hich none know better, and none come ſo near. 


I think it is of no great conſequence whence this 
jingle of rhime is deriv'd, that is, whether it came 
from the old Runic Poetry, as Sir Wiltam Temple 
contends; or from the Arabiazs, by the way of Sain, 
and ſo thro' Provence to Ttaly, and from thence thro 
the reſt of Europe, as ſome others would have it. Nor, 
in my opinion, does rhime gain any true value from 
having been in uſe among the Hebrews themſelyes, as 
the curious and learned Monſſeur le Clerk, in his learn- 
ed commentaries upon ſeveral parts of the Old: Teſta» 
ment, ſeems to conjecture, for he is not poſitive in 
that particular, ſince we have ſeen, by what we have 
ſaid, that it is defe&ive in its own nature, and the 
cauſe of unavoidable defects in the Poet. But to te- 


turn to the Eſſay. 


Number and rhime, and that harmonioum ſound, 
That never does the ear with harſhueſs wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar arts ; 

For all in vain theſe ſuper ficial parts 

Contribute to the ſtructure of the whole, 

Without a genius too, for that's the ſoul. 
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There is nothing morc judicious than what is here 
deliverd by the Eſſay, viz. that number 4nd rhime are 
but vw/gar arts, mean and low accompliſhments, and 
mere ſuperficial parts, that have no ſhare in the eſ- 
ſevce of poetry; ſince that conſiſts in imitation, 
and imitation is not to be obrain'd, in any ſovereign 
degree, without a great genius, but may ſubſiſt, and 
in great perfection too, without verſe, and much ** 
without rhime; the harmony of numbers are added 
to poetry, not as eſſential to that art, but as agree- 
able ornaments to recommend it. This is Ariſtotle's 
opinion, which he founds upon this reaſon, that if any 
one ſhould turn Herodotus into verſe, it would notwith- 
ſtanding ſtill be a hiſtory ; and on the other tide, if any 
one ſhould put the itiads of Homer into proſe, it would 
however effe&ually remain a poem. Bur unknowing of 
this admirable precept of the Eſſay, molt, if not all 
of our raking and popular verſifiers, nave ſuppos'd that 
rhe chief excellence of poetry lies in number and 
rhime, ina flowing ſmoothneſs of verſe, which is now 
very common, and a ſort of quaintneſs of expreſſion; 
and this ignorance and folly has ſpread ſo far, and is 
ſo-grounded in the many, that we have ſeen the whole 
art of poetry, of Engliſh poetry (for ſo they are pleas d 
to diſtinguiſh it) is contin'd to theſe alone in a book 
too ſcandalouſly mean to name, which, by the arts of 
the bookſellers concern'd, has ſpread, by many editions, 
thro' all England, and corrupred, or at leaſt continu'd 
the corruption of the young readers and lovers of 
poetry. But as that has no ground in reaſon and truth ; 
ſo this valuable Maxim of the Eſay is founded on 
both, and confirm'd by the judgment of the learned 

and knowing of all nations and ages. 
With: 
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Without a genius too, for that's the foul. \ 
A ſpirit which inſpires the work throughout, 
As that of nature moves the world about; 
A heat which glows in every word that's writ „ 2 
'Tis ſomething of divine, and more than wit; 
It ſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 
Deſcribing all men, but deſcrib'd by none. 


As it is ſufficiently evident from what has been ſaid, 
that the Eſſay is perfectly in the right, and has judi- 
ciouſly determin'd, that number and rhime are but ſu- f 
perficial parts of poetry, and contribute very little to 
the ſtructure of a poem, where there is not a genius 
to ſupport them, and render them really valuable, ſo 
I believe that this aſſertion, which makes the genius 
the ſoul of the work, is too ſelf- evident to need any 
confirmation: It is certainly granted on all ſides; for 
whilſt there have been hot diſputes whether art, or na- 
ture, contributed moſt to the forming of a poet, no 
body ever yet contended that there could be a poet 
without a genius; Horace indeed having fix d this max- 
im, adds, that he can't ſee what uſe, or benefit, a 
rude, uncultivated genius, can be of, and by conſe- 
quence that judgment, or art, 1s abſolutely LT, 
for the rendering a genius truly valuable; but theſe 
conditions of art, or judgment, which Horace requires. 
to be added to a genim, do by no means leſſen the 
truth of what the E/ay affirms, when he tells us that 


a genius is the ſoul. 
| | 4 fo 
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A ſpirit which inſpires the work throughou, 
As that of nature moves the world about. 


It may perhaps be thought proper in this place 
that I ſhould define a term which is of that viſible 
importance, ſince there is no greater obſtru&:ion to 
the'clear and adequate knowledge of things, than the 
leaving the terms we make uſe of to a vague and unde- 
termin d ſenſe, It is no difficult matter to define a ſim- 
ple idea, or the term which expreſſes that ſimple idea; 
but when there is a term that ſtands for an idea that is 
extreamly complex, or compounded of great variety 
of it is not ſo eaſy a matter to give a perfect 
and adequate definition of it. Of this nature are 
theſe two terms, wit and genius; and this is the rea- 
ſon that the former has never yet been ſo compleatly 
defin'd, as to give full ſatisfaction that the definition 
was perfectly juſt ; for the general term writ ſtands 
for ſo many things ſo very different in their nature, 
that they ſeem by no means capable of being reduc'd 
to one and the ſame individual definition: For ex- 
ample, what the Latins expreſs by the word ingenium, 
we do by the term uit; what they mean by their me- 
taphorical ſal, by acumen, Jepos, and ſome other words, 
we {till expreſs by that of wit, The beautics of Ho. 
mer, Pindar, Sophicles, Euripides, Anacreon, Ariftophanes, 
Menander, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Terence, and even 
down to the points of Martial, the burlesk of 
Searron and Butler, the biting of © Mtire, and 
the mirth of our comic poets, and various other 
things, both ſerious and gay, we range under this ge- 
neral term wit; nay, even genim it (elf is often ex- 

preſs d 
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xeſs'd by uit; it is therefore no wonder that we ne- 
ver have had a true and juſt definition of wit, that is, 
a definition that expreſſes all its parts and q aliries3 _ 
and I believe I may venture to ptopheſy that we never 
ſhall have any ſuch definition. 

What has been ſaid of the term wir, will in great 
part hold good of that of genius which conſidera- 
tion, join'd with what is offer d in the Eſſay, will, I 
dare perſuade my ſelf, ſufficiently excuſe me from pre- 
tending to define it; however, onfitting the fine ſpecu- 
lations that are to be found upon this head, as being 
above the capacity of the general readers, to whom I 
chuſe to ſpeak, I ſhall venture to ſay a word or two 
about a genius. 

I think it is pretty plain that the Latins expreſs d 
what we call genius by the word ingenium, as it is evi- 
dent Horace does in his Art of Poetry; and if I do not 
miſtake the matter, that word is not embarraſs d 
with ſo many doubts, and ſo great an obſcurity as our 
word genizs ; which, tho” I ſhall not here pretend to 
define, yet, as far as it relates to poetry, I ſhall ven- 
ture to mention ſome particulars which compoſe it; 
as, a ſtrong and clear imagination, or fancy, by which 
the poet is furniſh'd with the lively images of all 
things, and enabled by them to form that imitation, 
which is the life and ſoul of poetry; for without imi- 
tation, there neither is, nor can be, any valuable po- 
etry. There is, beſides this, requir d to a poetic ge- 
nis certain warmth and vigour, which by ſome is 
call d enthuſiaſm, and which gives that force and 
tranſport to the images that are found in a great Poet, 
and proves what the Ey ſays, that a genius is the 


foul of poetry. 
A ſpi- 
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A: ſpirie which inſpires the work throughout, 
As that of nature moves the world about ; 

A heat which glows in every word that's writ ; 
*Tis ſomething of divine, and more than wit ; 
&. ſelf anſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 
Deſcribing all men, but deſcrib'd by none. 


Without this warmth, verſes are but jnſipid, and 
eventhe images, tolerably drawn, flat and untouching. 
Ovid makes this warmth a ſort of a god. 


Eft Dems in nobis, agitante caleſcimus ipſo. 


We have a God within us, whoſe motions and agita- 
tions make us grow warm ; and indeed, if the poet 
feels not this warmth himſelf when he writes, he can 
never give it to his reader; its approaches and receſ- 
Fs are ſo little in the poet's power, that he cannot 
command them when he pleaſes, which perfectly agrees 
with our notion of inſpiration, ſent to us by the will, 
and at the time of ſome ſuperior agent, that acts upon 
our mind, when, as long, and as ſhort a time as he thinks 
ſit. But this is more admirably expreſs d in the E ay 
than my words can render it. 


Where doſt thou dwell ? what caverns of the 
brain 

Can ſuch a vaſt and mighty thing contain ? 
When I at idle hours in vain thy abſence mourn, 
O where doſt thou retire ? and why doſt thou 


[r eturn, 
Some- 


Gar 


Sometimes with powerful charms to hutry me 


| [away 
From pleaſures of the night, and buſineſs of the 


[day © 
Ev'n now, too far tranſported, I am fain 
To check thy courſe, and uſe the needful rein; 


The noble author having fx'd the neceſſity of a 
genius in poetry, proceeds to ſhow that there is an 
equal neceſſity that this very genius, to make it truly 
valuable, ſhould be govern'd and regulated by judg- 
ment. 


As all is dullneſs when the fancy's bad; 
So, without judgment, fancy is but mad : 
And judgment has a boundleſs influence, 
Not only in the choice of words, or ſenſe, 
But on the world, on manners, and on men; ; 
Fancy is but the feather of the pen; 
Reaſon is that ſubſtantial, uſeful part, 7 
Which gains the head, while tother wins the 

[ heart. 


— 


The doctrine of theſe verſes is not only extreamly 
judicious, but of the greateſt importance to the per- 
fection of poetry, eſpecially in this nation, where a 
flaſh of the wildeſt fancy in nature generally goes 

8 down 
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down for moſt excellent poetry ; as if reaſon were by 
right excluded from all the productions of the Muſes, 
and we, like Democritzs, had unanimouſly agreed, 
that none ſhould- be poets but madmen. How that 
philoſopher came to entertain ſuch a notion, is not 
worth while to enquire, ſince all the great poets of 
his nation are as eminent for their judgment, as for 
their genizis, or faucy; for thoſe two words ſignify the 
ſame thing, and he could not by their practice imagine, 
but that the higheſt operations of reaſon were abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for the forming a compleat poem. But in 
England indeed, where we have very few perfect po- 
ems, and where ignorance is the diſpenſer of applauſe, 
and where the wildeſt gambols of fancy often meet 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, ſuch a mad notion might 
eaſily prevail, into which, not only the vulgar, but 
men of fine parts in other things, have evidently fal- 
len, as particularly Sir Miiliam Temple, in his Eſſay on 
Poetry, where, tho he has more than once made ſpe- 
cious and pompous expreſſions of judgment in this 
art, he at laſt throws it all off, in contradi&ion to 
what himſelf has ſaid but juſt before, and tells us 
plainly, that there is ſomething ſo libertine in poetry, 
that it cannot be confin'd to any rules ; that is to ſay, 
that there is no uſe of judgment in poetry, for judg- 
ment in any art, is only the determining what is pro- 
per, or improper, agreeable, or diſagreeable to the 
rules of that art, which, inſtead of raiſing its excel- 
lence, as he deſigns by it, leaves it without any ex- 
cellence at all ; for where there is no certain ſtandard 
of excellence, or defe&, there can be neither ; which 


reduces all manner of performanees to a level, than 
which 


(79) 
which nothing can be more injurious to, or _ 
tive of any art whatſoever. 
From theſe conſiderations, I think that the i _ 
trance, and neceſſity of this doctrine of the Eſ , ob- 
tains the laſt evidence, ſince it eſtabliſhes the ſove- 


reignty of judgment and reaſon in poetry, without 


which there can be no certain crirerion of excellence., 


Here I ſhould all the various ſorts of verſe,” 
And the whole art of poetry rehearſe. 
But who that task would after Horace do ? 
The beſt of maſters, and examples too! 
Echoes at beſt, all we can ſay is vain ; 

Dull the defign, and fruitleſs were the pain; 
'Tis true, the ancients we may rob with eaſe ; 
But who with that ſad ſhift himſelf can pleaſe; 

Without an actor's pride ꝰ a player's art 

Is above his, who writes a borrow'd part. 
Yet modern laws are made for later faults, 
And new abſurdities inſpire new thoughts. 


In theſe few lines the noble author diſcovers that 
the deſign of his future precepts is not to repeat what 


has been ſo excellently treated of already by Horace ; 


I may add, and by Ariſtotle, and all the other ancient 
critics; bur to give us new inſtructions againſt the faults 
of modern writers, which were not known to thaſe 
ancient maſters, in the Art of Poetry, or at leaſt not 


ſo plainly taken notice of as to ſtrike our modern 


writers, 
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writers, tho' equally liable to, and deſerving of cor- 


rection, as will be very plain from the particulars 
which follow : 


What need has ſatrre, then, to live on theft, 
When ſo much freſk occaſion ſtill is left? 
Fertile our ſoil, and full of rankeſt weeds, 
And monſters worſe than ever Nilus breeds. 
But hold, the fools ſhall have no cauſe to fear, 
*Tis wit and ſenſe that is the ſubje& here. 
Defects of witty men deſerve a cure, 
And thoſe who are ſo, will ev'n this endure; 


There are none ſooner alarm'd with the appea- 
ratice of a new critical diſcourſe, or more violent de- 
claimers againſt it, than the ignorant ſcribblers of all 
times; for being unavoidably conſcious of their real 
want of knowledge and art, they expect that ſuch diſ- 
courſes ſhould make it too evident to the world what 
egregious coxcombs, and worthleſs fools they are ; but 
their follies and i ignorance rendring them abſolutely in- 
corrigible, makes it a very vain and fruitleſs attempt 
to endeavour their correction and reformation; and 
therefore this noble author juſtly thinks them below 


his cognizance, and for that reaſon directs all that he 
has to ſay, to ſuch men of wit, who, borne: down by 
the tide of fancy, have negle&ed the neceſſary di- 
rections of reaſon and judgment, which ſhould have 
deliver d them from thoſe defects that only deny 


that 


18 


have obtain'd. 

To give precepts to the fools my lord ſpeaks of, is 
to adminiſter phyſick to the incurable ; for, firſt, they 
are always ſo abounding in their own ſenſe, ſo 1gno- 
rant of true excellence, and therefore ſo incapable of 
attaining it, that to tell them of any means of arri- 
ving at it, is to talk to them in a language utterly un- 
known to them; but witty men, tho' they may be 
guilty of very great faults, are yet docile, and will 
allow the force of reaſon when they hear it, and 
therefore what my lord ſays is an evident truth, 


Defects of witty men deſerve a cure,  _ 
And thoſe who are ſo, will e en this endure, 


; [abound, 
Without his ſong no fop is to be found ; 
A moſt offenſive weapon, which he draws 
On all he meets, againſt Apollo's laws, 
Tho' nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no part 
Of poetry requires a nicer art : 
For as in rows of richeſt Pearl there lies 
Many a blemiſh that eſcapes our eyes ; 
The leaſt of which defects is plainly ſhown 
In ſome ſmall ring, and brings the value down ; , 


G So 


: 


that perfe&ion to their writings they would otherwiſe 


Firſt, then, of ſongs, which now ſo much 
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So Songs ſhould be to juſt perfection wrought. 
Yet where can we ſee one without a fault, 
Exact propriety of words and thought ? 
Expreſſions eaſy, and the fancy high ; 

Yet that not ſeems to creep, nor this to fly ; 
No words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch order all, 
As, tho' with care, may ſeem by chance to fall? 
Here, as in all things elſe, is moſt unfit 
Bare Ribaldry, that poor pretence to wit; 
Not that warm thoughts of the tranſporting joy 
Can ſhock the chaſteſt, or the niceſt cloy; 

But obſcene words, too groſs to move deſire, 
Like heaps of fewel, do but choak the fire. 


What I have to ſay upon the Hric poem in general, 
or the pindaric in particular, I ſhall reſerve till I come 
to that head; for the precepts which the Eſſay gives 
here in relation to the leſſer ode, or ſong, are ſo jult, 
fo plain, ſo evident, that they have not the leaſt need 
of any comment; they are likewiſe fine, as they are 
new, and as neceſſary as they are fine. My Lords 
doctrine about the ſong is perfectly agreeable to rea- 
ſon, and the practice of the ancients, particularly of 
Anacreon, in whoſe ſongs all thoſe conditions here re- 
quir'd are perfectly obſerv'd, at leaſt, as far as the 
two languages can admit. 


I know 
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I know it has been objected as an ihaccuracy in the 
Eſ/ay, that the ſong and the greater ode are divideds 
and the elegy thrown in between them. But firſt, the 
nature of an Eſſay does not require that ſtrict and for- 
mal method, which other writings may perhaps de- 
mand; and next, our ſongs do not deſerve to be 
join d to the great ode of the ancients ; and among us 
they have this material difference, that ſougs are all 
made and defign'd for »nfick, and for that end are 
confin'd to a very few verſes; but the greater ode; 
tho among the ancients deſign'd for ick, among us 
ſeldom or never is, and is extended to a conſiderable 
length. 

The ſong is the loweſt ſort of poetry of which the 
Eſſay takes any notice, and therefore is properly ſet 
in the firſt place, from whence the E/ay riſes, by ſe- 
veral ſteps or degrees, to the greateſt and moſt ſub» 
lime performance in the art of poetry. 

But tho? our ſongs are the loweſt ſort of poetry, of 
which the Eſſay, as I bave obſerv'd, takes any no- 
tice ; yet ſince the general bent of the people hurries 
ſo many away to the writing of them, and ſince a 
Skilful performance, in this kind, is capable of afford- 
ing ſomething very agreeable, it was very well worth 
the care of our noble author to give theſe admirable 
rules; the following of which would furniſh the 
writers of them with that agreeableneſs, which they 
require to be at all valuable. 

One of the greateſt obſtacles; perhaps; to the per- 
fection of our ſongs, is the laviſh care or complai- 
ſance of the writers, to make their words to the gouſt 
of the compoſer, or muſieian; being oblig d often to 
lacrifiee their ſenſe to certain ſounding words, and fe- 
G 2 minine 
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minine rhimes, or the like ; becauſe they ſeem molt 
adapted to furniſh the compoſer with ſuch cade nces 
which moſt eaſily ſlide into their modern way of com- 
poſition: And it is very obſervable, there is ſcarce one 
maſter of muſick, who has ſet a ſong, compoſed with 
art and fine ſenſe, to any tolerable tune ; but have 
generally exerted their muſical faculty moſt upon 
ſuch trifling words, as are fcarce remov'd one de- 
gree from nonſenſe. There might be various inſtances 
given of the truth of this matter of fact; but that 
would here be ſuperfluous, ſince the reader need only 
caſt his eye over the collect ions of the moſt celebrz 
ted ſongs for mulick, to find it made evident beyond 
a contradiction; I ſhall only give one inſtance of the 
contrary, tho' many might likewiſe be found of that 
I mean Mr. Dryden's Alexander's feaſt, admirable in its 
ſenſe, and the moſt harmonious in its numbers, of any 
thing in the Exgliſ tongue: Numbers ſo harmonious 
that had one of the ancient maſters been to com- 
pole it, it had been one of the moſt tranſporting 
and raviſhing pieces of muſick that had been ſeen i 
the world theſe thouſand years ; but alas! tho it has 
been twice ſet to muſick by men of conſiderable rep 
tation in that art, yet the notes of the muſician hare 
generally deſtroy'd, not only the ſenſe, but the very 
harmony of the poet. I hear there is a third has ui 
dertaken it, a man of no mean fame in mufical con: 
poſitions, but I am afraid with not much more ſuc 
ceſs than his predeceſſors; becauſe it ſeems abſolute 
ly neceſſary for a juſt and great compoſition of this 
kind, that the compoſer ' ſhould have a poetici 
as well as a muſical genius, which was à faculty e 
minent in all the Greek mulicians, who, by — 

unde: 
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underſtanding and expreſſing the ſenſe, force, and e- 
nergy of words, produced thoſe: wonderful effects, 
the account of which ſeems almoſt incredible to theſe 
modern times, by reaſor of the different taſte and no- 
tion which we have of muſick from what the ancients 
had. They ſcarce ever employ'd their harmony in in- 
ſtrumental muſick alrogether, without the voice ; nay, 
whatever they perform'd in mufick, was confin'd to 
ſome imitation or other, and this imitation was the 
molt viſible, - and the moſt certainly obtain d by join- 
ing the ſounds, or notes to the words, and expreſſing 
that imitation in ſounds, which they found deliver d 
in the words themſelves ; ſo that there was always 
found in their compoſition ſomething extreamly pathe- 
tic and moving, which always engag d the heart, and 
ſtird up the paſſions, or calm'd them, according to 
the ſubje& of the poem; by which means the moſt 
tranſporting pleaſure muſt enſue, from the conjoint 
force of poetry and muſick, united in the ſame enter- 
tainment. But indeed the poets of Greece were al- 
moſt always equally proficients in the art of mulick, 
and ſo capable of eompoſing their awn works. 

But it is much otherwiſe in our modern ages, and 
that even in Eahy it ſelt. Pancirollus, an Ialian, in his 
book De Rebus inventis & amiſſzs, can afford no bet- 
ter title, even to the TLalian muſick, than a ſort of 
trifling fribling in muſical ſounds. Perhaps, he may 
have gone too far in his contempt of the modern 
maſters; yet is his cenſure far from being without 
ground, ſince the modern ſtudents in muſick make 
empty ſounds, with their ſeveral concords and diſ- 
cords, in their poſition and regard of each other, their 
principal, if not only care. It is impoſſible that they 


(865) 
ſhould evex arrive, with the utmoſt application they 
axe capable of, at a perfection which mere ſounds can 
never produce. Quite contrary to the ancients, our 
modern maſters, as Corelli, and others, make inſtru- 
mental muſick, abſolutely independent on words, their 
chief, if not only ſtudy, and can therefore give us 
no delight, but that which mere ſounds are capable 
of producing, the moſt artful mixture of which 
ſpeaks but to the head, very ſeldom extending to the 
heart; I fay very ſeldom, becauſe tis poſſible that 
there may be ſome exceptions to this general rule, 
but they are very few, and confin'd to ſome particu- 
lar inſtruments. The light Arietto's, and the prodi- 
gious number of diviſions, even to double ſemi-quaners, 
go no farther than the head. The latter Harry Purcel 
uſed to call ſtuttering i in muſick, and affords a ſatis- 
faction (if it affords any) very diſtinct from harmo- 
ny; ſince it is only to ſhow a wonderful volubility in 
the hong of the performer; for whilſt it breaks that 
length, which is neceſſary to give a juſt harmony 
to muſical ſounds, by ſpliting them into almoſt im- 
- perceptible fra&ions, they utterly deſtroy the very 
end and perfection of muſick. They who have juſtly 
weigh d the difference of inſtruments, have prefer d 
thoſe which have the advantage of continued, and 
lengthen'd ſounds, ſuch as the organ, violin, and ſome 
wind inſtruments ; and the want of this advantage 
upon the lute it ſelf, has made ſome of the greateſt 
maſters that I have known on it, full of complaints of 
this defect, and rais'd their endeavours and invention 
to find out a remedy, but to no purpoſe. The finelt, 
ſweeteſt, and moſt moving tone of any hand inſtru- 


ment that 1 know, is the bifh harp; we may a 
a 
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add the polyphon ; but then there can be no ſound of 
any length expreſs'd fully upon theſe inſtruments, 
which is ſupply'd by a frequent repercuſſion of the 
ſame ſtring, and ſo is fain to give us three, or four, 
or five notes for one, which likewiſe, to a nice ear, 
robs the ſound of that harmony, which a full vibra- 
tion of the ſtring would give it. 

It may be objected, that there is another defect 
upon the Jiſb harp, which over-ballances the finenefs 
of its tone, and that is the want of the half notes, 
the flats and ſharps ; but that is what I think may by 
induſtry be ſupply'd on the iſh harp, as well as it is 
already done on the Welſp harp: On thefe inſtru- 
ments, the diviſions might do tolerably well, ſince 
the inſtruments themſelves are incapable of lengthen d 
ſounds. 

Sounds alone, without any regard to, or thought 
of ſenſe and poetry, being the whole and fole obje& 
of the mind, ſtudy, and application of the modern 
maſters of muſick, it is no wonder they know fo little 
of the nature and beauty of words. When they have 
a ſong to ſer, they conſider not the ſenſe nor deſign 
of the poet, but only ſuch ſounds as hit their ear, 
and are moſt adapted to thoſe muſical tones, which 
fill their heads, and poſſeſs their whole minds, a re- 
gard to which has not only miſled our vulgar ſong- 
ſters, but even ſome men of admirable genius and 


underſtanding, who have frequently ſacrificed their 


ſenſe to the ſound, for the muſlician's ſake. 


The Greeks, quite contrary to the moderns, were a 
people too rational, and of too fine and juſt a taſte, 
to encourage or even reliſh any muſical performance, 
that conſiſted meerly of ſound, ſince that could afford 
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little or no entertainment to the mind, or at all en- 
gage the underſtanding, without which they never 
thought any diverſion worthy their attention. They 
gave Amobion and Orpheus charming voices, and words 
divinely inſpir'd, to produce the wonders they tell 
us of their Zyres, which ferv'd only to accompany 
their vocal performances. 

I know that Saxo Grammaticus has given an account 
of a fiddler of his northern clime, who, by his admira- 
ble performance upon the violin, rais'd in his hearers 
whatever paſſion he pleas'd, ro its utmoſt violence; 
and immediately, by changing his notes, either quell'd 
that paſſion, or rais d ſome other, thoꝰ contrary to it 
in its nature, to an equal exceſs. But this muſt be put 
among the ridiculous fables of that author, ſince mu- 
ſick was never in any tolerable degree of perfection 
in thoſe northern countries; and it is therefore ſo evi- 
dent a fiction, that it can afford no manner of advan- 
tage to the fautors of inſtrumental muſick. I confeſs, 
that Harry Purcel, in his froſt ſcene, has, by the artful 
mixture of flats and ſharps, pretty well imitated the 
ſhuddering cold of the climate where the ſcene lies; 
but even there he is help'd out by Mr. Dryder's 
words; and tho' that muſician made nearer ap- 
proaches to the manner of the Greek maſters, in ex- 
preſſing the force and energy of the words, than any 
other compoſer that I know of, yet he very frequent- 

ly miſtook them, even in ſome of his moſt celebrated 
ſongs. 

But a thorough examination of the ancient muſick, 
its compariſon with, and its excellence above the 
modern muſick, is 77 to large an extent for this place, 
and requires indeed an entire treatiſe by its ſelf; and 
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which, if life and health ſupply ablility, I do deſign 
to give the world. The little that I have here ſaid 
upon it, is, I hope, ſufficient to make out the point I 
contend for, and for which I introduc'd it. 

The ſubje& of our common ſongs is generally ei- 
ther gallantry or drinking; by gallantry, I mean the 
lighter or more trivial parts of love, ſeveral of which 
may in ſome meaſure be call'd ſerious, but moſt either 
humorous or epigrammatic, and indeed are very often 
entire epigrams, expreſt afrer the lyric manner; but 
theſe are trifles not worth our conſideration. He 
that would write a valuable ſong, muſt ſtudy 
thoroughly what our noble author delivers upon that 
head, till he becomes an abſolute maſter of the pre- 
cepts both in ſpeculation and practice. A ſong, com- 
pos'd by this model, would deſerve that praiſe which 
Boileau in his art of poetry gives to a juſtly written ſon- 
net in French, which is much of the ſame nature with 
our ſongs, 


A faultleſs ſonnet, fariſh'd thus, would be 
Wirth tedious volumes of looſe poetry- 


Some of the Engliſh ſong writers have been guilty 
of obſcenity in their ſongs; a fault ſo groſs, and yet fo 
common, could not be omitted, or eſcape the cenſure 
of ſo juſt a critic as the noble author of this Eſay; 
let us therefore hear what his opinion of this point is. 


Here, as in all things ele, is moſt unfit 
Bare ribaldry, that poor pretence to uit; 
Not that warm thoughts of the tranſporting joy 
Can ſhock the chaſteſt, or the niceſt clay; 
Bur 
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But obſcene words, too groſs to move defire, 
Like heaps of jewel, do but choak the fire. 


There is nothing more true and juſt than this cen- 
fare; for tho it be poſſible that there may be ſome 
lictle wit in bare ribaldry, yet it is always of a low, 
mean, and vulgar nature, and can be agreeable to no 
man of a fine taſte, and muſt be ſhocking to all the 
ladies, and is at moſt but the nauſeous pertneſs of a 
porter-like genius. 

My lord Roſcommon declares himſelf of the ſame o- 
pinion, in his Eſſay upon tranſlated verſe, in the follow- 
ing words : 


Inmmodeſt words ( whatever the pretence ) 
Always want decency, and often ſenſe. 


He might have ſaid, that want of decency is want 
of ſenſe, for ſo it certainly is; for what greater argu- 
ment of want of ſenſe can there be in a writer, than 
to diſguſt and ſhock where he deſigns to pleaſe ? and 
it is certain that every reader is diſguſted with bare 
ribaldry, except the moſt debauch'd, and even. the 
lowelt rank of mankind ; nay, the writer ought in rea- 
ſon to bluſh at his own performance, and not be fond 
or vain of it, according to that of Mr. Cowley. 


| — *tis but juſt, 
The writer bluſh there, where the reader muſt. 


I know it may be urg'd, that ſome of the ancients, 
of no vulgar name, have been guilty of this want of 
decency, as Catullus, Fuvenal, and ſome others. But 

I am 
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J am very ſure that this practice of the ancient poets 
mentioned will afford no protection to the modern 
tranſgreſſors in this point; becauſe the cuſtoms and 
opinions of times are extreamly different, and many 
words, which in a verbatim tranſlation would be high- 
ly obſcene, were not ſo in the original, the graveſt 
authors having made uſe of them without the leaſt re- 
proach. Peni inſervire is made ufe of by Salluſt him- 
ſelf, without the leaſt reproach on this account, which 
yet could not be put into exact Engliſh without an im- 
modeſt word, or an offence againſt decency. 

Petronius Arbiter indeed has been often too guilty 
of this bare ribaldry ; but then he ſeems thrown upon 
it by the neceſſity of his ſubject, which was graphi- 
cally to deſcribe, and by that means expoſe the more 
effectually the abominable lewdneſs of the ſecret rites 
of Priapus; but our modern writers of ribaldry have 
no ſuch plauſible excuſe, but ſeem to do it meetly for 
the ſake of the nauſeous ſound and expreſſion. 

It may likewiſe be ſaid, that in ſome excellentnaked 
ſtatues of the great ſculptors of antiquity, and ſeve- 
ral pieces of painting by the beſt maſters of Italy, the 
obſcene nudities are often expreſs'd, without any diſ- 
guiſe or covering ; bur then we mult conſider, that the 
nature of theſe ſtatues and pictures force the artiſt up- 
on it, and that the parts are ſo minute, and have ſo 
little ſhare in the maſtery of the performance, that 
they are not at all taken notice of, even by the moſt 
lewd and debauch'd beholder : Bur the bare-fac'd 
bawdry of our modern writers ſtares you in the face, 
and forces your regard as the principal part of the 
entertainment, and, like the filthy Priapus's mention d 


by Lucian to be in the temple of the Dea Syria, they 
preſent 
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N preſent you with nothing elſe but lewd and beaſtly 
Images, which is ſufficient to ſhow the jultneſs of 
this cenſure of the Egay. 


Not that warm thoughts of the tranſporting Joy 
Can ſheck the chaſteſt, or the niceſt cloy. 


The illuſtrious author of the Eſſay by theſe lines 
allows ſcope enough to the expreſſion of the warmeſt 
fallies of love. An excellent example of this is a poem 
call'd the Enjoyment, ſaid to be written by a nobleman 
of the firſt magnitude; but he not having yet been 
pleas d to own it, I ſhall not preſume to mention his 
name; where all the warmth of the very accompliſh- 
ment of love is expreſs d without the leaſt offence to 
decency. - But now let us proceed to the Elegy, * 


Next, Elegy, of ſweet, but ſolemn voice, 
And of a ſubje& grave exacts the choice; | 
The praiſe of beauty, valour, wit contains, 
And there too oft deſpairing love complains. 
In vain, alas ! for who by wit is mov'd ? 
That Phenix ſhe deſerves to be belov'd ; 
But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch fops as yex 
Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſtic ſex : 
This to the praiſe of thoſe who better knew, 
The many raiſe the value of the few. 


But 
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But here, as all our ſex BAM have try'd, | 

Women have drawn my wandring thoughts a- 
| [ ide. 

Their greateſt fault, who in this kind have writ, 

Is not defect in words, nor want of wit. 

But ſhould this muſe harmonious numbers yield, 

And every couplet be with fancy fill'd ; | 

If yet a juſt coherence be not made 

Between each thought, and the whole model laid 

So right, that every line may higher riſe, 

Like goodly mountains, till they reach the skies; 

Such trifles may perhaps of late have paſt, 

And may be lik'd awhile, but never laſt ; - 

Tis epigram, tis point, tis what you will, 

But not an elegy, nor writ with Kill, 


No * Panegyrick nor a + Cooper's Hull, 


Before I proceed to offer what I have to ſay upon 
the artifice and nature of the elegiac poem, I think it 
neceſſary to put the reader in mind, that the noble 
author of the E//ay has a more immediate view to the 
correction of the errors of the modern poems of this 
kind, and ſuch as may be reduc'd under this head, 


than 


— 


* Waller. I Denham. 
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than to the performances of the ancients, who hayg 
excell'd in the elegy; and this, without doubt, is the 
reaſon that the examples, or inſtances which he gives 
of the perfection of this poem, are taken from two 
Engliſh poets, that is, from Waller and Denham. 

To give a further proof of this, I ſhall repeat what 
the E/ay ſays upon this head towards the beginning. 


Tet modern laws are made for later faults, 
And new abſurdities inſpire new thoughts. 


But firſt let us hear what Horace and Boileau ſay up- 
on this ſubject 0 


| Elegies were at fiſt defign'd for grief, 
Though now we uſe them to expreſs our joy ; 
But to whoſe muſe we owe that ſort of werſe, 
I undecided by the men of ill. 


And Boileau thus: | 


The Elegy, that loves a mournful ſtile, 
With unbound hair, weeps at a funeral pile; 
I paints the lovers torments and delights, 

A miſtreſs flatters, threatens, and invites ; 

But well theſe raptures if you'll make us ſee, 

Tou muſt know love as well as poetry. 

T hate thoſe Iukewarm authors, whoſe forc d fire 
In a cold ſtile deſcribe a hot defire ; 

That figh by rule, and, raging in cold blood, 
Their ſluggiſh muſe whip to an amorous mood ; 
Their feign'd tranſports appear but flat and vain, 
They aluays figh, and always hug their chain; 
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"Adore their priſon, and their ſuff "rings bleſs, 
Make ſenſe and reaſon quarrel as they pleaſe. 
*Tiwwas not of old in this affected tone, 

That ſmooth Tibullus made his amorozs man; 
Nor Ovid, when inſtructed from above, 

By nature's rules he taught the art of love. 

The heart in elegies forms the diſcourſe. 


Horace is extreamly ſhort upon this poem, confining 
irs ſubje&s to grief and joy, under which general 
heads all which relates to love may be very well in- 
cluded; for love has been too long cſtabliſh'd both in 
Greek and Latin a choſen ſubje& of the elegy, for H- 
race to have no regard to it in the words he made uſe 
of, | 
Boileau confines the ſubje& of the elegy to grief and 
love, but in his obſervations dwells chiefly upon love, 
giving very uſeful and juſt precepts for the young 
writer of amorous elegies ; but the elegy was more no- 
toriouſly diſtinguiſh'd from other forts of poems by its 
verſe than its ſubject; for even in the time of Horace 
himſelf it had admitted almoſt all kinds of ſubjects, 
except ſuch as provoł d laughter, or were ſatirical. 
It would be a very vain and ſuperfluous labour to 
endeavour to give you the origin of this ſort of verſe, 
or ſay who was the inventer of it, ſince Horace him- 
ſelf leaves it in doubt, when they had much better 
helps for ſuch a diſcovery than any we can now pre- 
tend to, nor is it of any great conſequence to us, 
lince the verſe itſelf is not made uſe of in our tongue. 
It conſiſted in a verſe of fix feet, and one of five, in 
which couplet the ſenſe was generally compleat, tho? 
not always, there being ſeveral examples in Ovid, » 
we 
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well as other elegiac writers, of the ſenſe being car- 
ry d on into the ſecond couplet. How far this ought 


to be a rule among us in writings of this nature, 1 
mall leave to be decided by better judges. 


Ovid's calendar, or his book De Fuſtis, as well as 
his letters De Ponto, give ſufficient proof of that va- 
riety of ſubje& which the elegy admitted, even in thoſe 
days, ſince every thing that was written in that ſort 
of verſe was eſteem d elegy, except epigrams. 

This variety being ſo viſible in the ancients, we 
may well allow the Eſſay, in the place under our con 
ſideration, to admit more ſubje&s into the modern Ele- 
gy than grief and love; ſince indeed moſt of our mo- 
dern copies of verſes, except Epigrams, Satires, Burlesh, 
and the like, may be reduc'd under this head of g, 
provided always that the conditions requir'd by the 


Eſſay are to be found in them; that is, that they be 


ſweet, and that they be ſolemn and grave. 


Next, elegy, of feet, but ſolemn voice, 
And of a ſubje grave exatts the choice. 


But whether it be the praiſe of beauty, valour, ot | 


wit, or the complaints of love, or indeed any other 
ſubject which may be brought under this head, my lord 


duke's rules of elegy reach them all]; for every one 


ought to have that connection, and productive chain, 
here mention'd by the E Hay. 


But Gon d this muſe harmonious numbers yield, 
And every couplet be with fancy fill d; 


* If yet a juſt coherence be not made 


Berueen each thought, and the whole model laid 
0 9 


& yight, that every line may higher riſe, : 
Like goadly mountains, till they reach the skies, 


There is nothing more common, or more evident 
than this want of a juſt coherence in moſt of tha 
taking poems that have been publith d theſe fifty 
years, and therefore it was worthy of the good ſenſe 
of our author, to form a rule that was ſo neceſſary 
for the valuable ſubſiſtence of this poem; nay, indeed, 
of all poems; for this connexion ought to be in poems 
of all kinds, tho' in Exgljb we ſcarce have it in any 
kind, not even in tragedy itſelf. As in tragedy the in- 
cidents ought, from the beginning to the end, to pro- 
duce one anothet to the very diſcovery and change of 
fortune; ſo the lines of a well writ elegy, or poem, 
ought, from the beginning to the end, to beget each 
other, and ſhow a viſible dependance of each upon. 
the other, till the whole ſubje& be entirely exhauſted, 
But this cannot be done, unleſs the poet makes a 
plan, or model of his poem, before he fits down to 
write a word of it. This is the conſtant practice of 
Ovid, both in his ſhorter, as well as longer elegies, as 
the Exgliſ reader will find in ſome of the tranſlations 
both of his elegies and epiſtles; ſome of them, I (ay, - 
becauſe taking out five or ſix of his epiſtles, which are 
admirably tranſlated, the reſt will give the _ Engl 
reader but a very weak idea of the Latin original, I 
mean Sapho to Phaon, by Mr: Pope; Canace to Maca- 
ren, and Dido to AEneas, by Mr. Dryden; Helena 
to Paris, by Mr. Dryden and the duke of Bucking- 
bamſbire; two of Mr. Duke's, and one of Mr. Or- 
ways. And I could heartily wiſh, for the ſake of the 
Engli readers, that Mr. Pope would be prevail'd up- 
H 
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on to give us the reſt by his hand; for it 18 cettaiy 
that we ſee the original of Sapho ro Pham with thuch 
more life and likeneſs than in that of Sir Carr Scroop's; 
and this is the more to be wiſh'd, becauſe in the * 
glifþ tongue we ſcarce have any thing truly and natu- 
rally written upon love, either becanſe ont poets hate 


not been lovers, or our lovers no poets 5 for as Bi 
leau ſays, | 


Bit well thoſe rapttres if you'W male us fee, 
Tou mift Þnow love as tvell as poerry; 
T hate thoſe Inkewarm #uthoys, whoſe forc'd fire 
In a cold file deſcribes a hot dere. 


The ingenious Mr. Walf requires two conditions 
in a writer of love verfes « Firſt, that he be in love 
when he writes; and next, that he have got rid d 
that paſſion when he corre&s. But whether this ex- 
pedient would be of force endigh to gie us better 


e-vetfes, or not, I very much queſtion; becauſe i 
is very ecttain that a man may be very much in tons 


and yet not be able to expteſs that paſſion beautiful 
in verſe ; whereas we find Ovid, by the ſupport oſ : 
ſtrong genius, writing in the moſt pathetic matiner on 
ſubje&s which were entirely fictitious, and in which 
by conſequence, he could have no perſonal engagement 
But leaving this matter in that uncertainty in which 
we find it, III only fay, in vindication of the ladies 
that if dur amorous complaints were more moving 
and lively, they would find 'a more ſuoceſsful Wal 
with the fair ſex ; which reflection may perhaps ut 
ford them ſome ſmall defence againſt the rely of 
m. lines. * 


— 
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And there too, oft deſpairing love complains. 
In vain, alus ! for who by wit is mov'd ? 
That Phaznix ſhe deſerves to be belov'd ; 

But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch fops as vex 
Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſtic ſex ; 
This to the praiſe of thoſe who better kuew, 
The many raiſe the value of the few. 


Tis true that in Rome there was a Lesbia and a h. 
coris falſe to, and negle&tfal of a Catullus and a Gal- 
Is; and it is very probable that many a pert coxcomb 
bore away the female prize from Propertizs and Tibul- 
hu, aud even Ovid himſelf. But let the Roman ladies 
bear the blame alone, who could be deaf ro ſuch 
harmony, and ſuch lovers, while they ſquander'd 
their favours away on fops and fools ; but let not the 
Engliþ ladies ſuffer, till they have it in their power to 
prove that they are govern'd by the ſame fantaſtic ca- 
price. It may perhaps be objected, that where ever 
a coxcomb and a man of ſenſe make their addrefles to 
a woman, ſhe will certainly reject the man of ſenſe; 
and grow fond of the fool. But I muſt in their behalf 
reply : Firſt, that in this they are no more ſcanda- 
loully guilty than moſt of our great men in Power, 
who, in the choice of their favourites; conſult not the 
merit of the perſon, but their own blind ignorant fan- 
ey and inclination. 

Next, I muſt urge in their behalf, that they are 
no more guilty in this particular than the men, who, 
in the choice of their miſtreſſes, have regard only to 
the beauty of their bodies, without conſulting, or 
conſidering that of the mind; and indeed, the body is 
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ſo much concern'd in affairs of this nature, that it is 
no wonder that we ſhould paſs the beauties of the 
mind over, as things with which we have very little 
buſineſs. | 

The enjoyments betwixt the two ſexes are general- 
ly, if not always corporal ; and it is very hard to find 
a woman who. can furniſh even a ſmall deſert of wit 
to the banquet of love, and that for the moſt part of 
the moſt trifling kind. Now if we our ſelves in love 
prefer the endowments of the perſon to thoſe of the 
mind, what reaſon have we to upbraid this as 4 
crime to the fair ? They who would urge this argr 

ment further, would needs have it that ſome men hare 
fallen in love with women only for their wit ; and 
Scribonia, whoſe perſon was almoft forbidding, ever 
maintain'd a more abſolute ſovereignty over her lo 
vers by the charms of her wit, than ever Belinds 
could with all the moſt exquifite and tranſporting 
beauties of body that' ever woman was miſtreſs of; 
the folly of Belinda's tongue never fail'd ſoon to pit 
an end to the dominion of her eyes, when the wit of 
Scribonia very ſeldom fail*'d of raiſing deſire out of ir 
difference. 

In ſhort, I have known many men of wit in lore 

with a woman for her ingenuity, but ſcarce ever te. 
member to have known one woman of wit, who in 
her amours could ever find in her heart to prefer tie 
man of ſenſe to the coxcomb ; fo that upon the whol 
matter, I am afraid we muſt allow that this cenſure 
on the fair ſex, which we find in the Eſſay on Poetry, i 


better grounded than perhaps it may at firſt ſeem t 
be to the favourers of the ladies. 


r 
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In vain, alas for who by wit is mov d? 
That Phenix ſhe deſerves to le bel d; 
But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch fops as vex 
Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſtic ſex. 


I know of but two exceptions, at leaſt I can re- 


member but two in all hiſtory, both facred and pro- 


fane, of women who paid any deference to a man's 
ſenſe. The firſt is the queen of Sheba, who undertook a 
very long journey to hear the wit, wiſdom, or poetry 
of Solomon; but in this inſtance there ſeems a great al- 
lay of curioſity ; but this curiolity ſpringing from the 
fame of Solomon's ſenſe, I will not inſiſt that it ought 


to be any diminution of the queen of Sheba's merit. 


The ſecond exception is of a counteſs of Tripoli, 
who liv'd in the time of our Richard I. and of the 


moſt celebrated Provencial poets, men of no inconſide- 


rable name in thoſe times. One of theſe poets fell 
in love with the counteſs of Tripoli, from the account 
he had heard of her beauty, wit, bounty, hoſpita- 
lity, and other excellent virtues, and accordingly 
writ many verſes in her praiſe, as well as to expreſs 
his paſſion for her, which was now grown to that 
height, that he could no longer deter the undertaking 
a voyage to ſee her ; the fatigues of which voyage 


threw him into a fever, which prov'd ſo violently 


fatal, that in leſs than two days after he landed at 
Tripoli he dy'd, but had the ſatisfaction of expiring, 
if not in the arms, yet in the preſence of the charm- 
ing counteſs of Tripoli, and of ſeeing the grief and 
tears he caus'd by the deplorable ſtate he was in. The 
counteſs ſuow d all the marks of eſteem and love for 
H 3 him 
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him that could be expected, beltowing on him a mol 
magnificent funeral, in which ſhe was the chief mouri- 
er, and erected to his memory a porpyhry monument, 
and had engrav'd on it a large epitaph, expreſſing the 
merits of the dead poet, and the excellence of his 
verſes, which ſhe caus'd to be collected, and fairly 
tranſcribd, adorn'd with all the ornaments of the 
writing of thoſe times, and kept them by her as her 
conſtant companion as long as ſhe liv d. 

Theſe two examples arc ſufficient to ſhow that 
there is no rule ſo general, but that it admits of ſome 

exceptions ;z there may be more, but theſe are all that 
ever came to my knowledge. 

But to return, with my illuſtrious author, from this 
ſhort digreſſion, into which the fair ſex has led us 
both, we mult obſerve, that point, fine thoughts, and 
quaint expreſſions are not the buſineſs of this ſort of 
poem, tho' what our verlifiers mingle with every fort 
of writing; and the reaſon why theſe Dalilabs of out 
modern poetry are excluded from this fort of poem, 
ſeems to be, that they are of too light and trivial 2 
nature to be compatible with that gravity which our 
author in the very beginning makes abſolutely neceſſi 
ry to the elegy. 

The ſubjects of elegy being ſo various, and our way 
of managing of them ſo different from that of the 
ancients, more particular rules for the forming, or ma- 
naging the ſeveral ſubjects, would run out into too 
large an extent for my preſent undertaking, for it 
would engage me in giving precepts about the nature 
of praiſe, of beauty, of valour, of wit, and the 
like; of all which I would ſuppoſe the writer tho- 
roughly acquainted before he pretends to =—_ 

Wit 
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with them. If the reader has a mind ta ſee ſuch rules 
as may be of help to him in compoſing after the an- 
cient model of elegy, he may eonſult my diſcourſe up- 
on that poem in my Comphar Art of Poetry, not being 
willing to repeat the ſame things over again,  eſpe+ 
cially ſince the fulneſs of my lord dukeꝰ's general in- 
ſtructions ſeems not at all to ſtand i in need of we fuch 
repetition, - 

As for examples of the everat ſorts of ſubjects, ei- 
ther according to the ancient method, or the modern, 
I ſhall leave them to the reader's judgment; to make 
choice of in any of thoſe authors who have been 
eminent in this kind, whether ancient or modern; - 
but for funeral elegy, which was the original ſource, 
the firſt ſubject of elegy itſelf, 1 think there is nothing 
to be found in all the prophane poets comparable to 
that elegy ſung, or ſpoken hy Dayid, on the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, and which therefore 1 ſhall tran- 


{cribe, it nat being long. N 
The beauty of Iſrael is fin por the high Placer, bow 
are the mighey fallen ! | 


Tell it not in Gath, -publiſh it not in the fronts of Aska- 
lon, Jeſt the daughters of the Philiſtines rejoice, Jeſt the 
daughters of the untircumciſed triumph. 

Ie mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain upon you» nor fields of offerings : for there the 
ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt gwey ; the ſhield of Saul, 
as though he had not been anointed with oil. 

From the blood of the lain,” from the fat of the mighty, 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the ſword of 
Saul returned not empty. 
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Saul and Jonathan were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided ; they wery fevifter than 
eagles, they were ftronger than lions. " 

Te daughters Iſrael weep over Saul, who dub you in 
ſcarlet, with other delights, 8 on ornaments of gold 
wpon your apparel. = 

How, are the mighty fallen in the midſt of the battel! 0 
Jonathan, thou waſt flain in thine high places. 

Jam diſtreſſed. for thee, my brother Jonathan, very plea- 
fant haſt thou been unto me, thy love to me was wonderful 
paſſing the love of women. 

How are the mighty falk, and the weapons hgh: 
ried? 


The next ſort of poem that the Eſſay rakes notice 
of is the Ode. The words are theſe: 


A higher flight, and of a happier force 

Are Oder, the muſes maſt unruly horſe, 

That bounds ſo fierce, the rider has no reſt, 

But foams at mouth, and moves like one poſ- 
[ eſt 

The poet here muſt be indeed inſpir d, | 

With fury too, as well as fancy fir'd, 

Corpley might boaſt to have perform'd this part, 

Had he with nature join'd the rules of art ; 
But 


1 
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But ill expreſſion gives ſometimes allay 

To nobler thoughts, whoſe fame will 'ne'er 
k decay. 

Tho! all appear in heat and fury done, | 

The language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run. 

Theſe laws may ſound a little too ſevere, 

But judgment yields, and fancy governs here ; 

Which, tho' extravagant, this muſe allows, 

And makes the work much eaſier than it ſhows. 


It is plain that the Z/ay takes notice here only of 
thoſe odes which we call pindaric ; and this, without 
doubt, is the reaſon that there is no mention of the 
particular ſubjects which the Ode admits, becauſe the 
ſubjects this ode celebrates among us, are ſufficiently 
known to be all ſublime, always great and magniſt- 
cent, and which great ſubjects it always treats in the 
moſt ſublime and lofty manner, with the higheſt 
warmth, and ſo great an extravagance of fancy, that 
it is apt to hurry the writer away beyond all the 
bounds of reaſon and judgment, and ſometimes makes 
him deviate into the borders of nonſenſe, under the 
ſpecious name of a heated imagination, and paetic 
enthuſiaſm ; but this warmth, this heat, this fire, their 
extent and liberties, and the caution which ought 
to be us'd in the managing of them, cannot be more 
fully and emphatically expreſs'd than in the words of 


the Eſſay itſelE, "0s 
A higher 
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A higher flight, and of a happier force, 
ve Odes, the muſes moſt tweruly borſe ; 
That bounds ſo fierce, the rider has no reſt, 
But foams at mouth, and moves like one poſſeſt : 
The poet here muſt be indeed inſpir d, 
With fury too, as ** as fancy fir d. 


The chief, if not the only precept the Eſſay gives 
us age this poem, n the diction in theſe words 


Tho all appear in heat, and fury . 
* language Heil muſt ſoft and + hour 


124 that want of art which Coley i is here arraign- 
ed for, is his defect in numbers and expreſſion. Be- 


fore I quit this head, I think my ſelf obliged to take 


notice of theſe two verſes in the Eſſay. 


 'Theſe Laws may ſound a little 00 ſevere; 
But Judgment yields, and fancy governs here; 
Which, tho' extravagant, this muſe allows, 
And makes the work much edjier than it ſhows- 


Some have puſh'd this expreſſion of the Efay much 
further than ever the author could intend it; that is, 
to the total excluſion of judgment from this poem: 
Bur it 1s plain the noble author never could have any 
ſuch meaning, becauſe he could not be contradictory 


to himſelt. In the beginning of the poem, he has told 
us plainly, that 


—— Without Judgment fancy i but mad. ” 


(2% 
So that his Grace could never think of diſcharging 
judgment entirely from all manner of rule, in à poem 
to which he has given fo conſiderable a dignity. Al 
therefore that can be meant by thele lines js, that 
judgment guides fancy with a looſer rein here than 
any where elſe, 
Theſe two lines from Boileau ſeem no ill comment 
ppon this part of the Eſſay. | 


Her generous ſtile at random oft will part, 
And by a brave diſorder ſhows her art. 


But the beſt comment and explanation of what is 
here delivered in the Eſſay, will be to lay down an ex- 
ample in one of the Odes, written by Pindar himſelf, 
as we have it tranſlated by Mr. Cowley, which, Allow 
ing for ſome expreſſions, -and ſome ronghneſles of 
the verſification, will give the reader a full view of 
the nature of this poem, 


O D E. 


UE EN of al da things, | 
2 Dancing words, aud ſpeaking ſtrings, 
What God, what Hero, wilt thou fing? 
What happy man to equal glaries bring ? 
Begin thy noble choice, 
And let the hills around refle& the image of thy voice. 
Piſa does to Jave belong, 
Jove and Piſa claim thy ſong. 
The fair firſt fruits of war, th* Olympick Games, 
Alcides 
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Acides fer d up to Jove; 
Alcides 200 thy ſtrings may move. 
But, Oh, what man to join with theſe can wort 
Join Theron boldly to thei ſacred Mew "7 prog? | 
Theron the next honour claims ; 
Theron to no man gives place, 
I firſt in Pila's, and in virtue's race; 
Theron there, and he alone, 
Ev'n his own fwift fore: fathers has outgone. 


II, 
They through rough ways, o'er many flops they paſt, 
Till oz the fatal Bank at laſt 
They Agrigentum built, the beauteous Eye 
Qf fair-fac'd Sicily, 
Which does it ſelf ith river by 
With pride and joy eſpy. 
Then chearful notes their painted years did fing, 
And wealth was one, and honour th other Wing. 
Their genuine virtues did more ſweet and clear 
In fortune's graceful dreſs appear. 
To which great ſon of Rhea, ſay 
The firm word which forbids things to decay ; 
Fin Olympus' top, where thou 
Sit't to behold thy ſacred ſhow ; 
Fin Alpheus' filver flight, Y 
If in my verſe thou doſt delight; 
My verſe, O Rhea's ſon, which is 
Lofty as that, and ſmooth as this. 


III 


For the paſt ſufferings of this noble race, 


( Since things once paſt, and fled out of thine hand, 
Hearlun 
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Hearken no more to thy command) 
Let preſent jens fil up their place, 
Aud with oblivion's filent ſtroak deface 
Of fore-gone ills the very trace. 
In no illuſtrious line 
Do theſe happy changes ſhine 
More brightly, Theron, than in 4 
So in the cryſtal palaces 


Of the blue-ey'd Nereides, 
Ino her endleſs youth does pleaſe, 
And thanks her fall into the ſeas. 
Beauteous Semele does no leſs 
Her cruel midwife, thunder, bleſs, 
Whilft ſporting with the Gods on high, 
She enjoys ſecure their company, 
Plays with light nings as t Y, 
Nor — at * bright . of the deity. 


IV. 
But death did them from future dangers free; 
What God ( alas ) will caution be 
For living man's ſecurity, 
Or will enſure our veſſel in this faithleſs ſea ? 
Never did the ſun as yet 
S healthful a fair day beget, 
That travelling mortals might rely on it. 
But fortune favour, and her ſpight, 
Roll with alternate waves, like day and night. 
Viciſſitudes, which thy great race purſue, 
Ber fince the fatal ſon his father flew, 
And did old oracles fulfil 
Of Gods that cannot lie, for they foretel but their own wil. 


V. Erfanis 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Nor is fair virtue's picture ſeen aright, 
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arr: | 
Erynnis ſaw't, and made in her own ſeed 
The innocent Parricide to bleed ; | 
She flew his wrathful Sons with mutual blows, = 
But better things did then ſucceed, [ aroſe, 
And brave Therſander in amends for what "was puff 
Brave Therſander was by none | 
In war, or warlike ſports outdone. 
Thou, Theron, his great virtues doft revive, 
He in my verſe and thee again does le; 
Loud Olympus happy thee, 
Iſthmus and Nemea dves twice happy ſee. 
For the well natur d honour there, 
Which with thy Brother thou didft ſhare, 
Was to thee double grown, 
By not being all thy own. 
And thoſe kind pious glories do deface 
The old fraternal quarrel of thy race. 


VI. 
Greatneſs of mind, and fortune too, 
* Olympick Trophies ſhow. 
Both their ſeveral parts muſt do 
In the noble chaſe of fame; 
This without that is blind, that without this is lame. 


But in fortune f golden light. 
Riches alone are of uncertain date, 
And on ſhort man long cannot wait- 
The virtuous make of them the beſt, 
And put them out to fame for intereſt ; 
With a jrail good they wiſely buy 
The. ſolid purchaſe of eternity. 
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| whilſt life's air they breathe, configer wel und hn 
Whereas th unjuſt und coverons, abe, | 

rr 
Unrelenting vermants prove, 22 | 
The heavy neceſſary Fects — | | 


VII. | 
1 hilft in the lands of unexhaufted Ia, | 
Oer which the God-lite Sun's untenried fight _ | 
Ne'er winks in Cloads, or flezps in night, | 
An entlleſs Jpring of age the good ei, 
Where neither want does pinch, nor plenty cloy ; 
There neither earth, nor ſea, they plow, 
Nor anght to labour owe 
For food, that whilſt it nour ier does decay, 
Aud in the lamp of life conſumer away, 
Thrice had theſe men through moreal bodies paſt, 
Did thrice the trial undergo, 
Till all their line ur was pn U a ft, 
The farnace had no more to th. 
Then in rich Saturn's penceful fate 
Were they for ſacred treaſures pluc d, | 
mW > world of iftands fortune. .Y 


| 
Soft-footed winds with tuntful vices there | 


Dance through the perfum d air. 
There filver Rivers through enantelP4 meadows lat, 


And golden Trees enrich their fide. 
Th' illuſtrious lenves no dropping autumn fear, 
And jewels for their fruit they bear, 
* Which 
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4 P nich by the bleft are gathered' 
Pr bracelets to the arm, and garlands - PIT bt 
Here all the heroes and their poets live ; 
7Viſe Rhadamanthus did the ſentetce give, 

Who for his juſtice was thought fit 
With ſovereign Saturn on the bench to fit. 

Peleus here, and Cadmus reign ; 
| Here great Achilles wrathful now no more, 
| Since his bleſt mother ( who before 
| Had try d it on his body in vain) 

Dipt now his ſoul in Stygian lake, 

 PFhich did from thence a divine hardneſs tale, 
| That does from paſſion, and from vice, invulnerable mali. 


To Theron, Muſe, bring back thy wandring ſong, 

Whom thoſe bright troops expect impatiently ; 
And may they do ſo long. 

How, noble Archer, do thy wanton arrows 2 

At all the game that does but croſs thine eye? 
Shoot, and ſpare not, for I ſee — 

Thy ſounding quiver can ne er empty d be. 

Let art uſe method and good hasbandry, 

Art lives on nature's alms, is weak and poor; 

Nature herſelf bas unexhauſted ſtore, 

Wallows in wealth, and runs a turning maze, 
That wo wakger eye can trace. 
Art, inflead of mounting high, 

About her humble food does hov ring fly, 

_ Like the ignoble crow, rapine and noiſe does love; 

" Whilſt nature, like the ſacred bird of Jove, 

Now bears loud thunder, and anon, with filent joy, 
The beazzoour Phrygian Boy 


* Defeats 
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Defeats the ſtrong, o ertakes Hin Prey, 


And ſometimes basks in th flames of 4* 3 
And ſometimes too he ſhrowds 
- His ſoaring wings among the claudi. 


X. 
Leave, uanton Muſe, thy roving flight, 
To thy loud ſtring the well-fledg'd arrow put, 
Let Agrigentum be the butt, 
And Theron be the white. 
Aud leſt the name of verſe ſhould giue 
Malicious men pretext to misbelieve, 
By the Caſtalian Waters ſwear 
(A ſacred oath, uo poets dare 
To take in vain, 
No more than Geds do that of Styx prophane) © 


Swear, in no city e er before, 


A better man, a." e = 


Swear, that Theron ſure has ſworn - + 
No man near him ſhould be poor. 
Swear, that none ę er had ſuch 4 graceful art, 
Firtuze's free gifts as freely to impart 
With an unenvious hand, and an unbognded heart. 


1 
But in this ehankleſs world the givers 
Are envy'd ev'n by the receivers. 
*Tis now the cheap and frugal faſhions 
Rather to hide than pay the obligatian. 

Nay tis much worſe than ſo, 
k zow an artifice does grow, 
Wrongs and outrages to do, ? 
Left men ſhould think we owe. 

I Such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Such monſters, Theron, has thy virtue found. 
But all the malice they profeſs, 
| Thy ſecure honour cannot wound : 
For thy vaſt bounties are ſo numberleſs, 
That them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, 


1s equally impoſſible. 


I have tranſcribed Mr. Cewley's tranſlation of this 
Ode of Pindar, that the reader might, by an example, 
ſee what a pindaric Ode is, and how it is to be ma- 
naged; for tho' this be a ſort of paraphraſtic trat 
ſlation, as Mr. Cowley himſelf owns, yet it plainly and 
viſibly contains all the conditions of whar we call 2 
pindaric poem, its beautiful wanderings, and its hap- 
py returns to the ſubject. 

Monſ. la Motte, a French author in the Lyric way, 
will needs have it that Pindar was thrown upon theſe 
digreſſions, as well as the praiſe of the gods, and be- 
roes of the race of him whom he celebrates, by the bar- 
renneſs and uniformity of his fubje&. Bur firſt, this 
could not be the cauſe in all his Odes, particularly in 
this on Theron, whoſe other actions could have fur- 
niſn'd him with matter of praiſe ſufficient to have 
finiſh'd his poem without any digreſſion, as his depo- 
ſing and taking the tyrant of Himera, his beating the 
Carthaginian general, and ſeveral other noble actions 
of that prince. . 

Next, Monſ. la Motte ſeems guilty of a ſtrange blur 
der here, in attributing the praiſe which Pindar gives to 
the gods, Heroes, and founders of the city to which his 
patron belonged, as meer helps forc'd in by the poet 
ro ſupply the barrenneſs of his ſubje& ;. whereas the 


praiſc of the city, its founders, and the heroes of any 
race 


Fran a 
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tace, are the common and allowed topics of praiſe 

fix d by the rules of rhetdrick it ſelf. I will allow Mr. 

Ja Morte, that it is not effential to the Ode, to treat of 
nothing but princes, heroes, and gods; but muſt con- 
tend, that what we call now a pindaric Ode, muſt 
have ſome of thoſe, dr ſomething equally fablime for 
its ſubje& ; there wou'd elſe be no room for that en- 
thuſiaſm, warmth, or heat requir'd by the El, and 
allow d even by Mr. la Motte himſelf. 

As fot the other ſubjects of the ode which Mr. Ja 
Motte requires, I ſhall ſay a few words of them when 
T have done with this head. 

Tho? much of the beauty of Pindar's manner, eſpe- 
cially his wanderings and fine returns to his ſubject, 
may be diſcovered by Mr: Cowley's tranſlation of this 
Ode; yet niethinks we d not find that warmth, that 
enthuſiaſm and vehemence which the Ey makes ſo 
peculiar a quality to this Ode, and which Horace him- 
ſelf, in his Ode on the praiſe of Pindar, ſeems to attri- 
bute to him. It is my opinion that much of this iti 
Pindar depends upon his diftion, and therefore may 
eaſily be loſt, even in the beſt tranſlation of him into 
another language. To ſupply this defect, and not 
leave the reader without ſome image of what is here 
dnly mentioned in words, I am oblig'd to have re- 
courſe to ſome of the ſongs or Odes of the Hebrew po- 
ets, ſuch as Moſes, Deborah, David, and ſome others, 
where he will find that heat, that divine enthuſiaſm, 
that true ſublime, which is no where elſe to be met 
with, at leaſt in that petfeRion which even our vul- 
gar tranſlations give us. | 

I hope the reader will pardon my giving kim 


I 2 eeſſity 


| much of ſcripture, becauſe there ſeems here a ne» 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ceſſity for it; and next, I ſhall trouble him with no 
more in theſe commentaries; and I am ſure if he has 
any ſoul or genius for poetry, it muſt give him the 
higheſt tranſport and pleaſure ; for who can read or 
hear the ſong of Moſes, without ſuch emotions as muſt 
produce the moſt ſovereign delight? I ſhall therefore 
begin my quotations with this ſong. 


J uill fing unto the Loxp, for he hath triumphed gle 
riouſiy; the horſe and his rider hath te thrown into the ſea. 
The Lorp is my ſtrength and ſung, and he is become 
my ſalvation : he is my God, and I will prepare him an ba: 
bitation ; my fathers God, and I will exalt him. 

The Lobo is a man of war : the Lokb is his name. . 

Pharaoh's chariots and his hoſt hath he caſt into the 

fea : his choſen captains alſo are drowned in the red ſea. 

The depths have covered them, they ſank into the bottom 
as a ſtone. - 

Thy right hand, O LoD, is become glorious in pouer: 
thy right hand, O Lok ob, hath daſhed in pieces the eneny. 

And in the greatueſs of thine excellency thou haſt over 
thrown them that roſe up againſt thee : thou ſenteſt forth thy 
wrath, which conſumed them as ſtubble. 

And with the blaſt of thy neſtrils the waters were gather 
ed together ; le floods ſtood upright as an heap, and ile 
depths were cengealed in the heart of the ſea. 

The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will overtake, 1 will d- 
vide the ſpoil: my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied upon them, Il 
draw my ſword, mine hand ſhall deftroy them. 

Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea covered them: 
the -y Jank as lead into the mighty waters. 

Mo is like unto thee, O Lo RD, amongſt the gods? 
who is like unto thee, glorious in holineſs, fearful in pra 

ſes, dung wonders « ? Thi 


. 

Thou ſtretehedſt cut thy right hand, the eanxh ſwallowed 
them. 

Thou in'thy mercy haſt led forth the people which has 
haſt redeemed - thou haſt guided them in thy ſtrength unto 
thy holy habitation, 

The people ſhall hear, and be afraid : ſorrow ſhall take 
hold on the inhabitants of Paleſtina. 

Then the dukes of Edom ſhall be amax d, the mighty men 
of Moab, trembling ſhall take hold of them: al the inhabi- 
tants of Canaan ſhall melt away, 

Fear and dread Hall fall upon them, by the greatneſs of 
thine arm they ſhall be as ſtill as a ſtone : till thy people paſs 
over, O L oRD, till the people paſs over which thou haſt 
purchaſed. 

Thou ſhalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain 
of thine inheritance, in the place, O LoD, which thou 
haſt made for thee to duell in in the ſanctiuary, OL oR d, 
which thy hands have eſtabliſhed. 

The Lox Þ Hall reign for ever and ever. 


might here quote likewiſe the ſong of Deborah, 
and Barak, which is wonderfully fine ; but that being 
likewiſe a ſong of triumph upon the ſucceſs of the 1 
raelites againſt Siſera, I ſhall only deſire the reader to 
read it over, in the fifth chapter of the book of Jud- 
$25, and ſhall here add an Ode or ſong of David upon a 
different ſubject, in that ſublime diction, with which 
Mr. Dennis has cloathed it in his Grownds of "A ; 
it is part of the 18th Pſalm. 


In my diſtreſs I call d upon the Lord, 
And to my God [1 cry'd ; he from his height 
EF - 
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Above all heights ſtrait heard my mournfu] voice, 
And to my loud complaint inclin d his ear. 
Erait the earth trembled, and her entrails ſhook, 
As conſcious of her great creator's wrath. 
The mountains from their fix'd foundations ran, 
And, frighted, from their inmoſt caverns roar d. 
From out his noſtrils a tempeſtuous cloud 
Of pitchy ſmoke m ſpiry volumes flew ; 
Aud from his mouth there ran a raging flood 
Of torrent fire, devouring as it ran. 
Aud then he bow'd the very heaven of keavens, 
And, arm d with fearful majeſty, came down. 
Under his feet he plac'd ſubſtantial night, 
Which aw'd the nations with its dreaful gloom. 
Upon the flaming cherubim he rode, 
And on the wings of all the winds he flew. 
Still darkneſs uſher'd his myſterious way, 
And a black night of congregated clouds 
Became the dark pavilion of his throne. 
The clouds his brightneſs could no longer bear, 
But, waniſhing, rever d the ſacred ſource of light ; 
And as the congregated clouds diſpers'd, 
A florm of monſtrous. hail came pouring down. 
Down the red lightning wing'd its ſlanting way. 
But when his wrathful voice was heard on high, 
Strait both the poles rebellow'd to the ſound; 
In thicker ſheets the rattling hail came down. 
Down came the lightning with repeated flames, 
And thunder, bellowing through the boundleſs ſpace, 
Aſtoniſo d nature with redoubled roars- 
Earth could no longer bear the mortal fright, 


But ſpeck it ſelf from its perpetual hinge 
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At thy rebuke, O Lord, and at the blaſt, 
The dreadful blaſt of thy revenging breath ; 
Then upwards from the gaping center cleav'd, 
With a prodigious wound. 
The fox'd foundations of the world diſplay'd, 
Diſplay'd the ghaſtful caverns of the deep ; 
A fight that blaſted ev n the world's great eye, 
And made the ſtarting ſun recoil 
From his eternal way. 


Nothing can be more great, more lofry, and ſub- 
lime, than this Pſalm of David. I ſhall add another 
Pſalm of a different nature, it is grave, but full of 
anguiſh, and the pathetic: It is a Pſalm made during 
the captivity of Judah. 

Pſalm, CXX XVII. 


By the waters of Babylon we ſat down and wept, when 
we remembred thee, O Sion. 

As for our harps, we hanged them up upon the trees 
that are therein. 

For they that led us away captive required of us then a 
2 and melody in our heavineſs : Sing us one of the ſongs 
of Sion. 87 

How ſhall we fing the Lord's ſong in a ftrange land? 

If 1 forget thee, 2 let my right hand forget 

cunning. 

F Ido not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth : yea, if I prefer me Jerulalem in my mirth 
Remember the children of Edom, O Lord, in the day of 
Jerufalem : how they ſaid, down with it, down with it, e- 
ven to the | 

O daughter of Babylon, waſted with miſery : yea, hap- 


3 thee as thou haſt ſerved us. © 
I 4 Bleſſed 


T 
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Bleſſed ſhall he be, that taketh thy children, and throw- 
eth them againſt the ſtones. 


I have choſen to give two of theſe ſongs, which I 
have quoted from the Hebrews, in the diction of our 
tranſlators of the bible,. becauſe it is more firong and 
cloſe than any of thoſe paraphraſtic efforts in rhime, 
which I have ever ſeen, of any of the poeric parts of 
the Old Teſtament. The public tranſlators had only 
in their view the rendering the Hebrew text as fully 
and cloſe as they poſſibly could, without endeavouring 
at the ſmooth and poliſh'd expreſſion that ſhould give 
their words a numerouſneſs, and an agreeable ſound 
to the ear. By this means they have retain'd a much 
more valuable quality, that is, the ſenſe, the ſpirit, 
the elevation, and the divine force of the original; 
whereas thoſe gentlemen, who have attempred any 
part of the Old Teſtament in rhime, have either, by the 
natural effeminacy of thoſe identical ſounds which we 
call rhime, or by a purſuit of a ſmooth and flowing 
verſification, or by expreſſing paraphraſtically what 
is ſaid ſimply in the original, loſt the force and 
energy of the divine ſong, in the weak ornaments of 
_— poetry; at leaſt; this I can ſay for my elf, 
that I never found my ſoul touch'd by the beſt of 
theſe performances ( even from Cowley bimſclf down 

to this day) tho' it has been ſcarce able to ſupport 
the violent emotions, and exceſſive tranſports raiſedby 
the common tranſlation, 
If the reader has read my Compleat art of poetry, he 
will perhaps be ſurpriz'd to hear me attribute a de- 
fe to the uſe of rhime in a tranſlation from the M. 
\ brews, in which language I may ſeem to bave ſaid, 
| rhime 
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chime made. a part of their verſification. Perhaps 1 
may have expreſs d my ſelf with too little caution on 
this head in that place; and therefore to reRify any 
miſtake that may ariſe from thence, I muſt inform 
the reader, that I took the hint of Hebrew rhimes from 
a diſcourſe of the learned Monſ. le Clerk, in his com- 
mentaries upon the Old Teſtament ; but he does not 
politively aſſert that it is ſo, but only that he thinks, 
he has found ſomething like rhime, that is, a ſimili- 
tude of ſounds, in ſome parts of ſome of the Hebrew 
poetry; ſo that upon the whole matter it ſeems but 3 
conjecture, a meer gueſs, which can afford no n 
ty to the opinion. 

But be this as it will in the ration, it is certain 
that rhime in Exgiiß is a ſoftener, and never affords 
any force or enetgy to the lines where it is made uſe 
of; I ſhall _ give one inſtance in this place of this 
point. 

Mr. Dryden, I think, will be acknowledg d on all 
hands to be the greateſt maſter of rhime that ever we 
had in England: But how weak, how enervate, I had 
almoſt ſaid, how trifling, is his State of innocence, com- 
par d with what Milton has ſaid apon the ſame ſub- 
ect in blank verſe ? Indeed Mr. Miltos and Mr. Den- 
nis ſeem only to have entred into the ſpirit of the ſa- 
cred writers, and for this reaſon I have put down 
that part of the 18th Pſalm, not in the vulgar tranſla- 
tion, but in Mr. Dennis s words, becauſe they come 
nearer to the royal prophet's ſenſe and genius. And 
this I think is ſufficient to ſay upon the Pindaric Ode, 
where tho' my task properly ends, becauſe the Eſſay 
goes no farther, I ſhall however preſume to add a 
few lines upon the Ode in general, by which the read- 
er 
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er may ſee what ſubjects may properly come into 4 
lyric poem. I ſhall begin with Horace, as * uin 
common has tranſlated him. F 


. 
„ 


Gods, heroes, conquerors, olympic crowns, „ 
Love's pleaſing cares, and the fre jgof wing 8 
Are proper ſubjetts for the Lyric ng. 


To Horace I ſhall add Monſieur Boileau. 


T be Ode is bolder, and has greater force: ; 

- Mounting to heaven in her ambitions flight, 
Amongſt the gods and heroes takes delight; 

Of Pila's wreſtlers tells the finewy force, 

And fings the duſty cangueror , gloriony courſe ; 
To Simois ſtreams does fierce Achilles bring, 

Aud makes the Ganges bow to Britain's king, 

Sometimes ſhe flies, like an induſtrious bee, 

And robs the flowers by nature's chymiftry ; 
Deſcribes the ſhepherds dances, feaſts, and bliſs, 
And boaſts from Phillis to ſurprize a kiſs ; 

- When gently ſhe reſiſts with feign'd remorſe, 

That what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by force. 

- Her generous ſtile at random oft will part, 

And by a brave diſorder ſhows her art, 


- Beſides theſe quotations of Horace and Boileau, tha 
reader may look back to what has been ſaid upon 
ſongs ; becauſe moſt, if not all of that, 1 *. 
ply'd to what we call the leſſer Ode. 


Of 


(13) 


of all the ways that wiſeſt men could find, 
To mend the age, and mortify mankind,  * 
Satire well-writ has moſt fucceſsful prov'd, _ 
And cures, becauſe the remedy is lov'd. 
Tis hard to write on ſuch a ſubject more, 
Without repeating things ſaid oft before. G - 
Some vulgarerrors only we we'll remove, ki * | 
That ſtain this beauty which we ſo much love: 

Of choſen words ſome take not care enough, 
And think they ſhould be, as the ſubject, rough 
This poem muſt be more exactly made, 
And ſharpeſt thoughts in ſmootheſt words con⸗ 


td. 
Some think, if ſharp enough, they cannot fail, 
As if their only buſineſs was to rail. * 
But human frailty nicely to unfold, $4 | 
Diſtinguiſhes a ſatyr from a ſcold. | * P 
Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice lay down 4 " 
A ſatyr's ſmile is ſharper than his frown. 857 
S while you ſeem 10 ſlight ſome rival yourh, G 


—_” * 
. I. 
V 


Malice itſelf may paſs ſometimes for truth, 
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T he:(a) Laureat here may juſtly claim our praiſe, 
Crows 4 by (b) with immortal 
[ bays, 
Tho' nd A and punifh'd once for others (c) rhimes, 
His own deſerve as great applauſe ſometimes ; 
Vet Pegaſus of late has borne dead weight, 
Rid by ſome lumpiſh miniſters of ſtate. 


T know it has been a diſpute, whether the end and 
aim of poetry be to give pleaſure only, ot to convey 
to us likewiſe by that pleaſure profitable inſtructiom. 
But it is worth our obſervation, that this is a diſpute 
almoſt entirely modern, and chiefly promoted by thoſe 
weak writets, who wanted genius and judgment 
enough to mingle the profitable with the pleaſant in their 
poetical performances, who, being conſcious that they 
couid produce nothing that was nobly inſtructive, and 
by conſequence beneficial to mankind, join'd with the 
ſenſeleſs vogue of a thoughtleſs generation, in eſta- 
bliſhing an opinion that profitable inſtruction was no 
part of the duty of à poet; which was indeed to 
render the ſtudy, they had made choice of, ſo worthlels 
and contemptible, that as it met with little encou- 
ragement, ſo it deſerv'd leſs. 


But 


(2) Mr. Dryden. my 
5) A famous ſatirical Poem of his. 
de] A copy of verſes call'd, An Eſſay on Satire; for which Mr. Dryden was 
both applauded and beaten, tho* not only innocent, but ignorant of the whole 


Matter. 
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But this was not the opinion of the great men of 
antiquity, who, in all their poetical compolitign 
had the profitable ſo perpetually in their Eye, that it 1s 
plain that they ſtudy d and arriv'd at that wonderful 

perfection in the pleaſant, only to convey the more ef- 
{ually to their readers the profitable ; witnels Homer 
in all he writ, witneſs the dramatic poets of Greece; 
witneſs Virgil and Horace among the Romans; the laſt 
of whom, beſides his practice, has left it as a certain 
rule, that to obtain all the compleat beauties and per- 
fections of poetry, the writer muſt join the profitable 
to the pleaſant ; and it was in conſideration of the be- 
neficial inſtructions that the poets of thoſe days gave 
mankind, that they found that eſteem and encou- 
ragement from the wiſeſt ſtates, and the molt inge- 
nious people that ever were in the world; for, in- 
deed, if poetry could afford us nothing hut pleaſure, 
ir could deſerve no greater a regard than all other 
vain, tho' agreeable amuſements. 

I will not deny, but that if Poetry had no other 
view but only pleaſure, it yet had ſome claim to out 
regard ; becauſe pleaſure ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to 
the ſupport of the numeraus inquietudes which reple- 
niſh human life. But all the pleaſure which a mere 
verſification (and ſuch is all poetry without the pro- 
fitable) can afford, is too weak, and too trifling to be 
thought of any importance to human happineſs; it 
may indeed tickle the Ear with a light and tranſitory 
diverſion of numbers and diction, but it paſſes away 
in a moment, without touching the heart, the only 
ſource of great, true, noble, and laſting pleaſure. And 
I muſt boldly afſert, that it is impoſſible to touch the 
heart, that is, to engage the paſſions, by any "wy 

at 
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ficable.. 

"Ts indecd 18 done more 7 ſome ſorts of poetty 
than others 3 and that ſort which does it moſt, is the 
moſt excellent, becauſe mankind derives the greateſt 
benefit from it, in the regulation of their paſſions, te- 
fining their manners, ind the diſcovery and correction 


of their follies arid yices. Thoſe parts of poetry which 
are principally concern'd in theſe particulars, are the 


epic, dramatic, and ſatire ; not but the profitable may 
be found i in molt of the other patts of poetry; iti 


Ime more, in ſome leſs, but in none ſo eminently as 


the three we have juſt mention'd ; as we ſhall ſee 
in thoſe conſiderations which I have to add upon them̃ 


mn the following part of theſe commentaries. 1 ſhall, in 


purſuance of the method of the noble author of the 


Ela on Poetry, ſpeak firſt of ſatire. 


It is plain from the firſt lines that his Grace delivers 


upon this head, that he is of opinion that ſatire puts 


in a very Conſiderable claim to this excellence which 1 


have been mentiobing, 


O all the ways that wiſeſt men could find, 
J mend the age, and mortify mankind, 


Satire well-writ has moſt ſucceſsful prov'd, 
Aud res, becanſe the remedy is lov'd. 


This appears to me the moſt difficult part of tlie 


Eſſay to ſpeak to with clearneſs and ſatisfaction, and 
this difficulty chiefly proceeds from the dubious 
meaning of the term Satire; and before we can exa- 
mine into the real merit of this fort of poem, and de- 
termine whether it deſerves that high encomium 

* . which 
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hich his Grace has been pleas'd to gire it, of being . 


the moſt ſucceſsful in mending the age, and mortiſying 
mankind, it is abſolutely neceſſary to fix a true and 
adequate notion of Satire it ſelf. 


The words Tragedy and Satire have very much al- 


ter d their ſignification in our modern times, and in 
this nation, to what it was among the ancients. 
Now, tragedy is taken to be ſomething very cruel, 
bloody, and barbarous; but it had no ſuch mean- 
ing in its firſt riſe, nor in all the time of the Greeks 
and Romans, as I ſhall make out when I come to the con- 
ſideration of that ſort of poem. Thus Satire with us is 
taken to be ſomething very malicious, ſharp, and biting, 
ſomething that conſiſts wholly of invectives, and railing 
at particular perſons ; but in its original meaning among 
the Romans, where it had its firſt riſe, it contained no- 
thing of ſo virulent a nature; and this miſunderſtand- 
ing of the very name of the poem has with us made 
lampoons, or copies of verſes ſtuft with ſcurrillity and 
ſcandal, in the abuſe of particulars, paſs ſo currently 
for Satire, that the general readers have no other 
idea of that poem. A great deal of malice, and a 
little wit, without learning or any knowledge of hu- 
mane nature, fine ſenſe, or refle&ion, ſets up a very 
indifferent {cribbler for a great performer in this 
kind, But as this has little or no relation to that 
of the Romans, ſo has it not more claim to the advan- 
tages given it · by thoſe lines we have quoted from the 
Eſſay on poetry, as we ſhall ſee more filly in the ſequel, 

Fhis being the falſe notion of Satire, and which 
contains nothing valuable or uſeful, it is plainly ne- 
ceſlary that I here ſhonld fix a more juſt and true idea 
of it. But to do this with the greater certainty, it is 


likewiſe 
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' quaſi plenum, to which there was nothing wanting for 
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likewiſe neceſſary that we take a view of the riſe of 
this poem among the Romans, as well as of the ety · 
mology of the word it {el And this I think I can» 


not do with more caſe to my ſelf, and more ſatisfac- 


tion to my reader, than from the preface of that 
great and judicious critic Monſ. Dacier, before hig 


notes to the Satires of Horace; and which I publiſh'd 


about eight and twenty years ago in the Engl 
rongue, to which I ſhall add ſome few conſiderations 
of my own. 

Horace intitles his two books of Satires indifferently 
Sermones, and Satire; and ſince theſe two names give 
diflerent ideas, for certain reaſons it is neceſſary to 
explain what the Latins underſtood by the word Satira. 

Satire is a kind of poeſy only known to the Romans, 
being not at all related to the ſatirical poeſy of the 
Greeks, as ſome learned men have pretended. Oui 
tilian leaves us no doubt upon this point, when he 
writes in Chap. X, Satira quidem zota noſtra eft, 
The ſame reaſon makes Horace call it, in the laſt ſatire 
of book 1, Gracis intadtdum carmen. The natural and 
true etymology is this: The Latins call 'd it SaTvk 


its perfection. Thus Satur Color, when the wool has 
taken a good dye, and nothing could be added to the 
perfection of it. From Satur they have made Satura, 
which they wrote ſometimes with an (i) Satirs; 
they uſed in other words the ſame variation of the 
letter # into i, as in maxums, maximus, optumus, off 
timus. Satura is an adjective, which has reference to 
a ſubſtantive underſtood ; for the ancient Romans ſaid 
Saturam underitanding Lancem ; and Satura Lanx was 


Properly a baſon fill'd with all forts of fruits, which 


- they 
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they offel d every year to Ceres and Bacchus, as the fitſt 
ſtuits of all they had gathered. The grammatian 
Diomedes has perfectly deſcrib'd both the cuſtom of the 
Romans, and the word Satura, in this paſſage: Laux re- 
ferta variis multiſque primitiis ſacris Cereris inferebatur, & 
a copia & ſaturitate rei, ſatura vocabatur : cujus generis 
laxciam & Virgilius in Georgicis meminit, cum hoc modo 


lick, 
a Lancibus & pandis fumantia reddimus exta. 
And —Lanceſq; & lila feremus, 


From thence the word Satura was apply d to many 
other mixtures, as in Feſtus, Satira cibi genus ex variis re- 
bus conditum. From hence it paſs'd to the works of the 
mind; for they call'd ſome laws Jeges ſaturas, which 
contain'd many heads or titles, as the Julian, Papi 
an, and Popean laws, which wete call'd Miſcellæ, which 
is of the ſame fignification with Satura. From hence 
aroſe this phraſe, Per Saturam legem ferre, when the 
ſenate made a law, without gathering and counting 
the votes, iti haſte and confuſedly all together, which 
was properly call'd per Saturam ſententias exquirere, as 
Salluſt has it after Lelius: But they reſted not here, 
but gave this name to cettain books, as Peſcemius Na 
tus, whoſe hiſtories were call'd Satura, or per Sati* 
ram. From all theſe examples tis not hard to ſuppoſe 
that theſe works of Horace took from hence theit 
name, and that they were call'd Sature, quia multis © 
variis rebus hoc carmen refertum eſt, becauſe theſe poems 
are full of a great many different things, as Porphyritts 
ſays, which is partly true, Bat it muſt not be thought 
it is immediately from thence; for this name had 
been uſed before for other things which bore a nearet 

| K reſems 
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reſemblance to the Satires of Horace, in explanation of 
Which a method is to be followed, which Caſaulm 
himſelf never thought of, and which will put things in 
ſo clear a light, that there can be no place left for doubt, 
The Romans having been almoſt four hundred years 
without any ſcenical plays, chance and debauchery 
made them find in one of their feaſts the Saturnian and 
Feſcennine pieces: But theſe verſes were rude and al. 
molt without any numbers, as being made extempo. 
re, and by a people as yet but barbarous, who had 
little other skill but what flow'd from their joy and 
the fumes of wine. They were fill'd with the grof- 
{eſt ſort of railleries, and attended with geſtures and 
dances. To have a livelier idea of this, you need but 
reflect upon the honeſt peaſants, whoſe clowniſh dances 
are attended with extempore verſes, in. which in a wet- 


ched manner they rally one another with all they knoy, 
To this Horace refers in the firſt epiſtle of his ſecond Boil, 


Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 


Ver fibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. 


This licentious and irregular verſe was ſucceeded 
by a ſort more corre&, fill'd with a pleaſant raillery, 
without the mixture of any thing ſcurrilous ; and theſe 
obtain'd the name of Satires, by reaſon of their vatie- 
ty, and had regulated forms; that is, regular dances 
and muſick, but indecent poſtures were baniſh'd. 
Titus Livius has it, in his ſeventh book, Vernauuli 

artificibus, quia Hiſter Tuſco verbo Ludio vocalam, 
nomen hiſtrionibus inditum, qui, non ficut ante, feſcennino ve/ſi 
fimilem compofitum temere ac rudem alternis jaciebant ; ſe 
impletas modis Sagiras, deſcripto jam ad tibicinem cum, 
. motuſſut 
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mbruſque congruenti peragebunt. Theſe Satires were pro- 

perly honeſt farces, in which the ſpectators and ac- 
tors were rallied without diſtinction. 

Liuius Andronicus found things in this poſture hea 
he firſt undertook to make comedies and tragedies in imi- 
tation of the Greciaus, This diverſion appearing 
more noble and perfect, they run to it in multirudes, 
negle&ing the Satires for ſome time, though they recei- 
ved them a little after; and ſome modell'd them in- 
to a purpos d form to act at the end of their comedies, 
as the French a& their farces now: And then they al- 
ter d their name of Satires for that of Exodia, which 
they preſerve to this day. This was the firſt and moſt 
ancient kind of Roman Satire: There are two other 
ſorts, which, tho' very different from this firſt, yet both 
owe their birth to this, and are, as 1t were, branches 
of it. This I ſhall prove the molt ſuccinctly I can. 

A year after Livius Andronicus had cauſed his firſt 
eftorts to be acted, Zaly gave birth to Emnins, who 
being grown up, and having all the leiſure in the 
world to obſerve the eager ſatisfaction with which 
the Romans received the Satires of which I have al- 
ready ſpoken, was of opinion, that poems, tho' not 

adapted to the theatre, yet preſerving the gall, the 
railing and pleaſantneſs which made theſe Satires take 

with ſo much applauſe, would not fail of beirig well 

receiv'd ; he therefore ventur'd at it, and compog'd 

ſeveral diſcourſes, to which he retain'd the name of 
Setires ; the diſcourſes were entirely like thoſe bf He. 
race, both for the matter and the variety. The only 
eſlential difference that is obſervable is, that Ennius, 

in imitation of ſome Greeks, and of Homer himſelf, 
took the liberty of mixing of ſeveral kinds of verſes 

R 2 together, 
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together, as Hexameters, Iambics, Trimeters, with Te 
trimetert, Trochaict, or ſquare verſe, as it en from 
the fragments which are leſt us. 

Horace has borrowed ſeveral things fron thoſe So 
tires. After Ennius came Pacuvins, who allo writ dx 
tires in imitation of his uncle Enniut. 

Lucilius was born in the time when Pacuvius was in 
moſt reputation. He alſo wrote Satires, but he gave 
them a new turn, and endeavour'd to imitate as near 
as he could the character of the old Greek comedy, of 
which he had but a very imperfect idea in the ancient 
Roman Satire, and ſuch as one might find in a poem 
which nature alone had dictated, before rhe Romans had 

thought of imitating the Grecians, and enriching them 
| ſelves with their ſpoils. "Tis thus you muſt underſtand 
this paſſage of the firſt Satire of the fecond Book of Arat 


— id, cum eſt Lucilius auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem ? 


Horace never intended by this to ſay that there were 
no Satires before Luciliut, becauſe Emius and Pacuvits 
were before him, whoſe example he followed: He 
only would have it underſtood that Lucilius having 
given a new turn to this poem, and embelliſſi d it, 
ought by way of excellence to be eſteemed the fitl 
author. Quintilian had the ſame thought, when he vn 
in the firſt chapter of the roth book, Sarira quid 
tota noſtra eſt, in qua primus infignem laudem adeptus eft Lu 
cilins. You muſt not therefore be of the opinion & 
Caſaubon, who, building on the judgment of Diomedr, 
thought that the Satire of Emius, and that of Luciliu, 
were entirely different. Theſe are the very-words fe 


1 


_ 
this Grammarian, which have deceived this judicious 
critic. Satira eſt carmen apud Romanos, non quidem a- 
Grzcos maledicum, ad carpenda hominum vitia, Ar- 
thee Comædiæ charactere compoſitum, quale ſcripſerum Lu- 
cilius & Horatius & Perſius: ſed olim carmen, quod ex 
variis Poematibus conſtabat, Satira dicebatur, quale ſcripſe- 
runt Pacuvius & Ennius. Tou may ſee plainly that 
Diomedes diſtinguiſhes the Satire of Lucilius from that of 
Eunius and Pacuvius ; the reaſon which he gives for 
this diſtin&ion is ridiculous, and abſolutely falſe. The 
good man had not examin d the nature and origin of 
theſe two Satires, which were entirely like one ano- 
ther, both in matter and form; for Lucilius added to it 
only a little politeneſs, and more ſalt, almoſt without 
changing any thing : And if he did not put together 
ſeveral ſorts of verſe in the ſame piece, as Emmys 
has done, yet he made ſeveral pieces, of which ſome 
were entirely Hexameters, others entirely Iambics, and 
others Trochaics, as is evident from his fragments. 
In ſhort, if the Satires of Lucilius differ from theſe of 
Exnius, becauſe the former has added much to the 
endeavours of the latter, as Caſaubon has pretended, 
it will follow from thence, that thoſe of Horace and 
thoſe of Lucilius are alſo entirely different; for Horace 
has no leſs refin'd upon the Satires of Lucilius, than he 
on thoſe of Ennius and Pacuvius. This paſſage of 
Diomedes has alſo deceived Douſa the ſon. I ſay not 
this ro expoſe ſome light faults of theſe great men, 
but only to ſhow. with what exactneſs, and with what 
caution their works muſt be read, when they treat of 
any thing ſo obſcure and fo ancient. 

I have made appear what was the ancient Satire 
that was made for the theatre ; I have ſhown that that 
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gave the idea of the Satire of Emius. And in fine, I 
have ſifficiently prov'd that the Satires of Ennius and 
Pacuvius, of Lucilius and Horace, are but one kind of 
poem, which has received its perfection from the laſt 
"Tis time now to ſ. peak of the ſecond kind of Satire, 
which I promiſed to explain, and which is alſo derivd 
from the ancient Satire; tis that which we call Vari- 
nian, or the Satire of Menippus the cynic philoſopher. 
This Satire was not only compos'd of ſeveral ſorts of 
verſe, but Varro added proſe to it, and made a mix- 
ture of Greek and Latin. Quintilian, after he had ſpoke 
of the Satire of Lucilizs, adds, Alterum illud eſt & pri- 
us Satire genus, quid non ſola carminum varietate miſtun 
condidit Terentius Varro, vir Romanorum eruditiſſimw. 
The only difficulty of this paſſage is, that Quintilia 
aſſures us that this Satire of Varro was the firſt ; for 
how could that be, ſince Varro was a great while af 
ter Lucilius ? Quintilian meant not that the Satire of 
Varro was the firſt in order of time, for he knew wel 
enough that in that reſpe& he was the laſt : But he 
would give us to underſtand, that this kind of Satire, ſo 
mix'd, was more like the Satire of Ennius and Pacuvin, 
who gave themſelves a greater liberty in this compoli- 
tion than Lucilizs, who was more ſevere and correct. 
We have now only ſome fragments left of the Satire 
of Varro, and thoſe generally very imperfeR ; the ti 
tles, which are moſt commonly double, ſhow the great 
variety of ſubjects of which Varro treated. 
Feneca's book on the death of Claudius; Boetius' 


conſolation of philsf:phy, and that of Petronius Arkite, 


are Satires entirely like thoſe of Varro. 
This is what I have in general to ſay on Satire; 


nor is it neceſſary 1 ind! ſt any more on this ſubjed. 
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This the reader may obſerve, that the name of Satire 
in Latin is not leſs proper for diſcourſes that recom- 
mend virtue, than to thoſe that are deſign'd againſt 
vice. It had nothing ſo formidable in it, as it has 
now; when a bare mention of Satire makes them trem- 
ble, who would fain ſeem what they are not; for Sa- 
tire with us ſignifies the ſame thing as expoſing ot 
laſhing of ſome thing or perſon; yet this different 
acceptation alters not the word, which is always the 
ſame; but the Latins, in the titles of their books, have 
often had regard only to the word, in the extent of 
its ſignification, founded on its etymology ; whereas 
we have had reſpe& only to the firſt and general uſe, 
which has been made of it in the beginning to mock 
and deride; yet this word ought always to be writ 
in Latin with an 2 or i, Satura or Satira. Thoſe 
who wrote it with a y thought with Scaliger, Hein- 
ſs, and a great many others, that the divinities of 
the groves, which the Grecians call'd Satyrs, the Ro- 
mant Fawns, gave their names to theſe pieces, and 
that of the word Satyrus they had made Satyra, and 
that theſe Satires had a great affinity with the Satyric 
pieces of the Greeks, which is abſolutely falſe, as Ca- 
ſaubon has very well prov'd it, in making it appear, 
that of the word Satyrus, they could never make S- 
gra, but Satyrica ; and in ſhowing the difference be- 
twixt the Satyric poems of the Greeks, and the Ro- 
man Satires, Mr. Fanheim, in his fine preface to the 
Coſars, concerning the emperor Julian, has added 
new reflections to thoſe which this judicious Critic 
had advanc'd ; and he has eſtabliſh'd with a great 
deal of Judgment five or ſix eſſential differences be- 


twixt thoſe two poems, which you may find in his 
K 4 book. 
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1 book. The Greeks had never any thing that came near 

this Roman Satire, but their Sli, which were allo bi- 
ting poems, as they may eaſily be perceived to be 
yet, by ſome fragments of the Sil; of Timon. There 
was however this difference, that the Si of the Greeks 
were parodious from one end to the other, which can- 
not be ſaid of the Roman Satires, where if ſometimes 
you find ſome Parodia's, you may plainly ſee that the 
poet did not deſign to affect it, and by conſequence 
the Paradia's do not make the eſſence of a Satire, as 
they do the eſſence of the Sli. 

Thus far the learned Monſ. Dacier, who, in this part 
of his preface which I have quoted, has with a great 
deal of curioſity, clearneſs, and judgment, given us a 
view of Satire in its firſt appearance and riſe, as well 
as in the etymology of the name; from whence it is 
plain, that it began with ſomething of that biting ſpi- 

- Tit, which it has retain'd thro' all its changes, even 
to this day, and which only among us ſeems to have 
been taken for Satire. Nay, we are ſo far fallen from 
the original meaning of the word, and the nature and 
compoſition of the poem, that we generally, at leaſt, 
call a perſonal invective, and even a downright lam- 
poon, by the name of Satire; but that the Romans 
meant no ſuch thing by it, is plain, not only from 
what Monſ. Dacier here has ſaid, and the Satires of 
Horace, Perſius, and Juvenal, but allo by this follow- 
ing conſideration : Quintilian, we find, by the fore- 
going preface, tells us, that Satire is wholly Re- 
man, or entirely of Roman invention, which is com 
firm'd,” we ſee, by Horace, when he calls it Gracis ir- 
aftum Carmen, or a ſort of verſe not touch d on by the 

| Greeks. But if either Quintilian or Horace had po 
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Satire in the ſenſe that we do now, that is, of being a 
biting and perſonally inve&ive poem only, they could 
neither of them have aſſerted any ſuch thing, ſince it 
is very well known that the Jambic poems of the 
Greeks were entirely invectives, and Archilecus is men- 
tioned by Horace himſelf, in his art of poetry, as the 
inventer of that ſort of verſe ; nay, it is remarkable, 
and what I have not found by any one elle, that Hom 
race, when he writ a perſonal invectiye, writ it in 
Iambics, and calls ſuch writings Jambics, and not Sa- 
tires, as is plain from the ſixteenth Ode of the firſt 
book, which he directs to a young lady whom he 
had abuſed in Iambics. It begins thus; 


O matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 
Quem criminofis cunque voles madum 
Pones Jambis : Sive flamma, 

Sive mari libet Adriano. 


Then as for the biting quality, which was found 1n the 
firſt original Satire of the Romans, that could not be ſaid 
to be Gracis intactum Carmen, ſince the railleries of 
the country villagers at one another, in their drunken 
feltivals in Greece, gave riſe to comedy, as the ſame - 
ſorts of railleries in Reme did to the firſt Satire, which 
was there a ſort of dramatic entertainment, as is 
plain from what we have quoted from Monſ. Dacier: 
It being thus evident that the Romans could not claim 
the invention of Satire to themſelves, by its being a 
biting and inve&ive poem, it is equally evident that 
the Romans deriv'd their right to it from that variety 
or medley of ſubjects which they contain'd, as is ex- 
uy: d by the "ery word it ſelf, Satura, Satira ; the 


biting 
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biting quality being but one part of the whole, and 
which, in my opinion, never deſcended to particular 
perſons, unleſs thoſe particular perſons happen'd to 
be ſo eminent for their vices or follies, that their cha- 
raters became general, and made them a ſort of pub- 
lic perſons, and fo capable of giving a public leſſon, 
Nay, I think I may farther ſay, that the invective 
quality, tho” againſt vices and follies, and not men, 
might perhaps be ſometimes but faintly touch'd, if 
not entirely omitted ; fince the recommendation of 
virtue was not leſs the buſineſs of ancient Satire, than 
the laſhing of vice and folly, as I believe what fol- 
lows of this preface of Monſ. Dacier will ſufficiently 
make out. | 
Having explain'd the nature, origin, and progreſs 
of Satire, I'll now ſay a word or two of Horace in pat- 
ticular. | 
There cannot be a more juſt idea given of this 
part of his works, than in comparing them to the ſta- 
tues of the Sileni, to which Alcibiades, in the banquet, 
compares Socrates : They were figures, that without 
had nothing agreeable or beautiful; but when you 
rook the pains to open them, you found the figures of 
all the gods. In the manner that Horace preſents 
himſelf to us in his Satires, we diſcover nothing of 
him at firſt, that deſerves our attachment. He ſeems 
to be fitter to amuſe children, than to employ the 
thoughts of men; but when we remove that which 
hides him from our eyes, and view him even to the 
bottom, we find. in him all the gods together : that 
is to ſay, all thoſe virtues which ought to be the con- 
tinual practice of ſuch as ſeriouſly endeavour to for- 
ſake their vices. 


Hitherto 
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Aitherto we have been content to ſee only his outs |} 
fide ; and *tis a ſtrange thing, that Satires, which have 
been read ſo long, have been ſo little underſtood, or 
explain'd. They have made a halt at the outſide, 
and were wholly buſied in giving the interpretation 
of words : they have commented upon him like gram- 
marians, not philoſophers; as if Horace had writ meer- 
ly to have his language underſtood, and rather to di- 
vert than inſtruct us: that is not the end of this work 
of his. The end of any diſcourſe, is the action for 
which that diſcourſe is compos' ; when it produces 
no action, it is only a vain amuſement, which idly 
tickles the ear, without ever reaching the heart. 

In theſe two books of his Satires, Horace would 
teach us, to conquer vices, to rule our paſſions, to follow na- 
ture, to limit our defires, to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, and 
ideas from things ; to forſake prejudice, to know thoroughly 
the principles and motives of all our actions, and to ſhun that 
folly which is in all men, who are bigotted to the opinions they 
have imbibed under their teachers, which they keep obſtinate- 
ly, without examining whether they are well grounded. In a 
word, he endeavours to make us happy for our ſelves, agree- 
able and faithful to our friends, eaſy, diſcreet, and hozeſt 
to all with whom we are obliged to live. | 

To make us underſtand the terms he uſes, to ex- 
plain the figures he employs, and to conduct the rea- 
der ſafely through the labyrinth of a difficult expre- 
ſion, or obſure parentheſis, is no great matter to per- 
form: and as Epiftetus ſays, there is nothing in that 
beautiful, or truly worthy a wiſe man ; the principal 
and moſt important buſineſs is to ſhow the riſe, the 
reaſon, and the proof of his precepts ; to demonſtrate, 
that thoſe who do not endeavour to corre them- 
8288 ſelves 
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ſelves by ſo beautiful a model, are juſt like ke. 
who having a book full of receipts proper to their 
diſtempers, content. themſelves to read them, without 
comprehending them, or ſo much as knowing the ad- 
vantage of them. 

1 urge not this, becauſe I have my ſelf omitted any 
thing in theſe annotations, which was the incumbent 
duty of a grammarian to obſerve : This I hope the 
world will be ſenſible of, and that there remains no 
more difficulty in the text: but that which has been 
my chief care, is to give an inſight into the very mat- 
ter that Horace treats of, to ſhow the ſolidity of his 
foe to diſcover the turns he makes uſe of to 
prove what he aims at, and to refute or illude that 
which is oppos'd to him ; to confirm the truth of his 
* deciſions, to make the delicacy of his ſentiments per- 
ceivd, to expoſe to open day the folly he finds in 
what he condemns; this is what none have done be- 
fore me. On the contrary, as Horace is a true Pre- 
zeus, that takes a thouſand different forms, they have 
often loſt him, and not knowing where to find him, 
have grappled him as well as they could ; they have 
palm'd upon him in ſeveral places not only opinions 
which he had not, but even thoſe which he directly 
refutes. I don't ſay this, to blame thoſe who have 
taken pains before me on the works of this great 
Poet; I commend their endeavours, they have open d 
me the way; and if it be granted, that I have ſome 
little advantage over them, I owe it wholly to the 
great men of antiquity, whom I have read with more 
care, and, without doubt, with more leiſure : I ſpeak 
of Humer, of Plato, and Ariſtotle, and of ſome other 
Greek and Latin vers, which 1 ſtudy ne 
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that I may form my taſte on theirs, and den ue 
their writings the jultneſs 4. ſenſe, and 
reaſon. 

I know very well, that there are now adays f_ 
authors, who laugh at theſe great names, who-difallow 
the acclamations which they have received from all 
ages, and who would deprive them of the crowns which 
they have ſo well deſerved, and which they have got 
before ſuch auguſt tribunals: but for fear of falling 
into admiration, ( which they look upon as the child 
of ignorance) they do not perceive, that they go from 
that admiration which Plato calls the mother of wi 
dom, and which was the firſt that open'd mens eyes. 
1 do not wonder, that the celeſtial beauties, which 
we find in the writings of theſe incomparable men, 
loſe with them all their attractires and charms, he- 
cauſe they have not the ſtrength to keep their eyes 
long enough upon them. Beſides, it is much eaſter 
to deſpiſe, than underſtand them. As for my ſelf, I 
declare, that I am full of admiration; and veneration 
for their divine genius s; I have them always-befare 
my eyes as venerable and incorruptible- judges, be- 
fore whom I take pleaſure to fancy, that I aught to 
give an account of my writings. At the ſame time I 
have. a great reſpect for poſterity, and I always thank - 
with more fear, than confidence, on. the judgment 
that will paſs on my works, if they ate happy enough 
to reach it; all this does not hinder me from eſteem- 
ing the great men that live now. I acknowledge, that 
there are a great many who are an honour to our age, 
and who would have adorn'd the ages paſt: but a. 
mong theſe great men I ſpeak of, I do not know one; 
and there cannot be one, who does not eſteem and 
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honour the antients, who is not of their taſte,” and 
who follows not their rules: if you go never ſo little 
from them, you go at the ſame time from nature and 
truth; and I ſhall not be afraid to affirm, that it 
would not be more difficult to ſee without eyes, or 
light, than tis impoſſible to acquire à ſolid merit, 
and to form the underſtanding, by other means than 
by theſe that the Greeks and Romans have traced for 
us: whether it be, that we follow them by the only 
force of natural happineſs, or inſtinct; or that art 
and ſtudy have conducted us thither. As for thoſe 
who thus blame antiquity, without knowing it, once 
for all Iwill undeceive them, and make it appear, 
that in giving all the advantage to our age, they take 
the direct courſe to diſhonour it: for what greater 
proofs can be of the rudeneſs, or rather barbarity of 
an age, than in it to hear Homer call'd dull and hea- 
vy; Plato tireſome and tedious: Ariſtotle ignorant; De- 
moſthenes and Cicero, vulgar orators ; Virgil, a poet 
without either grace or beauty; and Horace, an au- 
thor unpoliſh'd, languid, and without force? The 
Barbarians, who ravaged Greece and Italy, and who la- 
bour'd with ſo much fury to deſtroy all things that 
were fine and noble, have never done any thing ſo hor- 
rible as this. But I hope, that the falſe taſte of ſome 
particular men, without authority, will not be impu- 
ted to the whole age, nor give the leaſt blemiſh to 
the ancients. *T'was to no purpoſe, that a certain 
emperor declar'd himſelf an enemy to Homer, Virgil, 
and Titus Livius :\all his efforts were ineffectual, and 
the oppoſition he made to works ſo perfect, ſerv d on- 
ly to augment in hiſtory the number of his follies, and 


render him more odious to all poſterity, 9 4 
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ho the latter part of this laſt quotation may not 
ſeem of much conſequence, either to Satire in gene- 
ral, or to Horace in particular; yet ſince I ſhall have 
occaſion, before I finiſh theſe commentaries, to refer to 
what Monſ. Dacier has ſaid here in the praiſe of the 
ancients, I have choſen rather to put it down with 
the context, than hereafter to bring it in as a de- 
tach d quotation by itſelf. | 63 

Having thus had a full view of the ſatire of the 
Romans, and particularly /of that of Horace, the prince 
of the Roman ſatiriſts, I think we may conclude, that 
the ancient Satire can only put in a juſt claim to that 
praiſe, and excellence, which is given to Satire by the 
noble author of the Eſay; and by conſequence, that 
it 1s the ancient Satire, and not the modern, that our 


illuſtrious author had in his eye, when he writ theſe 
lines : 


Of all the ways that uiſeſi men could find, 
To mend the age, and mortify mankind, 
Satire, well-writ, has moſt ſucceſsful prov'd, 
And cures, becauſe the remedy is lov'd. 


And the very words of the Eſſay confirm me in 


this opinion: for firſt, the invention of meer invec- 


tives, meer perſonal abuſe, was not deriv'd from the 
wiſe men of any age; but from the madneſs and re- 
venge of Archilbcus, or at beſt, from the railleries of 


the country people, not very eminent for wiſdom, 
and the old comedy built upon it: the licentious 


abuſe of which, and bitter perſonal refle&ions, were 
reſtrain'd, and indeed extinguiſh'd by the wiſdom of 
the Athenian ſtate, and the perſonal invectives of the 
ſtage 
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lage uſefully chang'd into general feflections oi 
vice. The abuſe of particulars could only mortify 
particulars; and, not giving any general leſſon, could 
not adminiſter 2 general cure; and therefore from the 
advantages that the Eſſay gives to Satire, it is plain, 
that it muſt be the ancient, not modern Satire that ii 
meant. But what puts this beyond all controvetſy, 
is this line of the Eſſay; 


But human frailty nicely to unfold. 


Here his Grace exprefly tells us, that the ſubject of 
Satire is human frailty in general; that is, the vices and 
follies of human kind, and not the ſecret defects of 
But being willing to allow as much as ever I can 
to the performance of ſome ingenious men in this 
modern way, I will not wholly deny all manner of 
excellence to the perſonally inve&ive Satires ; but then 
they muſt have this certain condition, that the crimes 
and follies they charge any one with, muſt not only 
be abſolutely true, but known to the © public, and 
prejudicial to others, as well as ignominious to them- 
ſelves ; otherwiſe it is all libel, and what we call 
ſeandal, a task very unfir for a gentleman, or a man 

of probity. 


2 And cures, becauſe the remedy is lo d. 


There is ſomething in the beſt, that is, the ancient 
Satire, which either ſeriouſſy bites, or pleaſantly ridi- 
cules the folly or vice which it attacks; either, 1 

| bo 


— 
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dick bf which are agtecdtls to moſt ren, and thi 
it is which makes the remedy belov'd: 

Having f through all theſe + IPA I Tn 
only to add upon this ſubjeck, that tht noble author 
of the £faj takes a peculiar care (as he has doe o 
all other ſubjects of which he treats ) not to burthen 
you with old rules, and tell you over and over again 
whar has been ſaid a thouſand times before; but 
gives you ſome new rules, even of greater importance 
than the old, for the attivitig at perfection in thoſe 
ſeyeral parts bf poetry which he has been pleas to 
touch upon. 


Of this natute are the following precepts whith 
his Grace has given us abour ſatire. 


of choſen words ſome take not care | enough, 
And think they ſhould be, as the ſuljject, rough: 
This ben maſt be mare exaBtly mide; gf. 
Ani ſharpeſt thoughts in ſmootheſt words convey + 
Some think, if ſharp enough, they cannet fail, 
As if their only buſineſs was to rail. © 
But human frailty nicely to unfold; 
Diftinguiſhes a ſatyr from a ſcold. 
Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice lay down 5 
A ſatyr's ſmile is ſharper than his frown. ** 
H, while you ſeem to ſlight ſome rival youth, 
* itſelf may ſometimes paſs for truth. 


Here reſt, my muſe; ſüſpend thy wY 22 
while, 
A mote important task attends thy toil. | 


its) 


As fie young eagle, that defigns to | fly. 
A long unwonted ; journey through the sky, 
Weighs all the dang: rous enterprize before, 
Over what lands and ſeas ſhe is to ſoar, 
Doubts her own ſtrength ſo far, and juſtly fears 
That lofty road of airy travellers; _ 
Bur yet, incited by ſome bold deſign, 
[That does her hopes beyond her fears incline ; 
Prunes every feather,” views her ſelf with care; 
At laſt, reſolv'd, ſhe flounces in the air ; 
Away ſhe flies, ſo firon g, ſo high, ſo faſt, 
She leſſens to us, and is loſt at laſt. 
So ( but too weak for ſuch a weighty thing) 
The muſe inſpires a ſharper note to fing. 
And why ſhould truth offend, when only told, 
To guide the ignorant, and warn the bold? 
On then, my muſe, adventrouſly engage 
To give inſtructions, that concern the ſtage- 


The illuſtrious author of the Eſſay having ender 
your'd, by ſeveral valuable, curious, and happy i 
marks, to reform, and exalt, the tle of his reader if 
in thoſe parts of poctry.which he has already _ L 

pw) 
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upon, makes an agreeable and judicious tranſition, | 
by a beautiful ſimile, to thoſe parts of poetry which 
are of greater importance, that is, to the drama, eps» 
peia, or heroic poem. But firſt of the drama, where 
we ſhall find the ſame admirable method purſu'd, 
which he has .obſerv'd in all that he has already de- 
liver'd, which is, of touching but lightly, if at all, on 
the common and known rules; but by laying down 
new precepts, that are not to be found in Aviſtotle, and 
his commentators, tho” of equal evidence and impor- 
tance, and without which the excellent rules of Ari- 
fotle himſelf appear defeRive, at leaſt inſufficient, to 
preſerve the author from thoſe leſs obvious faults 
which have been found in our Engliſh writers of Tra- 
gedy, who have been guilty not only of a breach of 
almoſt all the rules of Ariſtotle, but even of thoſe of 
common ſenſe ; as will appear from the admirable re- 
marks of our illuſtrious author, which he delivers here 
on this head. , 
By what I have here ſaid, I hope I ſhall not be 

monſtrouſly miſtaken by my reader, as to appear to'ſa- 
crifice to the author under my conſideration, at the- 
expence of Ariſtotle, and that ſovereign reputation 
which his criticiſms have juſtly acquir'd among the 
knowing and judicious of all nations and ages. If the 
reader will remember what my lord duke has ſaid on 
this head, he will frankly acquit me; and theſe are 
my lord's words: | 


Tet modern laws are made for later faults, 
Aud new ahſurdities inſpire new thoughts. 


is 
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And the new abſurdities mention'd are {> odd, ſo 
fantaſtic, and fo much out of the way in the drama, 
that tis no wonder they came not under the conſidera- 
tion of Ariſtotle. 

The Athenian poets, tho' not without their defects, 
were men of too fine reaſon, and too much judgment, 
to be guilty of any thing like them, and therefore 
could not furniſh Ariſtotle with ſuch faults as are ta 
ken notice of by the Eſſay in our modern poets; to 
ſupply which defect, the Eſſay may be juſtly look d 
on as a neceſſary ſupplement to the Sagyrite ; for even 
thoſe precepts, that may ſeem to have a diſtant de- 
pendance upon Ariſtotle, are the beſt and moſt uſeful 
comments on his moſt neceſſary parts; as we ſhall {ce 
when we come to the conſideration of them. 

It is plain from this fine tranſition of the Eſa, 
from the other ſorts of poetry to the drama, that the 
illuſtrious author has a much more lofty idea of Tre- 
gedy, and the Epopwia, than of all thoſe parts of poe- 
try of which he had hitherto treated, and that with 
à great deal of juſtice ; for I think we may ſay, witi- 
out the fear of incurring a catachrefis, or harſh meta- 
phor, that moſt of the kinds of poems, already men 
tion d, are a fort of what the painters call Stil-lje; 
or at moſt landſcape, cr a draught of the brute crea 
tion; whereas Tragedy draws mankind, and may be 
call'd the hiſtory-painting of poetry. I except here 
all manner of divine poems; and if the reader deſie 
it, I will give him in all thoſe other poems which cor 
| tain a deſcription, or effects, of any of the human 
paſſions. But ſtill, theſe deſcriptions and effects a5 
but a ſort of Fice-painting, that reaches but ſome par 


ticular part of the human creature; but Tragedy gires 
k you 
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you man at his full length, attended with all his va- 
riety of paſſions, habits of mind, and their events. 
As the object of Tragedy is more extenſive and ex- 
cellent than that of any other poem; ſo are the leſ- 


ſons taught by it of more general uſe and impot- 
tance. © + | 

I ſpeak not here of modern Tragedy, I ſpeak not 
here of the fantaſtic gallimaufry, that on the Er- 
gliſþ tage has for the moſt part uſurpt that name, 
boaſted that glory, to which in the hands even of 
Sakeſpear himſelf it has but very little pretence : But 

1 ſpeak of that excellent and rational poem calld 
Tragedy by Ariſtotle, and the ancient Athenians, ſeve- 
ral of which we have {till extant among us; and 
one only of them I ſhall inſtance in this diſcourſe to 
prove my aſſertion, and that becauſe it is already 
tranſlated into the Engliſh tongue, not doubting but 
that it will plainly appear from a fair compariſon be- 
twixt it, and moſt of our moſt celebrated Tragedies, 
how far the Athenian (tage, in this particular, excell'd 
the Englih, eſpecially in its uſefulneſs. 

The aim and buſineſs of the Greek Tragedy was, by 
{ome fable or other, to teach and inculcate ſome one 
moral maxim; which it did, by the lively repreſenta- 
tion of the paſſions of ſuch dramatic perſons as were 
abſolutely neceſſary to the forming, or compoſition, 
of ſuch fable as the poet had made choice of, to pro- 
duce that doctrine which he deſign d to recommend 
by the fable he had choſen. | | 

As this fable was comprehended in the repreſenta- 
tion of one actipn only, ſo was that action of ſuch a 
kind, as to move either error or compaſſion by thoſe 
two predominant paſſions of human kind. The Greek 
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Poets, at the ſame time that they taught their moral 
leſſon, endeavour d to refine not only fear and pic 
but all the other perturbations of the human ſoul. * - 
To attain this end, it was their incumbent duty to 
make choice of ſuch characters as were poſſeſs d with 
paſſions, or manners, naturally productive of theſe 
important ends, which they propos'd in _ wri- 
ting. 
But finee T ſhall be oblig'd, in my eee on 
ſome part of the following E/ay, to ſpeak more par- 
tieularly of the dramatic characters, I ſhall ſay no 
more 6f them in this place; nor indeed can I ſay any 
thing new upon the excellence of teaching by way ef 
fable, ſince both my ſelf and others have often urg d, 
hat it was a method made uſe of not only by the wi 
ſeſt men of antiquity among the Grecians, but alſo by 
the greateſt of the Hebrew prophets, and even by out 
bleſſed Saviour himfelf ; for ſuch are all rhe n 
he gives us in the New Teſtament. 
The old Tragedy has not only this in eommon with 
the prophets, &c. bur ſeems by its very deſign to pro- 
mote the ſame end, or at leaſt purſue the ſame doc- 
trine that is taught us in the (goſpel itſelf, where the 
paſſions, or at leaſt their criminal effects, are prevented 
in their very firſt approaches, J/hoever looks on a we 
"man, ſo t 10 defire her, is guilty of adutery : which teach 
es us to fet a guard even on our eyes, ſince by thoſe 
that crime enters, and poſſeſſes the heart, and ſoon 
reduces to action thoſe gailty deſires that were not 
check'd: in their firſt appearance. 
In the ſame manner the old Tragedy taught us not 
to yield to the very firſt onſets of our paſſions, ſinee 
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by yielding to thoſe firſt onſtes ye incurr'd thoſe | 
crimes for Tragedy puniſh'd us. | N 
Principiis obfta : + ſero medicina paratur, 

Cum mala Per longas nrvaluere moras. 
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We muſt reſiſt our paſſions in their very file oh be- 
ginning, elſe we in vain endeavobr after a remedy for 
them, when they have once got the maſtery of our 
ſouls. 

Theſe were the important lelfons taught by the 
old Athenian Tragedy; this was the cauſe, that the 
wiſe magiſtrates gave ſuch vaſt encouragement to this 
poem both in irs writers and actors; for this reaſor, 
they laid out more money on the ſtage than in all 
their Perfian wars. This is confeſs d on all hands, tho 
moſt people have been miſtaken, in ſuppoſing that this 
great expence was occaſion'd by the decorations of 
the Theatre; for tho thoſe were very magnificent, yet 
the Athenians knowing nothing of change of ſcenes, 
thoſe could never amount to ſuch immenſe ſums. Plu- 
tarch, in a fragment of his Sympoſiacs, puts this mat - 
ter out of queſtion, where he ſeems to make com- 
plaint, that while the Athenians were ſo expenſive in 
their « entertainment of the actors, they were parſimo- 
nious enough 1 in the allowances they made to Nitias 
their general, for the Sicilian expedition, in his equi- 
page, and what was elſe neceſſary for his voyage'and 
command. But this I have touch d upon before: to 
which we may add the noble and generous rewards 


they gave the poets, making Sophocles, in particular, 
governor of the iſle of Samos, on his writing Antigone, 


(*) 
notwithſtanding the great price they paid kim before 
it was acted. 

But beſides the public expence upon. this uſeful 
poem, the greateſt men of Athens oftentimes gave the 
Chorus ; and the great Themiſtocles himſelf thought it 
worthy of him to 1 Choragog. 
All this expence was laid out upon the patiyes 
themſelves, no foreigner being admitted upon the 4 
#henian ſtage ; nay, there was a certain fine, by law, 
$x'd updn thoſe who ſhould employ any foreigner even 
to ſing in the Odeum, or muſic-room, which fine De- 
mades the orator paid, before he could have thoſe fo- 
reigners perform in a muſical entertainment which 
he gave to the people. But this Demades was a man 
of a profligate character, who having got great riches 
took this way to ſhow it to his countrymen ; tho' be 
might have been aſhamed of the manner in which he 
got moſt of them, having been a penſioner to the king 
of Macedon, by whom he was at laſt put to death as 2 
traitor : But this was after the death of Alexander the 
Great, when the Athenians had admitted of innova- 

tions, and loſt much of their virtue, by that aue 
they were kept under by the kings of Macedon, Epi- 
rut, oy others of Alexander's ſucceſſors, as each pre- 
ung ] come to the conſideratian of the modem 
Tragedy, 1 ſhall, en paſar, take notice of 2 miſtake in 
ſome learned men, about the antiquity of the poem of 
that name, being miſled by the term. That there was 
ſuch à poem as was call d Tragedy, before the time 
of Theſpis, is certain; ; and that not only in Athens, but 
in 1 and other parts of Greece, where the reli- 
gious Car- Sg was * d at the end of —_ 
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| rages, in honour of Bacchus, in which the victor was 

rewarded with a Goat, from whence came the name of | 
Tragedy. Bur I can find no ground in reaſon, or ra- 
ther hiſtory, to exclude Theſpis from the honour of 
the firſt rude draught of future Tragedy, which join'd 
one principal actor to the Chorms, or ancient Goat- 
Sung; which name it retain d even when its whole 
form was alter d. 

I know that in that laborious collection made by 
Gravius, there is a diſcourſe upon the Theatre, which 
makes 7 ragedy much ancienter ; but it ſeems to me to 
be founded ypon the miſtake which I have taken no- 
rice of, | 

After the firſt rude Tragedy of Theſpis had been fre- 

vented for above threeſcore years, ſome ſay much 
longer, Æſchylus brought it into greater form and re- 
larity ; into ſuch form and regularity, that the ma- 
giſtrates conſidering it, and thoſe uſes and benefits it 
might bring to the public, took it immediately into 
their own management, and ſoon brought it, by that 
means, to the perfection in which Sphocles, Euripides, 
and other great poets of thoſe times, left it; and 1 
think I may ſay, that it has not receiv d any conſide- 
table improvement ſince. | 

Having ſaid ſo much of the ancient Traghdjs: it is 
time now to turn our eyes to that which amongſt us 
has generally uſurp'd that name; that Name, I ſay, 
for it has nothing of the Thing. It is common- 
ly a company of independent dialogues tack'd to- 
gether, without any juſt coherence, and without be- 
ing directed ty any certain end, which makes it very 
often happen, that any part of it may be left out, 
and yet the entertainment remain as eutite as if it had 

| not 
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not been ſo; nay, ſometimes you may leave out the 
al character, from which the play receives its 
name, without making any gap in the contexture; 
and this is evidently. plain in that celebrated Tragedy 
call'd Tamerlain. Sometimes the whole is ſo wiſely 
contriy d, that the beginning may be the middle, and 
the middle the begamring ; ; nothing in the play challen- 
ging the place i in which it is, but the writer's will and 
plcalure- Pos hit 

Mr. Dryden, in his preface to du Freſwoy, acknow- 
ledg es this to be true in one Play which he names. His 
8 —_— are theſe : I remember only one Play, and for once I 
uiii call it by its name, THz St1GHTED Mal, where 
there is nothing in the firſt Act but what might have been 
ſaid or done in the fifth; nor any thing in the midſt, which 
might not have been placd as well i in the beginning or the 
end. 
Tho Mr. Dryden remembers but one; yet I dare 
aſſert, that there are very few that do not fall under 
this cenſure in all but the very cataſtrophe, or death of 
the principal perſons, eſpecially in thoſe which have 
met with no {mall ſucceſs, and brought their authors 
very conſiderable profits within theſe ten years. But 
beſides this, our Englih Tragedies, I ſpeak of moſt, 
not all of them, .labour with a number. of other ab- 
ſurdities, a draught of which is given us very beau- 
tifully in the Eſſay under our preſent conſidera- 
tion. 


Shine in no dreſs ſo much as in their own; . 
* The 
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The better by example to-convince, + +» -/'7? 
Caſt but a view on this wrong · ſde of ſenſes. 
Firſt, a ſoliloquy i is calmly made, 5 
Where every reaſon is exactly weigh. d; $-10l-oT 
Which once perform'd, moſt opportunely comes 
Some Hero frighted at the noiſe of drums. 
For her ſweet ſake, whom at firſt ſight he Joyes; 


And all in metaphor his paſſion proves: | 00 


But ſome ſad accident, tho' yet unknown, 
parting this pair, to leave the ſwain alone, 
He freight grows Falous, tho! we * on 
e why; 1704 
Then, to oblige his rival; A will hu 
But firſt he makes a ſpeech, wherein a T 
The abſent nymph, how much his-flame excels; 
And yet bequeaths her generoufly no 
To that lov'd man, 0 whom yet he ſcarce does 
know, ) b | 


Who ſtreight appears ( but who can fate w 


ſtand * 


Too late, alas, to hold his haſty hand, | 
That juſt has given himſelf the.cruel ſtroke; | 
At which his very rival $ heart i is broke g 2448 
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Who more to his new friend, than miſtreſs kind; 
Moft ſadly mourns at being left behind; 
Of ſuch a death prefers the pleaſing charms 
To love and living in his lady's arms. 7. 
"How ſhameful, and what monſtrous things 

gre theſe? | 
And then they rail at thoſe they cannot pleaſe; 
Conclude us only partial for the dead, 
And grudge the fign of old Ben Johnſon's head, 
When the intrinſic value of the ftage 
' Can ſcarce be judg'd, but by a following age. 
For Dances, Flutes, Italian Songs, and Rhime, 
May keep up ſinking Nonſenſe for a time 
But that will fail, which now fo * O er- 

72 rules, 

And ſenſe no longer may ſubmit to fools, 


Tho? the favourers of the Englih Tragedy may pre- 
tend; that theſe reflections reach only ſome few of 
obſcure reputation; yet it is certain, that no man, who 
is acquainted with the taking Tragedies of the greateſt 
part of the reign of king Charles the ſecond, but does 
know, that theſe reflections are grounded upon plays 
that were far from being obſcure in thoſe days; for a 
corroborating propt of which, I ſhall inſtance the Re 
hearſal, which is wholly compos'd of the monſtrous 


abſurdities which then reign'd on the Eng!iþ fag, 
an 
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and were applauded by the wogue-makers of that time 
as excelleticles. To theſe I ſhall add Mr. Rymer's 
view of the Tragedies of the laſt age, where he proves, 
even according to Mr. Dryden's conceiſion, what fan- 
taſtical and ridiculous pieces thoſe were, which even 
to our days bear the name of the beſt Tragic perfor- 
mances in our language, I mean, The Maid's Tragedy ; 
King, and no King; Rollo, Duke of Normandy ; and 
the reſt. Tho' Mr. Dryden owns, that all, or moſt of 
the faults Mr. Rymer has found, are juſt ; yet he adds 
this odd reflection (as I have elſewhere obſerv'd : } 
Aud yet, ſays he, Who minds the Critic, and who admires 
Shakeſpear leſs ? that was as much as to ſay, © Mr. 
Amer has indeed made good his charge, and yet the 
* town admir'd the poet's errors ſtill * ; which I take 
to be a greater proof of the folly, and abandon d 
taſte of the town, than of any imperfections in the 
critic, ſince the charge Mr. Rymer brings againſt 
theſe plays is, that they have no Fable, and by conſe- 
quence can give no inſtruction ; that their manzers 
and ſentiments, to ſay nothing of the dictian, are eve- 
ry where defe&ive, nay unnatural, and therefore can 
give no rational or uſeful pleaſure. 

There is another ſort of dramatic entertainments 
upon the Englih ſtage, call'd Hiſtorical Plays, in which 
tho Shakeſpear be the principal, yet almoſt all the old 
Engliſh Plays are of the ſame kind; and indeed, tho” 
the title of Hiſtorical Plays be only given by the edi- 
tors of his works to his lives of Xing John ; Richard 
the ſecond; Henry the fourth, fifth, and fixth ; Richard 
the third; and, Henry the eighth; yet almoſt all his 
other Plays may properly be call'd Hiſtorical ; for 
thoꝰ they are not all the entire lives of particular 2 

* , 
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| Tons, yet they contain, generally ſpeaking (for I think 
there is one or two exceptions,) the hiſtorical tranſ- 
actions of ſeveral years, as the Julius Caſar for ex 
ample, in which we fihd not only the conſpiracy 
againſt him, but all that happen'd afterwards in the 
Roman ſtate to the death of Brutus and Caſſius; and 
indeed he might have continued it, with the ſame 
. reaſon, down to the expiration of the Roman empite 
under Auguſtulas; nay, when his hand was in, hc 
might have gone on to his own time. 5 

In a converſation betwixt Shakeſpear and Ben 7 
fon, Ben ask d him the reaſon © why he wrote thoſe 
< hiſtorical Plays. He reply'd, © Thar finding the 
people generally very ignorant of hiſtory, he writ | 
« them in order to inſtru& them in that particular.” 
A very poor and mean undertaking for a great poet; 
which not only afforded little or no improvement of 
the lives and manners of men, but could by no means 
obtain the very end he propos d: ſince the repreſent- 
ing of a few events found in hiſtory could never make 
them hiſtorians, the writing the hiſtories themſelyes 
being only capable of that, which, when obtain d, 
would make the general readers or hearers little the 
wiſer, and not at all better men ; nay, he has in ſome 
particulars, if not falſify d, yet at leaſt not juſtly re- 
preſented the characters he has made uſe of, as hiſto- 
ry repreſents them; particularly in Richard the ſecond, 
who, as we find him in hiſtory, was the moſt aban- 
dot d tyrant that ever ſat upon the Eng/jh throne, 
guilty of the moſt barbarous oppreſſions, moſt ſervile- 
ly fearful in adverſiry, and moſt intolerably inſolent 
when the danger was either remov d, or at ſome di- 
Rance : and I can ſee no reaſon, why he made W 
"46 | 4 
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of the moſt deſpicable character of all our kings, un- 
leſs it was for the ſake of two or three fine deſcrip- 
tions, and ſome agreeable topics, or common places, 
in which ſome of our modern Play-wrights have en- 
deavowr'd to imitate him; for having got together 


two or three deſcriptions, no matter of what, or whe- 


ther to any purpoſe, or not, theſe they tack together 
with ſome odd incoherent ſcenes, which are directed 


to no certain end, and can therefore be of no 


uſe. 

But ſay the fautors of our ſtage, theſe | pieces give 
pleaſure, which is one conſiderable end of all poetry. 
But I muſt reply, that the pleaſure they give is but 
mean, poor, and lifeleſs, and infinitely ſhort of that 
tranſporting delight which a juſt and regular Tragedy, 
written according to art, excites in the ſoul, -at the 
ſame time that it conveys leſſons of the higheſt impor- 
tance to human life. 


A Jack-pudding upon a mountebank's ſtage gives 


pleaſure to the rabble that liſten to him, and perhaps 


more than the immortal Ben Johnſox, by his admira- 
ble Comedies, from the ſtage of the theatre; yet certain- 
ly theſe gentlemen will not have the aſſurance to put 


Ben Johnſon and Jack pudding on a foot: It is not 


therefore ſufficient meerly to give pleaſure, unleſs that 
pleaſure be likewiſe rational, which is always, as I 


have formerly taken notice, join d with the profitable. 


The Tragedies, I ſpeak in general, of our ſtage, as it 
is evident from hat has been ſaid, convey. nothing 
profitable to the hearer, teach us no leſſon of any man- 
ner of conſequence, and therefore give no pleaſure, 
but what is weak, enervate, inſipid, and what à man 
of ſenſe and judgment ought to be aſham'd of. On 
the 
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Loo down on forrunt, and th ignoble crowd ; 
Til the rough tempeſt of unſteady fate | 


" Taught by the change, let no raſh tant depend 
| On fortune f preſent ſmiles, but mark his end. 


Nl death ſecures en from th inſults of Fate. 
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the other hand, the older Greek Tragedy is is never with- 
out its moral, and always teaches ſome lefon 

cial to human life and happineſs. Thus i in the 0E. 
fu of Sophocles, as it is * we find this 


moral. 


Thebans, behold this Gkdipus, whoſe ndyit 
Once glorious was, the darling theme 7 | 
Mio the dark riddles of dire Sphynx explain d, 
And the decreed reward of empire gain d; 


Who of deſert, and regal s proud, 


Ruſs'd on his grandeur, and o *rwhthm'd bis fats: 
Houe er renoum d, u# meu muſt happy rat, 


There is almoſt the fanic thing urg d in the Choril 
of the fourth Act, which, becauſe it is not long; 1 will 
likewiſe tranſcribe; 


Frail ftate of man ! thy living lot I deem 
Like nothing, or a ſhadow's dream: 
He who to fortune ſpreads hu ſails, 
And fwells with her ſucceſsful gales ; 
N bo in opinion grown is great, 
Soon is becalm'd,- and drops from all his ſtats ! 
From thy example, king, from thy ſuceeſs; 
And the ſtrange viciſſitude - 
Of ali ring time, I muſt conclude, 
Fate ne er fincerely did a mortal bleſs; 
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Did thy wond rous worth proclaink ! 
How b! how mighty ! when thy ill 
Did the voracious Monfter-virgin kill! e 
nden from the ravager thou Thebes didft fre, 
Erne ſuird, and hen une ee 
Glad ſupremacy purſu'd thee, N. 

Purple pomp nnd royalty ! iow th. 
Awe whe at wid Et laws; X ID 
Who more o erubelm d in a tempeſiuous fate ? ' 

Spent and d'er-labour'd with inherent woe ? 

0b! OEdipus ! how great, how bit but now? © 
But inceſt and pollution bear thee down : 

The nuptial bet, that held the father and he ol N 

Hou could the injur d bed ſo long | 2:60 | 

In filence bear the father's wrong ? 1 
All-ſeeing time the latent guilt reveals, 

And the unlicenc d match repeals. ' © n | 
At once an husband, and u ſon © * 0% fl 
Nature condemns the complicated one: | 91117 | | 

Offspring of Laius, ubuld theſe eyes | hag i 

Had never ſeen thy miſeries ; 1 # 

To thy diſtreſs theſe plaints'T owt, 

And guſhing tears unbidden flow. 

Once 1 thy glories view'd with glad ſurprii j 
Now, ftartled at thy ſhame, Tam r- wy he 


I dare appeal to the moſt rational enemies of the 
ancients; if they have any that are rational, to ſhow 


me any thing like this in our modern 7 ann 
vr five only Ms 
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From hence it is plain, that the moral of leſſon of 
this Tragedy of OEgigus is to ſhow the frailty and 


uncertainty of all human, grandeur, the. ficklenek and 


viciſſitude of the fmiles of fortune, in which there- 
fore there is no truſt, to be put. Fortune had given 
fucceſs to OEdipus, confer's on him a crown,” made 
him lov'd and rever d by his ſubjects, and ſupply'd 
him with all choſe advantages of proſperity that ary 
one couldapyihay deſire, and yet in a few hours tur 
bles him down into the abyſs of miſery, into wretch- 
edneſs greater than ever man beſides experiene d. Hut 
how was all this done 2 hq was. it brought about? 
why, by his own. vices. and ſollies; by his curigfht, 
his raſhnefs and choler, joig'd'with the utmoſt obſt 
nacy. His curielity,grove; him on to enquirg after 
his birth; his pride and choler made him hillobis f 
ther the very day that he had been told by the 07 
cle that he ſhould murther him that begat him. *'Tis 
true, he did not know that it was his father; but be 
knew that he ought not to kill any man, eſpecially on 
ſuch trifles. r * 

The death of Zaius made way for his marrying his 
mother, which, when diſcover'd, and join'd to the 
former, render d him compleatiy unhappy. It wa 
not his killing his father, nor his inceſt with his mo- 
ther, in both which he might plead ignorance, thut 
brought him to miſety. It was that raſhneſs and cu 
rioſity which gave rife to his former ctimes, that 
threw. him from all his happineſs; and it was his rat 
neſs and curioſity which the poet puniſhes here, dy # 
diſcovery of the crimes of which he had till then bees 
 Wpotant : For had he ſtopt his enquiry after © 


doubted birth, on the prayers of Jocaſta, he 7. 
By e 


\ 
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have been neh less wreiehel, F ngt 
before ; the poet e in ak, 
only teach bs the r 

wiſe to correct our. a e traſbneſs 
tiolity, the common durcęs of many n Ucl ie | 
man kind. 

But this is 1 not call that $ Pank Ale a in by 
this Tragedy of OEdipus; there oo m5 
portant leſſon, and that regards religion; and 5 hos 
nour of the gods; in une the veracity of the pto- 
phets, and the oracle, was immediately c oncern d. 
To ſhew this, I myſt bring (Another ot fon 
the ſame play, and that i is la chortis er of the 


third act. TR 
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Ob! may it evir be my . ——— n 
Juſtly thoſe ſacred. ed. to rate 
And thoſe blot laws that hos their ” n 
From wiſdom, lodg'd above the bier; N 
Thoſe which t Olympian N \ 
Didctates from his eternal throne, * 
(Unlike yo thoſe weak, mortals frame, 
Live unaboliſh'd, ſtill the ſame ; | 
Sprung From the god, replete with heav/nly frei 
They bafſle — and keep their ſtrength entire: 


( . 
the ets and illgdl » maths... or 0 


Nom pride, and raſh contempe, l 
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Til plac ahft be Aral pen, 
And in his fear his bold foregoes. 
Oh! may the cities cares ſucceed, 


Nr exvying fates their fearch miſlead ; 


With ardent humble prayers the gods I'll move, 
ae Rn nerf kind proteffors prove ! 


em) 


di uboe er in word or deed 


Does from the ſacred laws recede, 
No devine reſentments fearing, 
Nor the hallow'd ſprines revering, 
F licentious eaſe beguile him, 
| ff diſboneſt gains defile him, 
J be purſues corrupting pleaſure, 
Or graſps at unpermitted treaſure, 
Some rigid doom his guilt oertake ; 
Elſe who hereafter will controwl 
The ſallies of his impious ſoul ? 
If no' avenging judgments ſhake 
The triumphs of the diſſolute, 
It time ti inſtructiue choirs be mute. 


(w.) 


Let miſtaken zeal no more 
The truth of oracles adore. 
No more to th Lycian temples preſſing, 
Or i Olympian god addreſſing ; 


( 


y Apollo do not right bim, n 3 
Dn the impious doubts that flight bim. 
But thou, eternal Joye| that beareſt _ 

The dire negleft, avenge thy ſon. - 

For all th orac lous truths of old, 

That were to wretched Laius told, 

Have loſt their credit and renown. 

Apollo's honours fink apace, 
Aud all the deity gives Place. 


It is obſervable, chat both OEdipus and Jule, in 
che very act before this chorus, ſpeak of the facred 
oracles of Apollo in a very lighting manner, invalida- 
ting the truth and certainty of their predictions; 2 
ptincipal article of the faith 25 thoſe times, and one 
of the chief credenda's of the Heathen Religion, 
which Sophocles endeavours to eſtabliſh by the fare of 
OEdipus, which was foretold by the oracle of Apollo, 
and by this fable came to pals to a tittle. 

How many important leſſons does this great poet 
teach his audience in this one Tragedy of OEdipus ? I 
defy any man to 2368 it with any favourite Tragedy 
on the Engliþh ſtage 

Thus for J think i it is plain, that the Athenian was 
infinitely of greater uſe, 'benefir, and inſtruction than 
the Engliſh ſtage; and as it has the advantage of 


ours in this particular, ſo I ſhall ſhew, in what I have 
to lay on the next enſuing lines of the Eſay, that the 


pleaſure that that gave was much more noble and great 
than any thing that can be deriv'd from our ſtrange 
medly, and huddle of incoherent, not to ſay incon- 
liſtent accidents, and things to which we now a-days 
M 3 give 
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give the rae of 7 
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The unities A aan, tit, aid "A 
Which, if obſerv'd, „give plays fo great a grace, 


Are, tho but licle frais d, the well known 
To be taught here, "where we Nm. alone 


From nicer faults to purge the preſent. a ages 
Jeb! obyious errors of the Engliſh ſage. 


"Our inuſftrious authot dpes not paſs oer rhe ut 
ties of a&tion, kme, ind place, as things Inconlide- 
Table in themſelyes, or not eſſchrial to the very being 
LE r ech, but 1s chings too well kriown to be the 
: 'd and abſolute rules of this poem, to need, 
utter What Ariſtoth has ſaid upon them, any farther 
- precepts to recommend them; whereas it has all a 
long been the dechdt d deſign of the fh, not to te- 
a inltructions that have been given ver and over 
ain 'by other writers, but to diſcover ſuch fault 
A0 errors which have either been over-Iook'd, or not 
' fully explain'd by former teachers in the poetic att 
But thieſe dramatic unites, that are paſs d over here it 
o few words, baye'been ſo largely, and ſo fully har 
6 as well as ſo learnedly defended by Ariſtotle, Dir 
"Fr, fd gthers, that there could dere be nothing 
_ added to thoſe precepts which enjoin them. 
| Klee end of all-rules or laws is to infiru& the ign 
Fuß; or to reſtrain the licentious j but when fuch rules 
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known, that no one can ignorapet of them, 
nothing but contumacy confinues their breach s,which 
contumacy is not to be cem d by a repetition f the 
precept, but by 4 | nt [proportioned to the 
offence, But the ungſhment laid by art and nature 
on this offence. is gqptempt and infamy, in declaring 
that the offenders inathis particular. are not #ragic 
poets, but poeraſters ; or at beſt uit zrifling verſifiers, 
I would not be miſunderſtonds px. accuſed of giving 
a harder name to theſe gentlemen than they really de- 
ſerve ; but to obviate all objections upon this head, I 
ſhall conſider the only one that can be oſſer d, and 
that is, that ſome of the offenders in this partucular 
have diſcoyer'd ſuch great qualities in other parts of 
poetry, and even in the drama itſelf, that they cannot 
poſſibly be ſaid to be poerqſters, or trifling verſiſiers. 
If 1 miſtake not the word poetaſter, it ſignifies a pre- 
tender to poetry, without the foundation of att; 
that is, without knowing thoſe duties which-nature 
enjoins in any particular ſort of poetry, whichduch 
pretaſter preſumes to write in; for indeed, art is only 
the knowledge of ſuch things as the nature of evety 
poem requires, eſpecially in the eſſentials of ſuch po- 
em. Now tho' it is true, that we have had writers 
that have diſcover'd a conſiderable addreſs; ſome in 
the draughts of the manners, ſome in the vivacity of 
the dialogue, and ſome in the correctneſs and energy 
of the diction; yet neither of theſe particulars, nor 
all together, are ſufficient to make a compleat Tragedy, 
or indeed to make any dramatic piece that deſerves 
that name, and by conſequence muſt be pretendersz ; 
or, what is all one, pottaſters ; becauſe they have atx © 
tempted to do what they have ſhewn, by their i- 


\ 
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ting, they are not at all capable of performing. Not 
to obſerve theſe unities is to deſtroy the fable which 
cannot ſubſiſt without them ; but whoever deſtroys 
the fable deſtroys the very eſſence of Tragedy, and 
muſt by the judgment of nature, as well as art, be 
condemn'd as weak pretenders to a glory which they 
were not able to obtain, and may juſtly therefore be 
call'd;' in that particular, poerafters. © * 
1 kacw that there are ſome men, who will here diſ- 
te one part of my aſſertion, by denying that nature 
requires any ſuch thing as theſe unities; they will per- 
haps yield, that the breach of them is againſt the 
rules of art ; but they being arbitrary and diſputabley 
things, are not ſufficient to condemn the offenders in 
ſo ſevere a penalty as I have mention d. I confels, 
if they could maintain their point, that nature was 
not concern'd in this controverſy, the difpute might 
carry a face of the freedom of — but alas! 
if theſe gentlemen mean any thing by nature, or wil 
allow that there is any certain meaning fix d to that 
word, they muſt alſo allow that nature is as much 
concern'd as art. The word nature I own is ſome- 
thipg equivocal; but whether you take it for that 
great plaſtic power that form'd all al chings and rais'd 
this wonderful pocm of the univerſe out of chaos and 
confuſion into order, harmony, and number ; or whe- 
ther we take it for the reaſon of things, as when we 
ſpeak of the law of nature, we mean the law dictated 
by human reaſon ; ; or whether, in ſhort, we mean by this 
term the nature of any particular art or ſcience, that is 
the foundation of reaſon on which it is built; take it, 
I ſay; in any one of theſe ſenſes, and we fhall find it 
entirely of pur fide, and that the offenders in the par- 
2 — ö rette , ticular 
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zicular fo often mention d, fin againſt nature as much 
as againſt art; for nature, in all theſe three ſenſes, is 
inconſiſtent with confuſion and abſurdity ; but the 
breach of theſe unities in Tragedy cannot be without 
confuſion, and the moſt monſtrous abſurdities. Who- 
ever therefore does not ſtrictly obſerve theſe rules, is 
condemn'd by nature, as well as art, to be a meer pre- 
tender, that is, a poetaſter. 

But to prove that this offence cannot be without 
confuſion and abſurdity, I offer theſe following conſi- 
derations. 

In all the purſuits of knowledge and inſtru&ion, 
the human mind has never in view, at the ſamegime, 
any more than one objeR; for multiplicity of objects 
divides the attention, and calls the judgment to de- 
termine on ſeveral things at the ſame time, * 
muſt neceſſarily cauſe confuſion. 

In all our enquiries into nature, the ſame unity of the 
object! is abſolutely neceſſary: As for example, If we 
propoſe to examine into the nature of Hydroftarics, We 
purſue that alone, and mingle not the conſideration 
of any other part of experimental philoſophy; be- 
cauſe in ſo doing we muſt confound the mind by va- 
riety of objects, which have nothing to do with the 
buſineſs in hand, and by conſequence diſappoint the 
very end we propoſe by ſuch enquiry- 

Again, if our enquiry, or the ſubje& of our conſi- 
deration be Algebra ; to throw in the precepts of mo- 
ral philoſophy, or even thoſe of any other part of the 
mathematics, muſt unayoidably diſtract the mind, and 
produce confuſion, : | 


* 
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But to come cloſer. yet, If the object of our con- 
ſideration be this principle of moral philoſophy, That 
the. good of mam i5 o be prefer'd to zhe good of one, or a 
few. If we divert the mind from this point, by ins 
trodycing at the ſame time the nature of the paſſions, 
or any thing elſe, cho the, ſubiect of bie, it neceſſa- 
rily cauſes confuſion; that ais it diſtraais the mind 
and attention from the purſuit ↄf the one object pro- 
pos d, to buſy it with thingamhat have no relation to 
it: And the greater the num her of ſuch things is, the 
greater muſt be the confuſion, 

To run this point to irs utmoſt extremity, would 
be un through all the ſubjects that ever were 
written upon. For in all theſe ſubje&s there is neyet 
propos d more to the mind at once than one objed. 
Thus the moral that is propos'd to be taught by 2 
Tragedy is but one, becauſe the mind, as we have 
ſeen, can conſider but one object at once. Were there 
more actions in the fable of a Tragedy than one, thete 
muſt, by conſequence, be mare leſſons than ohe s for 
every dramatic action muſt have its mgral ; abdaeyery 
moral perhaps may be very diſtinct from the other, 
which muſt neceſſarily deſtroy the attention, diſtract 
the judgment, and confound the mind by variety of 
objects ; and ſo, by endeavouxing to teach many 
things at one time, teach nothing at all. 

Bur here perhaps it may be objected by the mo- 
derpiſts, (for they will object and aſſert any,thing) 
chat I contradict my ſelf, when I deny, that one Tragedy 
ſpqyld teach more than one leflon,fince I have ighanc d, 
nay extoll'd the OEdipus of Spbocles for teaching many, 
But if they would have the juſtice to confider this ob- 
jecion, they would find that it is of no manner of 

weight, 
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weight, ſince the 26105 of OEdipus teaches. but one 
leſſon by its moral ; the reſt are accidents, and drawn 
from the Principal character and its manners, and d 
carry on, nay Fccampliſh the one leſſon taught by the 
moral of the fable, and leading directly, as well as 
neceſſarily, to that one grand leſſon. Theſe doctrines 
of e characters, as I may call them, diride not, 
nor diſtract the mind and attention, ſince they do not 
multiply the object, but are an eſſential part of it. 
This unity of action may be illuſtrated by the con- 
fideration of the Hiſtory- Painter, who in one piece ne- 
ver draws more than one action; becauſe a multipli- 
city of actions in the ſame piece muſt produce con- 
fuſion, making the eye wander from object to object, 
without fixing on any one, they being all of equal 
importance. For this reaſon there never, 1 think, has 
been found a Painter yet, at leaſt a Painter of any 
name, who has had more than one action in his piece. 
a extravagant ſome of t have been in o- 
x iculars, none ever has yet been found, who 
at the ſame time Pplac'd before the eye the judgment 
of Paris, the skirmiſh of the Centaurs, and Alexander's 
aſh ng the Granic food, much leſs any more: but our 
tragic poets have given us many actions in the ſame 
piece, nay, cram'd the whole lives of active princes 
into one play; that is, have propos d ſo many objects 
to the mind at once that it copld fix upon none. 
There m eſft be 2 great deal more {aid to prove, that 
a multiplicity of, Actions, that is, a multiplicity of 
objects in the me 77 or the leaſt breach of that 
unity, muſt cauſe confuſion, by putting the mind * 
Penn bier at the Ent d | 
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1 have not, in what I have here ſaid, urg'd the 
rules of art which enjoin this unity of action we ate 
talking of, becauſe ſome of our leading wits, without 
the leaft ground in reaſon, have been pleas'd to call 
their authority into queſtion ; and next, becauſe 1 
think it almoſt impoſſible to add any more cogent rea- 
fons, any thing more forcible than what we find in 
Aviftotle, and Monſ. Dacier, his beſt commentator, on 
this head. By them the unity of action is ſettled as 
a fundamental and eſſential of Tragedy, and I have ne- 
ver ſeen nor heard any thing from our modern cavillers 
at the ancienes that made the leaſt approach to even 
a ſpecious confutation of the rules eſtabliſh'd ; but 1 
have contented my felf, ex abundanti, to add theſe 
few conſiderations, to ſhow that theſe rules of Ari, 
rotle are founded upon the very nature of things, eſ- 
pecially on the human mind ; and that not to obſerve 
this unity of action, is to produce confuſion, which 
is unpardonable in writers of any kind, much more 
in poets, who are not to put the mind upon diſticul- 
ties and uneaſineſſes, but to entertain and iHIptove it 
with pleaſure.” And certainly the authof, who acts 
contrary to this, cannot be ſuppos d to be a poet, or 
to merit that name; but muſt be ſatisfy d to bear the 
name of Poetaſter, or Pretender. Thus much for the 
unity of action. 

The breach of the unities of time and place is iu 
cumber'd with no leſs confuſion, or fewer abſurdi- 
ties, and indeed depend very much on the unity of 
action, tho not altogether, becauſe there are actions 
- which take up ſome years, and are perform'd in ma- 
ny places; but thoſe are actions proper only to the 
Epopeia, and are not at all ſo for Tragedy, the _ - 

- whic 
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which poem, and indeed of reaſon, which is all one, 
confine the dramatic action both in time and place, 
becauſe the ſpectator is fuppos'd to be preſent, and 
to ſee the tragic action perform d; but it is againſt 
all probability, to ſuppoſe that he can fir here much 
longer than he does; for ro perfuade people that 
they ſit in the theatre from one to forty, nay fifty 
years, at the ſame time that they know that they 
have been there but three or four hours, is an abſur- 
dity that cannot be fwallow'd by any man of tolera- 
ble underſtanding. Ir is not indeed agreed, at leaſt 
by ſome of our modern critics, of what number of 
hours this unity of time conſiſts, ſome extending it to 
four and twenty hours, pretending to build this lati- 
tude on Ariſtotle himſelf, but without any juſt grounds, 
as Monſ. Dacier has prov'd beyond the poſſibility of 2 
reply. | | | 
The moſt that can truly be drawn from Ariſtotle, is 
the allowance of twelve hours; but then this time 
ought to be ſo manag d, as to have all of it thrown 
into the intervals of the act, that is not immediate- 
ly employ'd in the repreſentation. That is all that 
time which exceeds what is viſibly taken up by-the 
repreſentation ; for when there is nothing before the 
ſpeftators eyes that witneſſes and fixes the duration of 
what he fees, he with the greater cafe ſuffers him 
ſelf to be deceiv'd in that time which is ſuppos d to 
pafs between the as; becauſe the ſenſes being not 
concern d in that affair, they ſufter no contradiction, 
eſpecially if the poet, in the ſubſequent ſcenes, do not 
fooliſhly take care to rouze him from his deception, 
by particularizing the quantity of time thus ſuppos d 
to be elaps'd during the performance of the maſicy 
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But thoſe Tragedies will always be clicem'd the bel 
which are ſuppos d to take up no more time than 
what is perform d requires, as is evident in the O Ed. 
pus of Sophocles. Tis in this unity as in the former; 
and the ſubſequent, that a breach of it lets in a thou- 
ſand abſurdities, without any certain_rule to | reſtrain 
them; for if you once paſs the boungs ſet, 1 this uni- 
ty of time, you may as well extend it to à hundred 
nay, a thouſand years; In the fame, manner. that 
when you admit of more than one adio, there is no 
reaſon at all why the writer ſhould be tinted to any 
_ certain quantity of time, and ſo, like Webſter in his 
Dutcheſs of Malfy , bring in a child juſt born in 
the beginning of the play, and before the end of it 
ſhow him a man not only full grown, bur alſo in years, 
than which I think there can be nothing more abſurd: 
This is a fault of which the ingenious and witty M- 
chael de Cervantes, in his admirable Don Quixote, very, 
loudly complains, as being an abſurdity too frequent 
in the Span dramatilts ; as he does likewiſe of their 
monſtrous abſurdities in the breach of the unity of 
place, placing the firſt act in Europe, the ſeeond in 
Afia, and the third in Africa. 
« Beaumont and Fletcher, and molt of our dramatic 
writers before the reſtoration, are as guilty in: hi 
parricular 2s any of the Ne Pes nb, 94 102 
There is this difference between the breach of zbe 
unity of time, and this of place, that the former is 
les diable to diſcovery, and mueh, mgre 1Fapable of 
being hid than the latter, and hy conſeunence is leſ 
och: The breach of rhe, pajty f time is only 
diſcover d by reflection, but Haag of by the ſen- 
ſes; being a direct eontradiction to the W 
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falt, the moſt fajthful and ſevere repreſenter of ity 
objects. Here li wiſe either the want of genius, of 
lazy ſupinity &f the modern writers, without 407 
foundation ii an or reaſon, have endeavour d to e 
large this pity of place much beyond whatever 0 
ancients 3 of; for they will needs have it chat 
it extend $70 the, mpaſs of one town, or at lealt t6 
that of one ee but they might as well have 
brought ir into this unity 772 Province, otic kingdom, 
and Even. one , Quarter of .the globe, ſince one towh, 
and one houſe , 48 much againſt fact and probabi- 
lity as the "former; and if you go beyond the very nu- 
out Place where the ſcene firſt opens, I ſens 
manner of reaſon why you ſhould admit any bouii 
at all; the Jeaſt change of place is incumber'd wit 
the ſame Fblurditjes v with which the greateſt labours 
for eicher Falls, partitions, or houſes, things withdat 
motion in their own pature, atß put in motion and 
remov d. and pla often two gr three times in the 
ſame a, I ic bel des the impoſſibility of the fa 
very freqyeng 15 involves the ſpectator in confuſion, 
which is pa always rempv 4 the lame help of the 
painted { cenes, th a en which is unknown te 
the preſent Figuch ſtage, as it was to that of Athens. © 
Here the ſcene £ all open with the Views of a E wil | 
but of a ſudden, . it ag 925 leaf pech ty, the lid 
marble pillars, ap he 8 Aber of the tem 
ple, vaniſh away, by, Fake No "melancholy hero led 
ing upon a tomb in KH the inmoſt reteſſts of 
the ſacred fabric. Now you are to ſuppoſe your ſelf its 
drawing · room at court; in the next ſcene, b the 
ſhifting. of the, painted canvas, you have the RH 


Exchange before your eyes; and i in tlie tir, 9 
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the ſame a8, you find your ſelf in the Tower. The 
want of probability, and the confuſion would not be 
greater, if your play began in London, had its ſecond 
ſcene in Paris, its thitd in Rome, its fourth in Grand 
Cairo, and ſo on. To pretend, as ſome of our authors 
do, that this is not to be avoided, at leaſt, not with- 
out the higheſt difficulty, and the baniſhing the ſtage 
an infinite number of ſubje&s, which now ate its ot- 
naments. To this J reply, that there is nothing great 
to be obtain'd in any art without difficulty ; and next; 
that whatever ſubjects are by this means baniſh'd 
the ſage, they are only ſuch that had nothing to do 
there: And laſtly, that in Greece, Rome, and France, 
the poets have never wanted ſubjects that were free 
from theſe abſurdities. 

Tho' I think what has been ſaid upon theſe unities, 
is ſufficient to prove their neceſſity, and to demon- 
ſtrate that they are founded in nature as well as art, 
and that to fin againſt them is to ſin agaitiſt reaſon it 
ſelf, and therefore that he that does ſo, either by de- 
fe& of genius or application, incurs the name of pre 
tender; yet 1 ſhall in this place, by way of ſupereto- 
gation, anſwer ſome of thoſe popular objectiont 
which are rais d by the advocates of ignotance, for 
none but the ignorant are enemies to art. 

The mouth of this popular patty is a certain gente 
man, who, by the contribution gf the wit of his friends, 
and his own peculiar genius ( if I may give it that 
name) in agreeable trifling, a few years firice wrought 
himſelf into an opinion with the multitude, that he 
was an author of great importance, and conſum- 
mate judgment, and made uſe of this vogue to run 
down and ridicule all art and ſcience, This w_ 
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man, beſides what he has formerly written on this 
head contrary to ſenſe and reaſon, has lately, that is, 
within a few months laſt paſt, appear d with his na- 
tural aſſurance, generally the child of ignorance, the 
weak advocate of our Engh/h ſtage, and the prepolte- 
tous method of its Playwrights, againſt the practice 
of the Athenian and Roman tragic poets, He ſpeaks 
indeed magnificently of them both, and would be 
thought only to attack the French ſtage, not conſider- 
ing that whilſt he condemn'd the Tragedies of France, 
for a point in which they exa&ly agree with thoſe of 
Greece and Rome, he muſt inevitably involve thoſe i in 
the ſame condemnation. | 
It is not that I imagine this gentleman, or his opi- 
nions, conſiderable enough to deſerve my confutation; 
but ſince he ſpeaks the ſenſe of the whole party, 
which by its numbers and clamour challenge ſome 
regard, I ſhall examine into the weight of his argu- 
ments ; in order to which, let us firſt hear Ne he 
lays. 
Nations are kowwn, as well as private oor fa by their 
pleaſures, and the general inclination cannot be underſtood 
by any circumſtance ſo well as by their diverfions. In 
France they are delighted with lou and fantaſtical Farces,' 
or tedious declamatory Tragedies: Their beft plays are 
chiefly recommended by a rigid affetation "of regularity, 
within which the genius is cramp'd and fetter d, ſo as to 
waſte all its force, in ſtruggling to perform a work not 10 be 
gracefully executed under that reftraint. They fall into the 
abſurdity of thinking it more maſterly to do little or nothing 
in a ſbort time, than to invade the rules of time and place, 
t0 adorn their plays with greatneſs and variety. © Thus they 
are finical and mechanic, when they would highly pleaſe ; 
N | aud 
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and when they labour for admiration, they bave it for per 
forming what they might have better deſerv'd if they had 


neglected. 


& is ſtill worſe in Spain and Portugal, and their flags 
cannot be ſupported without even ſuperſtition. It is ordina: 
ry there zo take their ſubjefts from the Holy Scriptures ; and 
wthing Jo commun as to ſee faint and angels the perſons of 
their Drama. 

Among us there is no part in human life, but in one play 
or other is repreſented with propriety and dignity, from the 
greateſt prince to the meaueſt flave ; and often the ſame great 
Jpirit in one character ruuning through all the changes of fur- 
tune, &c. 


Having once again admoniſh'd my reader, that 1 
meddle not with this author upon account of his abi- 
lity, or his own particular worth, but becauſe he is 


cauſe, that is only conſiderable for the number of its 
ns, I proceed; and the rather, becauſe this au- 
ſwer to bim includes what I had to ſay on the plea- 
ſure that is given by a regular Tragedy, above that 
which is found in the irregular and wandering ſcenes 
of our modern interludes, that uſurp the name of 
Tragedies ; which was one point mention d by me in 
the advantages of the juſt obſervation of the rules of 
art, and which I promis'd to ſpeak to. 

If nations are known, as well as private. men, by 
their pleaſures; that is, if the pleaſures, and public 
diverſions of a nation, be a certain rule of determi 
ning its excellence, or its degeneracy, as this gentlc- 
man aſſerts, I am afraid that rhe Engh nation will 


be Jook'd upon, by palite n as extreamly ig- 


norant, 
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here the mouth of a party, and the defender of a 
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horint, and not far ſhort of a ſcandalous barbarouF- 
neſs, who can take pleaſure in ſpectaeles full of ab- 
ſurdity and confuſion, as well as immorality. The 
confuſion and abſurdity of our ſtage has been ſuffici- 
ently made out by what I have here ſaid, as its im 
morality has been by other hands . 

In order to taiſing the eſteem and value of our 
tage, this worthy- author, with not leſs. ignorance 
than aſſurance, - endeavours to expoſe and condemn 
that of France, for a conduct that is oppoſite to ours. 
He ſays, That. in France they ate delighted with low 
and fantaſtical Farces ; which, if we may judge by 
what has been tranſmitted to us from thence; is abſo- 
lutely falſe : For what does he think of all the plays 
of Moliere, to the tranſlation of which our Engliþ 
ſtage has been ſo much beholding? Or what docs he. 
think of the two Comedies of Corneille, which he him 
elf thought yorthy of putting into an Exgliſꝭ dteisꝰ 
Tho' Comedy was by no means the talent of Corneilie, 
3s has been obſerv d by a learned critic, {OL 

But to agree with him and his party as far 48 1 
can, I will grant that the Engliþ Comedy is ſuperior to 
that of France ; but this conceſſion reaches no farther 
than Ben Jobmſon, Shadwell, Liicherly, and ſome other 
comic poets of the firſt magnitude; but takes not in 
al that riff- raff ſtuff, that pert chit-chat, and talking 
nterludes, which have no plot, and earry on no do- 
bgn. As what he: has ſaid on the French Comedy is 
alſc in fact, ſo what he ſays on their Tragedy is nothing” 
but a mixture of folly and ignoratice: If we may 
udge by the Tragedies of Ratine, his charge of the 
Bauch Tragedies being, tedious and declamatory, is ab- 
Puutely falſe, That they are not without their de- 
N 2 fects 
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fects is certain, but thoſe defects are of 'a nature that 
this author would never find out, and which we have 
nothing to do with in this place; but what he char- 
ges upon them is ſo far from being à defect, that it 
is the higheſt perfection, I mean their regularity, in 
which they are upon a foot with the Greek poets; and 
cannot therefore be juſtly condemn'd by that author, 
who has allow d the excellency of the Atbenian ſtage, 
ſo far as to make it the ſtandard of perfection, when 
he tells us, That it will not be the fault of the managers 
of our ſtage, if in a little „ 
Athens and Rome. 
Thbeir beſt Plays are chiefly ———— rigid affe 
ration of regularity, within which the genius is cramp d aud 
fetter d, Jo as to waſte'all its force in ſtruggling to perform a 
work net to be gratefully executed under that reſtraint. Thy 
fall into the alſurdity of thinking it more maſterly to do littl 
or nothing in a ſhort time, than to invade the rules of time 
and place, to adorn their plays with greatneſs and warietj. 

To pals over this childiſh ſarcaſm, of calling their 
corre&neſs an aſfectation of regularity; I would-delire 
this worthy author to prove that regularity cramps the 
genius; but it has never been his cuſtom. to prove any 
thing he ſays. How did regularity cramp the genius 
of Hpbocles, Euripides, and the reſt of the Greek Tre 
gic poets, all of them fully as regular as any of the 
French; nay, the very models of regularity to-thek 
later ? But if regularity did not cramp the genius of 
theſe great poets, as it is confeſs d on all hands that it 
did not, then is his poſition abſolutely falſe ; and it l 
plain from Sophocles, Euripides, and the'reſt,.rhat it i 
ſo far from being true, that Tragedy cannot be gra® 


* written under the 3 the rules, that 1 
cannot 
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cannot be done without that reftrainr, By gracetul- 
neſs I ſuppoſe he means beauty, if he means any 
thing; now dis certain, there can be no beauryſſſyith- 
out order, and a ſymmetry of parts; but this order 
aud ſymmetry of parts is what we call regularity ; ſo 
that the ſum of what this ingenious perſon ſays, is that 
there can be no beauty where there i is order and ſym- 
metry, 2 poſition as ridiculous as abſurd. 

Dey fall into the abſurdity of thinking it more maſterly 
to do little or nothing in a ſhort time, than to invade the rules 
of time and place, to adorn their plays with greatneſs and 
variety, They (that is, the French ) days he, think it 
more maſtery, to do little in a ſhort time, &c. But bean, 
good Sir, 910 does not think it more maſterly, as 
well as they, to keep to probability, than to neglect 
it? He and his party are the only people that ever 
were in the world, who pretend to the leaſt ſhare of. 
common ſenſe , that think that a confus d multi- 
tude of things and accidents huddled together, with- 
out any bounds of time, was more maſterly than to 
do a little in a ſhort time. But he, it ſeems, and his 
arty, think it more maſterly to invade the unities of 
time and place, and cram the tranſactions of weeks, 
* months, and years, and done in divers places, into a 
repreſentation that continues not longer than three or 
four hours ; and into a place, that in reality extends 
no farther than the eye views at once, ig plain con- 
ttadiction to both ſenſe and reaſon. But this he pre- 
tends is done, to give a greatneſs and vatiety to the 
piece. Variery is indeed the clamour againſt regula» 
rity, as if for want of that the pleaſure of the ſpec- 
tacle were leſſen d, if not deſtroy'd, for it is the pleaſure 
here that they only contend for © yet I ſhall im- 

N 3 oe mediately 
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mediately prove, that the pleaſure of Tragedy is fo far 
from being weaken'd, much leſs deſtroy'd, by regula · 
rity, Wat it is infinitely exalted. © © © 

But here I ſhould firft enquire of this worthy au- 
thor what he means by variety, becauſe that juſt va- 
riety, which is agreeable to the nature of Tragedy, is 
by no means excluded by the unity, but is eminently 
found in all the fine and regular pieces of antiquity, 
If he means by variety a medley collection of ſeveral 
ditferent actions, that is as deſtructive of our pleafiire 
as it is oppoſite to our reaſon, and the art of the 
ſtage. For whatever propoſes to the attention divers 
objects at the fame time, by dividing it to many, ren- 
ders it weak, and not at all attach'd to any one, and 
by N diſables it from giving it any great 
and wonderful pleaſure. The ſcatter d beams of the 
ſun may afford a fort of warmth; but when they are 
collected by a glaſs into one point, they ſet fire to 
the object on which they are directed? ſo pleaſure, 
when diſſipated, and ſpread among various objects 
is but weak; but collected by art, and directed by 
the unitięs to one action, is ſtrong, great, and often 
tranſporting; and it is impoſſible that the pleaſure 
ſhould de great, where the attention, by being di- 
ſtracted, is but ſmall. Now all that variety which 
neceſſarily deſtroys the unities, hurries the mind from 
one thing to another, and will not ſuffer it to ſettle 
upon any thing; how can it therefore receive any 
conſiderable pleaſure when its objects are perpetually 


| ſhifted, ſince it is the very nature of the mind to keep 
that in view as long as it can, the view of which 
gives it an extraordinary delight? Beſides, pleaſure 
ſtarts. not uporr us all at once, but is rais'd from little 
PETE | beginn1nge 
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beginnings to its greateſt height by degrees: But if 
you will not give it time to make this agreeable pro- 
greſſion, but ſnatch it away by this tcoliſh variety, to 
interpoſe a new one, it can never come to its height, 
and by conſequence can never be great and tranſpor- 
ting. % A BUS 
There can be no great pleaſure without ſtrong 
emotions of the paſſions, and.the ſtronger theſe are, 
the more lively and vigorous is the pleaſure; bat there 
can be no ſtrong emotions of the paſſions, where 
they are not prepar'd and rais d by degrees, which 
cannot be done without à juſt obſervation of the uni- 
ties, and à total rejection of that inſipid variety, 
which does not at all contribute to, but obſttuct it. 
I would deſire any man to take a view of thoſe 
Tragedies, as they call them, that are moſt remarka- ' 
ble for this variety contended for by the author un- 
der our conſideration, and ſincerely tell me, whether. 
he finds any greater pleafure in much the greater part 
of them, than what amounts to no more than a bare 
amuſement, and that calm ſatisfaction which is found 
in a meer hiſtorical narration. But the pleaſure of a 
Tragedy juſtly written, rouzes all the faculties of the 
ſoul, and fills the whole heart with agitations, that 
cannot be felt without the "higheſt, and moſt fove- 
reign pleaſure. This author indeed is ſo unfit to 
write upon this ſubject, that he does not ſo much as 
know what the pleaſure is that ought to ariſe from a 
well-written Tragedy ; for he tells us, that in ſeeing a 
well-written Tragedy, we ſhall find an entertainment 
equal to the beſt converſation. Poor! -wretched'! 
extravagantly ignorant! If this were indeed all the 
pleaſure that the drama can afford us, I know not 
N4 but 
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but this whimſical variety might be ſufficient to pro: 
duce it; tho* I believe that he would be puzzled to 
find any one evening's converſation, where he made 
one, that would come up to a very indifferent ſcene 
in Comedy, much leſs to the ſovereign delight of a well- 
written Tragedy. That the excluſion of this inſipid 
and wild variety from Tragedy is not injurious to out 
pleaſure, we may borrow an argument of ſome force 
from the HMiſtory-painter, the aim of whoſe art is chief- 
ly, if not wholly, pleaſure. Now it is evident, that 
he obtains this end and aim of his art by the'draught 
of one action only, and that circumſcrib'd both by 
time and place ; but if this medley of variety be not 
neceſſary to obtain the end and aim of the painter 
art, which is pleaſure, it cannot be more neceſſary in 
Tragedy to arrive at the ſame end, if pleaſure only 
were the buſineſs of that poem. 

By what I have ſaid, I hope I have made it pretty 
| plain, that this variety, about which the enemies of 
art have made ſuch a clamour, in regard « of the plea- 
ſure which they pretend it gives to the dramatic per- 
formance, is ſo far from heightning the pleaſure of 
that poem, that it renders i it weak and cnervate; and 
the more ſo, becauſe it is incumber'd with endleſs 
confuſion and abſurdities, as I made out before. 

As for the greatueſs, which he very whimſically 
imagines to be injur'd by the unities, it is time enoußh 
to anſwer that, when he ſhall produce any of his liber- 
tine inter ludes, that can in that particular come up to 

the regulat pieces of Sphocles and Euripidet. 
That he may not complain that my quotation 1 
partial, and not entire, I ſhall add the reſt which re- 
lates o this para. Having dcmoliſh'd, as he yainly 
TREE * imagines, 
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imagines, the French, and in that the Greek regulari- 
ty; having ſpoken likewiſe with contempt of the ſta- 
ges of Spain and Portugal, he returns with triumph to- 
Landon, and would perſuade you that our drama is the 
moſt valuable in the world. His words are theſe : 2X 
Among us there is no part in human life, but in one play 
or other is repreſented with propriety and dignity, from the. 
greateſt prince uo the meaneſt ſlave ; and often the ſame: 
great ſpirit, in one en running * al the * 
ges of fortune, &. 

I Iconfeſs I am mad to 0 whas he meats. 
by the greateſt part of this quotation. His buſineſs 
was to have ſhown, that the Engiib ſtage had not 
only greater, but different qualities from thoſe he _ 
run down. But as far as ever I could diſcover, the 
French and the Spaniſh plays may pretend to give us 
draughts of human life from the prince to the ſlave, 
and that with propriety and dignity ; that is, with 
propriety in their Comedies, and dignity in their Tu- 
 gedies, ro the laſt of which they have, at leaft, as juſt 
a claim as our Engiiþ ſtage ; and therefore, as our 
plays have for the moſt part hitherto been, we can 
not pretend to any preheminence above even the Sa- 
ziards themſelves. For, notwithſtanding what this 
author ſays, their ſtage is not ſupported by ſuperſti- | 
tion, and the acting of religious plays, as is plain 
from the works of Caldarone, and Lopez de Vega, con- 
ſiſting of many volumes in folio; and ought to have 
been rather exalted, than condemn'd by this author; 
becauſe they have made no ſcruple to invade the an- 
ties of time and place, in as great a a degree as this 
worthy author __ _— Bat to proceed. 
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"et of eee in ove ceefle, raining 
through all the changes of fortune, &c. Here again he 
ſays either nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe. If he 
means by all the changes of fortune, the change from 
bad to good fortune, or from good to bad fortune, 
and I know of no other change of fortune that there 
can be, that is a variety that is fo far from being 
excluded by the rules of art, that it is eſtabliſh'd by 
them; for who, that as ever heard of the rules of 
Aviftetle, can be ignorant that he makes the chan- 
ges of fortune, and diſcoveries in the principal per- 
ſons, or heroes, and heroines of the Tragedy, to form 
the moſt beautiful Fable that the tragic poet can make 
choice of? And is not this likewiſe plain in the 
OEdipus of Sophoctes ? nay, is it not the foundation of 
the moral of that very play, which is to let us ſee, 
by the change of fortune in OEdipus, that no man 
can de look'd upon entirely happy, before death has 
deliver d him from a fabjxRion to fuch change? Do 
not we ſee DEdipas firſt proſperous, great, and hap- 
py, and afterwards entirely miſerable ? fo that there: 
is the fame great ſpirit ſhown us in the ſame play, 
in both the ſtates of fortune. But I am afraid this 
gentleman wilt be extremely put to it, to find any of 
the great ſpirits on our ſtage paſſing from one (tate 
of fortune to the other with ſueh beauty as OBdipus 
does. But by his expreſſion. of ſeeing the ſame 
great ſpirit running through all the changes of for- 
tune, he plainly diſcovers that he knows nothing 
of the bnfineſs of Tragedy, but takes it to be the cele- 
brating of ſome great perſon, and the magnify ing his 
character; whereas the heroes, or principal perſons 


of a Tragedy, are no more regarded by the poet, than 
| as 
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as far as they conduce to the eſtabliſhing the moral. of 
the play. The poet having firſt fix'd his moral, con- 
ſiders what ſort of characters are neceſſary to produce 
it; and then he gives to them what names he pleaſes, 
either fictitious or real, But I grow weary of this tri- 
fling author, and ſball therefore take no more notice 
of him; but I ſhall not diſmiſs the point of variety 
without a few more words. | 

I am not therefore for excluding a juſt variety from 
tragedy, ſince it is to be found in the moſt beautiful. 
Nay, there muſt be a variety of the Paſſions, and a 
variety of the incidents, as far as it is agreeable. to, 
and conſiſtent with the wnities, which will afford the 
poet ſufficient room for this quality almoſt in every 
ſcene. For the. variety of a whole Tragedy, I refer 
the Engliſh reader to the tranſſation of the OEdipus of 
| Sophocles. For the different turns of a ſingle ſcene, I 
ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe the quarrel betwixt Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, which I tranſlated ſome years 
ago from Euripides, and then printed upon another 
occaſion, 

To ſhow the preparation 4 this quan), 1 hall 
give the argument of the firſt A. 


Agamemnon, now repenting that he had agreed 1 10 the 
ſacrificing of his daughter, in the "or time conſults with 
an old faithful ſervant of his, how to prevent her arrival 
in the camp, where ſbe was hourly expected, with her mo- 
ther Clitemneſtra. To this ſervant therefore he intruſts a 
letter to be deliver d to his wife, in-which he defires her nos, 
to bring Iphigenia to Aulis. In this act Agamemnon de- 
clares the firſt ſeeds of the Trojan expedition, and gives 
an infight into bh preſent fable. 


The 
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The ſecond a begins with 8 23 
the e and * to get the letter 0 


95 Man. *« Oh! Menelaus ! ſpare your ſa 4 guilt, 
®*-Unworthy of your ſelf, and of your fame. 
- Mnelaus. No more, no more; chou'rt to thy 
4 lord too faithful. 
" ON N T upbraid me with a virtue, not a crime, 
e. © If thou perſiſt, thou ſhalt full ſoon repent 
6 Die ie 
"OW M. © They are the king's diſpatches you 
& would ſeize, * 
4 And thoſe you ought not, Sir, to vidlate. 
a Mene. ©* Thou ought ſt not, wretch, by guilty faith 
'> ved 
4 To bear perdition to the Greciai glory. | 
"O14 M. Of that I am no jud fo _ 
e packet. 1 | J N J 
- "Mene. I will not. 
ou N Nor will I quit i it. 
Menne. Or let it go, or from my hand receive 
immediate death. 
O M. © count it glory for my lord to die. 
© Have, © Villain! let go thy packet——dares 2 
.- = grovling flave _ 
© Contend, in ſaucy words, with mighty kings ? | 
"—_ © My lord ! my lord! oh! Agamennou 
= With violent hangs he robs me of thy letters. 
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Agam. © What noiſe! whar rumole's this within 
cc my hearing ? | F. 
Old M. © Hear me, great Sir, I will the truth 
« unfold. 
„Why, Menelaw, haſt thou thus abus 
« y, faithfül ſervant? | 
Meme: Ha! Agamenmon ! Gods! immortal gods! 
Turn, turn thy guilty eye, and look on me? 3 
« If ſtill thou canſt behold my injur d face. 80 6 
Am. © Yes, did the deadly Baſilisk itſelf © 
« Ride on thy fiery balls, I thus durſt view tee 
The ſon of Atreus will by none be brow· beat. 
Mene. See ſt thou theſe letters full of, baſe Lott 
tent? 
Agam * Yes, I do fee them, wd in g the 
e crime, f 2 
4 Which 1 Bur gire em to me trait * 1 
Alive. Not till the Gretiax chiefs have heard 
them read; 
Agam. © And have you then — Bur Cure you 
durſt not dot; | 
Thou durſt not break thy Crs UI.” | 
Mene. Tes, yes, Imo dn ex thy wee 
«© foal © © | 
« To have thy ſecret treaſons thus exposd. I 
Agam. © Oh! all ye Gods! what inſolence She 
Mene. © From "M1 Ys > {pd your dee 
- ns 77 l Ae bn 1 2 
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Agam. © And what have you to do, with ſawcy eye, 
To overlook my actions? 
. « My will, Sir, is my right—— I'm 
* thy ſlave. N 
Ae “ »Tis well, Sir, wondrous well, that I, 
« ſupream 
“Of lords and kings, muſt be depriv'd. the right 
To govern my own family as I pleaſe ! 
© Mene. © You are not fit t enjoy that common right, 
« Your mind's unſettled, veering as the wind. 
« For with thy ſelf at war, it now determines 
* One thing, the following moment whirls about, 
« And then defi igns another; nor fix d in that, 
& Succeeding minutes vary your reſolves. 
Asam. « Oh! ſpite, ſpite, ſpite ! a (piceful rongue 
& is odious. | 
Mene. But an inconſtant and a various mind 
« Ig ſtill unjuſt, and ſtill to friends unknown, 
6 Your ſelf I will lay open to your ſelf; _ ... 
« But let not pride and anger make you deaf, 
E Ayerſc to truth I ſhall nor praiſe yon much. 
& Look back, look back, recall, recallthe ties: 
« When your ambition zealouſly purſu'd - 
« guptream command o er all the Grecian. chick, - 
&« T lead our vengeful arms to treacherous Trey. 
* An humble ſceming you indeed put on, 
As if you ſhun'd what moſt your heart defir'd, 
« How lowly then! how fawning then to all! 
With flattering hand you courted every one, 
« Your gates ſet wide to the inglorious vulgar; 
“ Familiar with the meaneſt; hearing all, 
« And ſeeking thoſe who ſought not Agamennon, 
Les, with obſequious bows you brib'd the * 2 
9 


(IL 
« Tg give that empire you ſo ill can bear. 
No ſooner had you gain'd your wiſh, command, _ 
« But all your ſupple manners were thrown n 
«* You to your friends no more confeſs d the friend A 
« Hard of acceſs, and rarely ſeen abroad; 1 
« All mean and low! a man of honour ſhou'd N 2 * 


Ty, mv 


“Then be moſt fix'd, and zealous for his friends, 
* When by his fortune he can moſt aſſiſt them. 2 
* As ſoon as] perceiv'd this ſhameful error, : 
, like a friend and brother, told you of it. 

« Again, in Aulis here 
« Since the great Gods deny'd to ſwell our als 
With proſperous gales, your haughty ſpirit fell, 
« You were diſmay'd, dejected, and forlorn. 
The Greczans cry aloud to be diſmiſs'd, 

« And not to languiſh in this port in vain. 

How wretched hadſt thou been, and how due 
* How full of anguiſh, agonies of death, 


C&S  iatc9 
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« To fill the Trojan fields with warlike Greeks? _ 
ce In this diſtreſs you then could think of meg, 
« Ask my advice how to avoid this ſhame. 
« But then when Calchas from the victims found, 
* Your daughter, offer d at Diauaꝰs altar, 
e Would give the Greeks a ſafe and ſpeedy voyage,, | 
« Thy well pleas'd eyes confeſs d the ſudden j joy, 
That ſpread itſelf thro' all thy inward pow xs: 2 5 
* Thy ready tongue declar d thy willing mind 
© That ſhe ſhou'd know the goddeſs” ſacred knife 3 
* Free, unconſtra in d, and not by any force. 
* Prerend not that; your high commands you ſent 
* Thar ſhe to Aulis ſhould with ſpeed repair, 
* Deceiv'd by thee with the falſe promis'd jo 
* Of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* A brother's name ſhall teach my injur'd tongue 


£ Your virtuous wife? your happy nuptia ſtate ? 
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« Of being the long-wiſh' d bride of great Achillls, : 
But here by a ſtrange whirl, and change of will, 
< You other letters ſend to countermand her. 
« Y6u will not be the murtherer of your daughter! | 
How many thus with an unſteady hand 
Do ſtcer the dangerous helm of government! 
« Fond to engage in ſome great bold 5 
« Yet ſwift to quit it when they are engag 
« Awd by the people ſome, and ee more juſtly 
«© Compell'd to guard from foes their own dominions. 
© But I th' unhappy fate of Greece deplore ! 
« All arm'd, and ready to aſſault the foe, 
« And with full glory quaſh the proud Barbarian, _ 
cc Are left their ſport and ſcorn, 
« For the repoſe of the great Agamemmon ! 
« Oh! ne'er advance a man for wealth, or power; 
« Wiſdom alone deſerves ſupream command, 
« And a wiſe man is naturally a king. 

Chorus. © All brothers quarrels are unhappy 

cc things. 
Agam. With truth I ſhall reproach you in few 
« words ; 

« For inſolence, like this, deſerves not many. 


A modeſty, it ſeems, to you unknown; 
tc Tho modeſty does ſeldom touch the baſe. 
« For when bright honour has the breaſt forſook, 
« Seldom confederate modeſty prevails. 
Ihen tell me, Sir, the cauſe of all this rage? 
* Whence all this anger? whence this indignation ? 
« Who is it that injures or affronts you here ? 

* What is't you want? pray, what is your deſire ? 


« At 


LY »- 
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e At my expence muſt I reſtore your wiſhes? 


& Which when poles d, your own ill-condu& loſt 


ce vou? 
x What, to regain your beauteous, faithleſs wife, 
«* Wou'd you thus tread on honeſty and reaſon? 
The plealures of ill- men are evil all! | 
Oh! vain ! oh! doating madneſs! oh! blind folly! 
«© The Gods, indulgent to thy happineſs, ; 
“Have rid thee of a falſe injurious wife; 
And thou, fond fool, now burn'ſt with ſtrange de- 
* 
* To force the diſtant plague home to thy boſom ! 
© The ſuitors.to this Helena with you, 
Each, by fallacious hope of her, betray 1 
« To Thad rus ſwore, that with united ame 
They ger defend the happy man ſhe choſe, 
“Apply to theſe, with theſe purſue the War. 
But conſcious of the weakneſs of that oath, _ 
©* CompelF'd by fraud or folly, you deſpair, © 
«If I forſake your foul deteſted cauſe, 
**Twill not be ſtrong enough to lead them on. 
„But, Menelaus, this aſſure thy elf, 
* My guiltleſs child, for you, I ſhall nor murder. 
* Shou'd I comply, wild horror and remorſe 


*.Wou'd haunt my daily thoughts, and nightly ſlums 


* bers. 

* Whar I have ſaid is, Sir, ſo plain and eaſy, _ 
® You need no commient to explain my meaning. 
* But if you till to juſtice will be blind, 
"I ſhall however, Sir, protect my own. 

Chorus. This differs from the former, vet it 

"; teaches. - 
That of our children we ſhould take Jaſt care. 
0 Mene. 


ö 
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Ane. © Oh! Gods! how very wretched an | 
grown? I have no friends! 

Agam. Les, yes, you ſhall have friends, 

* Tf you will not deſtroy * em. 

Mene. © Oh! in what? 
*.In what do you confeſs the friend and N 
Of the ſame father born? 
Agam. I ſhall be wiſe, 
* Not mad, with you. 
 Mene. © Friends griefs are common. 
Alem. Then call me friend, when you deſg 
no harm. 
Mene. This obſtinacy's vain, for ſure thoy 
„ know'ſt, 
« In this thou muſt contend with Greece, not me 
Agam. Greece too, like thee, by ſome il fury' 
" haunted. 
Mene. © Oh! proud, and vain of N thou 
ce betrayſt 
“To that thy brother. But I ſhall apply 
To other arts, and other friends, for juſtice. [Guin 


Euter a Meſſenger. 


* Meſſenger. Oh! NW , 9 of all the 
* Greeks, 

* I bring you pleaſing news ! now in 1 the camp 
* Your daughter {phigenia is arriv d, 
C And Chtemaeſtra your beloved queen, 
* With young Oreſtes. This royal troop, 
« After ſo long an abſence, muſt be welcome. 
* With ſpeed I came betore to bring the news, 
© The army throngs to ſee the glorious ſight. «a 
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« Some talk of nuptials for the royal en; 
« Some, that ſhe comes to be in ſacred fites | 
Of great Diana here initiated. 


But you, oh | Agamemnon ! crown your crows, ; 


“And, Menelaus, ſha te the nuptial joys. 


« Let muſick, and the ne lebende 30 . 


« This happy day. 
Agam. „ Thy zeal and joy x do commend. Be 
“gone, | 

© I of the reſt will ks peculiar care. 
« Ah! me! oh! oh ! wretched Agent F- 
„What ſhall T fay ? oh ! where - ee 
© Into what nooſe of fate am I now fan! 
is the malicious cunning of my fortune 

Thus to prevent my juſt paternal care! 

„Oh! happy ſtate of mean and low degree! 

* There grief, at liberty, may vent het able, 
And give their moutnful thoughts a plaintive tongue 
« But greatneſs is confin d to hate ful form 1 © 
The people us, not we the people govern. 

proud majeſty denies my woes relief, 

* Shame ſtops the flowing totrent of my grief: 

But not to weep is yet a greater ſhame! — 
Thus a chain'd ſlave I prove to à great name. | 

I muſt curb nature, and deny its courſe ; 
© And tho I'm fall'n into the greateſt woe 
That any mortal wretch can Ever know, 
Jet in my breaſt the atiguiſh muſt contain, 
And only I my ſelf muſt know my pain. 
But oh! ay wiſe | what ſhalt I ſay to her? 


* How ſhall 1 meet het? with what o en 


© her ? 


© Her coming has redoubled all my woe! 
O > „She 
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<« She comes unſent for, no invited gueſt, | 1 
< Yet who gan blame the tender mother's e * 
* To do the dearelt office; to her child? 
But no the foul perſidious cauſe ſhe 16 
Of the moſt inauſpicious journey. N 
Or, how ſhall I reſtrain, the burſting — 4 
When I receive the tender hapleſs virgin! 
Hal now-wethinks I ſee her ſuppliant kneel, A 
« With lifted hands, and upcaſt ſtreaming eyes, 
« And trembling lips, thus pitifully pleading: 
* Ohl father, will you kill me? will your hand, 
« A father's hand, give me to ſuch nuptials? 
« And then the little infant, young ace © _—_— 
< In broken ſounds, and. yet intelligible, 
« Accuſe me of his deareſt ſiſters murder "a 
Alas! alas] how have the curſed nuptials 
Of the Barbarian Paris thus deſtroy d me ! 
* For he has brought theſe curſed evils on me. 
. Mere. Give me your hand, give me your dear 
« hand! 
Agam. © Here tale i ir, for it is your vidoty. 
Meve. © By Peleps our grandſire, and our father 
Atreus, P* 
« I ſwear, my brother, what Lam going to \ fay 
« Are the ſincereſt Jidkates of my mind. | 
ce could not ſee the tears fall from thy eyes, 
© Thy awful eyes, but pity ſplit my ſoul, 
“And the big drops run tumbling down my face. 
« My rage ebb d out apace, and now I ſee 
< I ought not to be happy by thy miſery, aka 
No by the Gods you ſhall not touch your daughtes 
© Thy Jphigenia is, for me, immortal. 
oF . ſhould thine Wa. and mine remain alive * 


V 4s w 


( 

& FJen is not ſa dear to this tond-breaſt, Wh 

« To make me trample nature under foot, 

e And putchaſe her embraces with thy blood. 

« The heat of youth, and my untam'd deſire, 

« Made me ſpeak madly when I urg'd the deed. 

« Oh ! tis a dreadful thing to ſlay ones child, 

To dip our bands in our own off ſpringꝰs blood. 

« Tis monſtrous ! tis unnatural.— © N 
© No, let the atmy be diſmiſs'd with ſpeed, N 

« And march away from Aulis to their homes. 
gut ceaſe thy tears, by Heav n I cannot bear them. 
« ] never will urge more the fatal teme. 

« By all the Gods the ſhall not die ſor me 

© For what has ſhe to do with Helena 

“By Jove, I love my royal brother ſo, 


© I would not be the cauſe of his unreſt, t. 
Jo be the happy monarch of the world; 
* We may repent with honour our miſdeeds. 

Chorus. © Generouſly haſt thou ſaid, oh Menelaus ! 
And worthy Tantalus the ſon of Jove. * 


Agam. Oh! Menelaus,”I do feel thy kiddeſs, 
That thou haſt thus deceiv'd my ee A 
* In words that truly do confeſs the brother. 55 

Mene. © Paſſion may lomerimes "IE * bees 

mind 
te But ſuch 2 eruel kindred 1 abbor. re od Aura | 
Aan. * But oh! my brother, ſuch hard dnchu 
* rounds me, cz 01 
« | cannor/*ſeape this bloody ifactifice ;- | Tits rfl 
* For Iphigenia muſt a victim fall. | 
Mene. © Who can b to det your 
** daughter? | + 


03 en 


C Both Lou and I ſhall fall by their dite rage, 


(7981 ) 
Ham. The whole Grerian army. 
Mene. Send her back to n. 

. . cannot be, I canoe fo deevin 
cc m 1 = 

Mene. Ton ought not by the * thus be avid, 

* Calchas, alas? the oracle will reveal. 

Au. © Suppoſe _ dead. The dend can al 

© no tales. - 

Agam. Oh! but Mint ba of Nas * al 

Mexe: © In what ean Uhfes injure Agawiemnon 2 

Azam. 4 * His TIES commands:the ſoldier 
hearts. 


Mene. He's fond indeed of ond 1 

Agam. « Oh1 On; — m troops 
* ſurrounded, 1. 

te The ſecret oracle by Calbe, told 3 
« Divulging to the liſtening warriors ears, 
« My piety ſtiling mpvoud lnctilege, 11598. Yr 
« Refuſing to the Grecian glory 1 + 
« The victim that Diaua bas requir'd: | W 
© The army won by theſe his ſmooth pretences, 


tc Yet by our death not ſare my daughter's life. 

* Suppoſe we fled to Ages from the camp: 
« My flight with ſword and fire they wou'd purſue, 
« And lay my country waſte. It wonnot be! 

« ] muſt be wretched, and my child muſt die 

© Thus woe and miſery; ſurround me! 

« Into theſe ſtreights the Gods reduce me! 

* But oh! my brother! this alone canſt thou; _ 

© Let not my wife the fatal buſineſs know, _ ' 

c Before.my child I've oſter d up to Pluto, 
© That with the fewelt tears, I may, W 
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Theſe gentlemen, who are ſo fond of variety, ſure, 
ther the view of this ſcene, will not have the aſſu- 
rance to aſſert that regularity excludes variety, ſince 
in this one ſcene there is a variety ſo great and ſo 
moving ; for here we ſee no leſs than four different 
ſtates of the paſſions ſucceeding one another; let 
them ſhow me the like in any ſcene of an irregular 
Tragedy, and I will give up the cauſe. Here is firſt a 
violent anger on one ſide, and a no leſs violent anger 
on the other, mingled with indignation, and that be- 
tween two brothers and friends ; next, by the coming 
in of the meſſenger, ſucceeds a grief as great, as 
moving: This is follow'd in the- third place by the re- 
turn of a brotherly and friendly love, with a beanti- 
ful reconciliation of the quarrelling parties; and the 
ſcene concludes, with a noble ſtruggle of reſolution 
ſpringing from neceſſity and glory. But this is but 
the variety of one ſcene of Tphigenia; the rage of Cly- 
temneſtra, the anger and indignation of Achilles, the 
complaints of Tphigenia, and the ſtruggles of Agamem- 
mn with all of them, increaſe the variety to that de- 
gree, that I can remember no modern tragedy, how 
irregular ſoeyer, that can equal it, even in oy Pater 
cular of variety. 


The unities of action, time, and place, 


Which, if obſerv d, give plays ſo great a grace, 
Are, tho but little — 200 wel 3 A 


To be I here, &C. 
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I have met with ſome people, who, not underſtan- 
ding the true meaning, and full force and energy of 
his Graces words, have imagin'd that he did not 
look upon the unities as ſuch eſſentials to Tragedy as I 
have here endeavour'd to make them; but only, that 
they were ornamental parts, that gave indeed a great 
grace to the repreſentation, but were not of that ab- 
ſolute neceſſity and importance as to diflolve the very 
being of Tragedy. by their breach or omiſſion. But 
firſt, our noble author ayoids treating of them in 
their utmoſt extent, becauſe he tells us they are al- 
ready too well known; that is, theit foundation in 
art and xeaſon has been too far made out and defended 
by Axiſtatle, and his beſt commentators, to need to 
have inſtructions about them repeated in this place, 
and the expreſſion, ſo great a grace, plainly includes 
all that I have ſaid about them. For grace ſuppoſes 
the perfection of beauty, and is ſomething more than 
beauty, tho” it ariſes from it, and gives it its mol 
agreeable and touching quality, which makes the 
way to the heart, and is what a certain author calls 
The nameleſs power to pl. aſe 
There are women whoſe er are © All beautiful 
and whoſe ſhape exact, and yet raiſe only admiration, 
without engaging the heart, becauſe they want what 
Vo call grace, and what Carullus calls ow" 


Quintia WE of 8 mihi candida bags 
Reta eſt. hoc ego, fic fingula confiteor. 
Totum iliud, formoſa, nego. nam nulla ans | 
Nulla in tam magno eſt corpore mica ſalis. 

Lesbia formeſa eft : que cum pulcherrima tota ft 
Tum omnibus una omnes ſurripuit Veneris, 2 


* 
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But tho every beauty has not. this ſal, or grace, | 
as is plain from this epigram of Catullus, and the d= £8 
ſtinction he makes in it between. Quintia and Lesbia, 
yet no woman has it without beauty. From hence, | 
by way of metaphor, the word grace is here apply d to | 
Tragedy, and implies, that the obſervation of the uni- | 
ties gives plays the laſt and higheſt, as well as moſt | 
engaging perfection. Hence it is evident, that the | 
Eſay, by this expreſſion of. ſo great a grace, does not 
ſpeak ſo lightly of the unities as to make them meer or- | 
namental qualities, but eſſential ; for where any eſſe -n 
tial part is wanting, or maim d, that piece cannot 
properly be ſaid to have beauty, much leſs, à great 
grace. But I have made it out, that a breach of the 
2 not only maims, but even Ane the piece 
itſelt. 

I know it will be objeed, that — 8 two Trae 
dies of the Orphan, and Venice preſerv'd, come not up 
to that ſtrictneſs which I have made a diſtinguiſhing 
mark betwixt a tragic, poet and a pretender ; and ſince 
therefore I do not deny but that Orway was a true 
poet, nay a poet of the firſt magnitude, tho he has 
fallen ſhort, in this particu: all I have ſaid av it 
falls to the ground. 

To this I anſwer, firſt, chen Orway * obſery'd the | 
unity in both his plays; and next; that he , obſerves 
the wnities of time and place as far as they were then 
underſtood. Beſides, there is à great deal of difie- 
rence- betwixt the breach of the unities of a ion, and 
thoſe of time and place. The unity of action is an 
eſſential, without which the fable cannot exiſt; for 
there never was, nor ever can be a fable of any kind, 
whether dramatic or epie, or any other ſort, that has 


more. 
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more than one action; but the wnity of time is not 
an effential of fable in general, but added to Tragedy 
ſor the ſake of veriſimilitude, or probability only ; 
and a breach of it deftroys not the tragic fable, but 
toads it with improbable abſurdities: But theſe abs 
ſurdities being found out by reflection and reaſoning, 
and not by a contradiction of the evidence of the 
ſenſes, which immediately convicts, a fin againſt 

time is not ſo obvious, and, if nicely manag'd, not 
ſo ſhocking, as that "againſt the anity of place, the 
breaches of which fall under the eye, -and are'guilty 
of offending againſt the weri/imilitude, or probability, 
in a manner that is immediately diſcover'd, nay even 
while ir is committing : For we ſee mountains, caſtles, 

cities, groves, and other things, contrary to nature, 
enjoying motion, and actually moving before us. It 
is not enough to ſay, that this is only a repreſenta- 
tion, and therefore may be excus'd for the eaſe and 
convenience of the poet. Painting is a repreſentation, 
and yet the painter is always oblig'd not to admit 
any thing unnatural into his repreſentation ; the ſame 
holds good in Tragedy. 

Again, all repreſentations are good or bad, valu- 
able or contemptible, as they are natural or unnatu- 
ral; but a tragic repreſentation, where the unity of 
place is not obſerv'd, I have ſufficiently prov'd to be 
unnatural; that is, to ſin againſt the known laws of 
nature, and utterly! to deftroy probability, and can- 
not therefore be good, but muſt 3 be bad, 
nor to ſay contemptible. 

The unity of place, like that of time, is not ſo l 
fential to fable in general as by a breach of it to de- 


Roy it for it is plaio, that the epic fable admits of 
many 


_ 
many days, nay months, perhaps years, and of great 
variety of places; but it is join d to the dramatic fa- 
ble, as I have ſaid, for the ſake of probability, and 
to avoid rhe moſt ſhocking abſurdities and confuſion. 
Hence it follows, that tho Orway,: and perhaps ſome 
other great poets, may ſeem to fall under my former 
cenſure, yet fince they have not broke the unity of 
a&ion, but only extended thoſe of time and place, 
according to the receiv'd notion of them, they are 
by no means within the comet Cr 
nation. 


But now "ris time to proceed with the Eſſay... 


Firſt then, ſoliloquies had need be few, - 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of friends, make all the pit their conſident. 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a friend only to tell it us: 

TH occaſion ſhould as naturally fall, 
As when * Bellario confeſles all. 


. This prodipt of the Eſla is extreamly fine and 
rious, and, tho? ſo neceſſary for the removing of too 
frequent and aukward abſurdities from the drama, 
never obſerv'd by any one elſe. Solthoquies are indeed 


a fault peculiar to the modern ſtage, or elſe a xe.” 
*% | A E. 2 
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of that penetration, which is evident in Ariſtotle, 
could never ha ve paſt it by without any remark ; for 
Ido not remember that there is any one to be found 
in all the Greek tragedies which remain to this day. 
There are indeed ſpeeches in ſeveral of them, which 
te an unheedful reader may ſeem to be ſo; but there 


is nothing farther from fact, ſince the Chorus is always 


pteſent on the ſtage, from the firſt opening of the 
play to the end of it, and to them are all thoſe 
addreſs d, which ſome may take to be Solils 
For tho the Chorus is ſaid to take poſſeſſion of 
the = A only upon its firſt finging, yet the meaning 
of that is no more than that then it firſt begins to 
declare its concern in the action of the Tragedy, tho 
they have been preſent from the very firft opening o of 
the ſeene ; ; and this is plain even beyond contradiction, 
becauſe their very firſt ſong is built upon hat is ſaid 
by the ſpeakers in what we call the fiſt aF, 
what Ariſtotle calls the prologue, which they could not 
do, had they not been preſent to hear what had been 


ſaid. 
Some of the firſt words, which Ma ſpeaks in that 


Tragedy of Euripides, ſeem... indeed, to be of this na- 
ture, becauſe they are utter d by her before ſue ap- 
pears on the ſtage,” when ſuppos'd to be alone, and 
could not therefore addreſs them to the Chorus. But 
then theſe words, theſe: ſoliloquies of Medea aro « ex* 
nr Ae ee in the Egay, that is, * 


enge and ut i aſi 10. 


Conling only of a 5 disjointed 3 
ſpringing from the extremity of rage, grief, and deſpair. 
| ' 13 2334 | A1 to v5 Tho 
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Tho the EH inſtances only love ſoliloquies, ꝓet 
hi precept takes in all of what kind ſoever, which 
indeed abound. in Shakeſpear,, and other gf our cele- 
brared poets, tho' equally unnatural and abſurd in 
al, none but madmen talking aloud to themſelves. 
Oruay, in the. firſt ſcene of his Orphan, has endes 
vour'd to aveid this fault of Jolidoguy, by intr 
Erneſio and, Paulino; but it is: done ſo aukwargly, 
that it is evident that they only repeat to one another 
things known to them both, mcerly to tell them us: 
for that ſcene. has nothing to do with the reſt of the 
play, and has many years been cut out in the repre: 
ſentation, without the leaſt maim to the actiou. 

But then the. fame poet has, in the fe ſcene. of his 
Venice preſerv'd, ler the audience into all that was ner 
cellary for them to, know, of what went before the 


very opening of the play, with an addreſs as maſter- 


ly as beautiful, when Jaſſier preſſes his condition, 
and that of his beloved wife Belvidera, to her father, 
the inexorable Priuli. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Shakeſpear, in the opening of his Tempeſt, where all 
the narration that Proſpero makes to his daughter M 
randa has not the leaſt clumſy regard to the audience, 


but is e Nn to the information of Air 


randa. 


„% Lf 14% 


ſame ada abie addreſs, in letting the audience into 
the knowledge of all that was neceſſary for them to 
be inform'd in, in relation to what was antecedent 
to the opening of the play, by that comical quarrel 
betwixt Face and Subtle, in which the ſage boy Cone 
mou is the prudent moderator. 2.20 waned 


l ti 
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But in none is the neceſſity of what is ſaid mote 
evident, than when Bellario confeſſes all, in the cata- 
ſtrophe of mrs "play call'd Philaſter, or Loe lies 
a bleeding. 

The a petddse * this precept is plain, from the 
| offences committed againſt it by all our poets. Shake- 
ſpear has frequently ſoliloqmies of threeſcore lines, and 
thoſe very often, if not always, calm, withour any 
emotion of the - paſſions, or indeed conducive to the 
buſineſs of the play; I mean, where there is any 
buſineſs in the play peculiar to it. That famous ſ- 
libqay, which has been ſo much cry'd up in Hamlet, 
has no more to do there, than a deſcription of the 
grove and altar of Diana, mention'd by Horace. Ham- 
let comes in talking to himſelf, and very ſedately and 
exactly weighs the ſeveral reaſons or conſiderations 
mention 9 in _ foliloquy, 


Tote el cc. 


As ben as he has done talking to himſelf he ſees ops 
lia, and paſſes to à converſation with her, entirely dif 
ferent to the ſubje& he had been meditating on "with 
that earneſtneſs, which as it was produc'd by nothing 
before, ſo has it no manner of influence on what fol- 
lows after, and is therefore a perfectly detach'd piece, 
and has nothing to do in the play. The long and te- 
dious ſolilbquy of the baſtard Falconbridge, in the play 
of King John, juſt after his being teceiv'd as the na- 
rural fon of Cæur de Lion, is not only impertinent to 
the play, but extremely ridiculous. © To go through 
all the ſolilaquies of Shakeſpear, would be to make 2 
volume on this ſingle head. But this I can ſay in ge- 
* | neral, 
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geral, that there is not one in all his works that can 
be excus d by nature or reaſon. 

| Mees und Misc coi Ge chi thinahaidahs- 
nation, without his other excellenicies, to make a- 
mends for this 1 many err . of N 
er conſequence. 

I am ſenſible what I halt raiſe ths anger and indig- 
nation of many readers by 'what'I have here ſaid, 
what I have elſewhere obſerv'd, and what I hall 
hereafter add- about the faults of Shakeſpear; they 
will, like the Romans againſt ent ery out r- , 
have loſt all modelty. | 


eren fn pulkrensal_.s} 


For there were in his time, even in . ;eſelf, a. 0 00 
as in England, a ſort of ſenſeleſs bigots to what was li 
and apptov'd in their forefathers days, without exari- 
ning into the merits of the-cauſe. Lacilius was the i- 
correct idol of thoſe times; Shakeſpear of ours. Both 
gain'd their reputation ftom a people unacquainted 
with art; and that reputation was a ſort of tradi- 
tionary authority, look'd upon to be fo ſacred, that 
Horace among the Romans, in a much more polite age 
than that in which Lucilius writ, could not eſcape. 
their cenſure for attacking him; nor can Mr. Ryaver, 
or any other juſt critic, who ſhall preſume, rho'-with 
the higheſt juſtice and reaſon, to find fault with 
 Shakeſpear, eſcape the indignation of our modern tra- 
ditionary admirers of that poet. Yet one. would 
wonder, that in an ageand nation,where we are affow'd 
to make uſe of our reaſon in the moſt ſacred enqui- 
ries of religion itſelf, tho? perhaps in ſome parts of ir 

above 
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above the n ann we ſhould be 


: deny d the liberty of reaſoning on thoſe things, which | 


are entirely built upon reaſon ; but this is becauſe rea- 


ſon is againſt them; and, as it has been obſery d, When 


reaſon is againſt a man, then is that man againſt rea- 
ſon. And this is the caſe betwixt the blind adorers of 
Shakeſpear, and thoſe juſt, admirers of him, who will 
not allow him to have all the beauties of a great 
dramatic poet, becauſe he has ſome ; but freely cenſure 
his faults, at the ſame time that they allow his excel 
lencies; and among his faults there is none more emi- 
nent than this of his frequent ſoliloquies,, ; 
All dramatic repreſentations ought to be natural, 
at leaſt nothing viſibly unnatural can be admitted into 


them; but theſe ſoliloquies being what never happens 


in human nature, muſt be eſteem d too unnatural to 
be ſuffer'd in a repreſentation which depends entirely 
upon nature. And this conſideration. alone is ſuffi- 
eient not only to demonſtrate the conſummate judg- 
ment of the author of the Eſſay on Poetry, in his lay- 
ing down. this precept againſt this unnatural practice; 


very of a defect fo n MG" and often 
ratte 


Figures of ſpeech, which poets think fo fine, 
Aff s needleſs varniſh to make nature thine, 


Areall but paint upon a beauteous face, 
Andi in deſcriptions only claim a place. 


„ © = as = 


hut alſo the fineneſs of his taſte, in making the diſco- 
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There can be nothing more beautiful and charms 
jog than theſe four lines; for tho” they are ſweet and 
flowing, yet have they ſtrength, and an expreſſive 
energy, conveying to us the fineſt ſenſe, and thee juſt- 
eſt determination of conſummate judgment, in the 
moſt harmonious verſe in the world. The doctrine 
they contain is of impottance in itſelf; bur more ſo 
when directed to the Engliſʒ writers; becauſe while 
they place the chief excellence of poetry in the dic- 
tion, or language, they have not taken ſufficient care 
to make even that truly excellent; having ſeldom had 
judgment enough to know that no diction can be 
good and fine, that is not natural, and varied accor- 
ding to the ſubject. They have generally been but 
meer dabblers in rhetorick; and becauſe the figures of 
ſpeech; which are taught by that art, are certainly 
very fine and ornamental when properly made uſe of 
they have throng'd and cram'd them into their dra- 
matic dictian, where they have nothing to do: Tra- 
gech is, or ought to be perpetually active and conver- 
ſant with the paſſions, and generally in their moſt 
violent ſtate. But theſe figures of ſpeech, which his 
Grace touches upon, are fo little adapted to the na- 
ture of that ſlate of the paſſions, that they perfectly 
obſtruct and deſtroy it. | 

But leſt the reader ſhould miſtake the meaning of 
the noble author's words, I ſhall preſume to give my 
ſenſe of them. He deſigns not therefore, in my opi- 
nion, to forbid the moderate and proper ule of Trepe, 
eſpecially the metaphor; becauſe they reach no furs ' 
ther than particular words; and are often natural 
prompted by the paſſion itſelf; nor does he deſign te 
Exclude the juſt uſe of any of thoſe figures of ſpeech 

8 whieh 
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which are naturally and immediately concern'd in the 
expreſſion of the paſſions, and conſiſtent with the na- 
ture of dialogue, ſuch as the exclamation, interrogation, 


or the like; but only that immoderate uſe of the 


tropes and figures in all places, without any regard to 


the juſtice and propriety of the ſubject, which is to be 


found in too many of our Engliſh poets, who lay claim 
to the ſineneſs of language, tho, like Cleophon, com- 
plain'd of by Ariſtotle among the Greeks, they multi- 
ply metaphors, and the other tropes and figures to that 
degree, that they ſcarce expreſs any thing in proper 
words, which deſtroys the very beauty of thoſe fi- 
gures, that only give a beauty to the poetic diffi 

the moderation and juſtneſs of their uſe. They 
make no diſtinction between thoſe ornaments of 
ſpeech, which are proper for the narrative poem, and 
thoſe which are ſo to the tragic. It is this want of 
judgment only which is condemn'd by the Eh, and 
which, is exactly call'd by that, 


Art's needleſs varniſh to make nature ſhine. 


It is very juſtly call'd needleſs, becauſe it is not of 
the leaſt uſe to ſet nature in a ſtronger light than its 
own native ſimplieity will place it. Nay, this var- 
xiſþ very often, by its adventitious ſhine, obſcures the 
genuine luſtre of that nature the fond and injudicious 
poet brought it to enlighten. Two or three words 
ſometimes have infinitely a greater force in touching 
the ſoul than ſeveral lines can have. I remember 
Mrs. Barry told me more than once, that in her part 
of Monimia, ſhe never ſpoke theſe three words, 4b! 


poor Caſtalio! without tears. But all that pathetic. 


force 
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beter had been loſt if any more words had bern ad- 
ded, and the poet would have ſtriven in vain to 


heighten them, by the addition of figures of ſpeech: 
fince the beauty of thoſe three plain fimple words is 
ſo great, by the force of nature, that they muſt have 
been weaken d and obſcur'd by the moſt ſhining Hows 
ers of rhetorick. And this inſtance alone is ſufficient 
to explain and juſtify the Eſſay, in theſe lines that we 


have quoted. N | | | 
Oma, whb was à perfect maſter of the trazic paſ- 


ſions, every where draws them with that natural ſits 


plicity here recommended by the Eſay; and there- 
fore be never fails to raiſe ſtrong emotions in the ſoul. 
Mr. Dryden, who affects a quite different ſtyle, that 
ſtyle which is cohdeinn'd by the Eſſay, ſeldom or ne- 
ver touches the paſſrons, at leaſt till he had left off in 
a great meaſure that uniformity of dittior, that per- 
petual ſwelling, and continual #ropological expreſſion; 
and endeavour d, here and there, more neatly to ĩmi- 
tate nature, in a juſt ſimplicity of the language: But 
this was not his natural inclination, nor a road that 
he was fond of travelling, but only deviated ſome- 
times into it by a happy chance. That this was not 
his true guſto is pretty plain frotfi two inſtances ; the 
frſt is, that when the tranſlation of Euripides was re- 
commended to him, inftead of that of Homer; he re- 
ply'd, That he confeſ;'d that he hal no reliſh of that poet 
who was a maſter of the tragic fimplicity. The other is; 
that for moſt part of his time he commonly expreſs d 
2 very mean, if not eontemptible opinion of Om; 
tho' at laſt; eſpecially in his preface to du Freſney, he 
teelard in his favour f and yer even here he 'eotld 
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not but throw in ſome exceptions againſt his diffun, 
as his own words will plainly ſhow. 


To expreſs the paſſions, which are ſeated on the heart, by 
outward figns, is one great precept of the painters, and 
very difficult to perform. In poetry, the very ſame paſſions 
and motions of the mind are to be expreſs'd; and in this 
conſiſts the principal difficulty, as well as the excellency of 
that art. This ( ſays my author ) is the gift of Jupiter; 
and to ſpeak in the ſame heathen language, we call it the 
gift of our Apollo; vt to be obtain d by pains or ſtudy, if 
we are not born to it. For the motions, which are ftudied, 
are never ſo natural as thoſe which break ous in the height of 
a real paſſion. Mr. Otway poſſeſs'd this part as thorough 
ly as any of the ancients or moderns. I will not defend 
every thing in his Venice preſerv d; but I muſt bear thi 
teſtimony to his memory, that the paſſions are truly touchd 
in it, though perhaps there is ſomewhat to be defer d both in 
the grounds of them, and in the height and elegance if 
expreſſion ; but nature is there, which is the great 
beauty. 


This height and elegance of the expreſſion, which 
Mr. Dryden complains of the want of in Orway, is 
the very thing which is condemn'd by the. Eſſay, and 
which could not have been in either the Orphan, ot 
Venice preſeru'd, without robbing them of that nature 
which he is pleas'd to allow to Mr. Otway, and to 
prefer to his height and elegance of language. Thi 
pompous expreſſion, to give it no worle a name, 
was brought into Tragedy ſoon after the reſtoration bi 
Mr. Dryden, and ſome other poets, by which they did 
more injury to Tragedy than they did good to * 


(23) 

their nearer approaches to a regularity in other par- 
ticulars; for that affectation of fine language (as 
they call it,) and idle deſcriptions, leads the poets 
from nature, which ought more to be their ſtudy, 
than thoſe Dalilahs of the ſtage, as Dryden calls them, 
which have given ſucceſs to plays above theſe fifty 
years. The occaſion of Mr. Dryden's taking up this 
way, was his great converſation with French roman- 
ces, and little acquaintance with and reliſh of the 
true and beautiful ſimplicity of nature. I have ſaid 
that Mr. Dryden, and the other poets, after the reſ- 
totation, did more harm to Tragedy, than the nearer 
approaches they made to regularity did good. Thoſe 
nearer approaches, which I mean, were their redu- 
cing a Tragedy from many actions to tuo, and the ex- 
travagant exceſs of time and place, from years and 
ages, and divers parts of the world, to four and 
twenty hours, and one town or city, with the adja- 
cent parts. Bur alas! theſe nearer approaches were 
of very little conſequence to the juſt regulation of a 
Tragedy, ſince they might as well, and with as much 
reaſon, have continu'd ten or twenty actions in a 
play, as have ſtopt at ruo, which I think I have ſuffi- 
ciently made out already, as I hope have the defect 


of the wnities of time and place, which remain d un- 


corrected by theſe nearer approaches to regularity, 
which I have mention d. Whence it is plain, that 
Tragedy receiv'd but ſmall advantage from the amend- 
ments. made to it by Mr. Dryden, and his other co- 
temporary poets, after the reſtoration. | 

| But on the other hand, the injury they did to Tage- 
dy, by their affectation of what they call fine language, 
and idle deſcriptions, remains to this day, and has 


F'q debauch'd 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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debaueh d the taſte of the people, to relifh a compe- 
' py of worthleſs ſeribblers, and give them the name of 
great poets, meerly for 2 difFior that is unnatural, 
and. de ſtructive of all the true beauties of the tragic 
poem, and which is very juſtly condemn'd by theſe 
lines of the Eſſay, but are foltow'd by moſt of our 
Englifh\ writers of Tragedy; becauſe it is much the ea- 
ſier task to become maſter of a few quaint Io 
faans, and a ſonorous ſity, than to form 4 grea 
ſign, than to compole a juſt fable, than to bw h 
manners, and the priſſions, according to the lineaments 
of nature, and give them their true fentiments : Tho 
theſe ate the only marks and proofs of a great poet; 
the other the little qualities of a grammarian, or at 
moſt of a tropological rhetorician. But to raiſe the eſteem 
of this latter, Mr. Dryden, and ſome more modern 
authors, have made uſe of ſeveral arguments, path 
cularly that the deſign is omly the owr-liner, but that 
the difion is the colouring, and the ſhadows and 
tights which raiſe thoſe ont · iner from their naked flat 
tieſs to a pleaſing roundneſs and viyacity; and there 
fore contend that the colouring is preferable to tie & 
fn; and by a parellel, Which will not hold, that the 
diflion is preferable to the fue. For Ft, there is 

not that exact agreement betwixt the colouring in 
Painting, and the finn in-Tragedy, which theſe gen 


| tlemen would perfwade us there is. Plie colouring 
in painting is a part of the imitation, ſince the pam 


propoſes to imitate the objects exactly. Now all the 
objects of the peil have colour as well 1s figure, an and 
therefore cannot be exaRly imirated without the cx: 
Fe of both bur-in-2'tragie poem the —_ 
ut 
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much different. Tragedy is the imitation of an action. 
that may be juſtly imitated without the ornaments 
of diftion ; and very often this imitation is more juſt 
without them than with them, as Ariſtotle has many 
years ago obſerv d. 

Again, to make the colouring in painting truly va- 
luable, it muſt vary according to the ſubje& in which 
it inheres ; there muſt not be the ſame warm and 
glowing colours in one figure which there are in ano- 
ther, for that would be contrary to nature, ſhe gi- 
ving a different appearance to different figures. A 
Janguiſhing and dying figure, as it has not the ſame 
appearance in nature with a figure in full health and 
vigour, ſo muſt not the painter give it the ſame 
colouring ; but our modern poets, who are ſo fond of 
this parallel betwixt the colouring of painting, and 
the dition of poetry, put into the mouths of all their 
dramatic perſons, whether in grief or anger, hope or 
deſpair, joy or love, the ſame fwelling language, 
contrary to the nature of the paſſions they ought to 
expreſs, entirely forgetting what Horace long ago told 
them, that they ought to adapt their language to the 
fortune and circumſtances of the perſon who ſpeaks ; 
telling them, that when Tel pbus and Pelens are in di- 
ſtreſs and exile, in grief and pain, they muſt throw 
aſide their pompous and haughty words, if they de- 
lire to touch the hearts of the hearers, and that he 
laughs or ſleeps at what is not thus manag d. And 
indeed the noble author of the Eſſay, with the high- 
elt juſtice and reaſon, laughs at the prepoſterous con- 
duet of our poets in this particular. 
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But, to make rage declaim, and grief dif, 
cqur{e, 


From lovers in deſpair fine things to force, 


Muſt needs ſucceed ; far who can chuſe but pity 
A dying hero, miſerably witty ? 

But oh ! the dialogues, where jeſt and mock 
Is heid up like a reſt at ſhittle-cock ! 


Or elſe, like bells, eternally they chime ; 
They ſigb in ſmile, and die in rhime. 


But tho' theſe two lines abqut a reſt at bitte cock 


may ſcem to belong to Comedy, yet any one who has 


been converſant with the Tragedies of about forty 
years ago, will find many ſcenes like that between 
Tom Thimble, and Prince Prettyman, in the Rehearſal; 
and about twenty years ago there was a Tragedj 
brought on by a man of figure, in which there was 
a roaſting ſcene, as ridiculous a thing for Tragedy, 28 
what theſe two lines refle& on. 

But to return to the colouring in painting. As much 
as it is cry 'd up by Mon. de Pile, who has written 2 
treatiſe on purpoſe to equal it with, if not prefer it 
to the deſign, 1 ſhall venture to aſſert, that it is far 
inferior to it; and this is my reaſon: The excellence 
of the defign can ſybſi { without the colouring ; but on 
the other hand, the excellence of the colouring can- 
not ſubſiſt without the deſign, as A on long ago ob- 

ſerv'd 
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ſerv'd in his poetics. The fineſt colours in the world, ſays 
he, mixt at random upon a tablet, and not ſupported by 
any deſign or figure, are of no manner of value. All the 
glowing colouring of Titian, Correggio, or any of the 
Venetian or Lombard ſchool, put together on a canvat, 
without any figure, would not be worth the price of 
the colours from the colour- hop. But a bare sketch, 
the ſimple out- lines of a deſign by Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, or Julio Romano, will always gain the eſteem 
and admiration of the judicious beholders, and bear 
a very great price. This is an undeniable argu- 
ment of the vaſt preference of the defigner to the 
colouriſt ; and indeed the controverſy betwixt colour- 
ing and deſigning in painting is held up with as little 
reaſon as betwixt the diction and fable in tragedy ;-1 
had almoſt ſaid, that this controverſy is ſupported in 
both caſes by the ignorant, or at leaſt the half artiſts, 
againſt the moſt conſummate maſters and painters of - 
a ſovereign genius, as well as poets of a ſupream per- 
fection. | | 2120 

Titian finding that he could not equal the great de- 
ſigns of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and others, apply d 
himſelf to the art of colouring, in hopes by that means 
to rival thoſe other great men; and indeed he gain d 
his point, for thus he painted to the many, who were 
much better judges of the colour than of the defign, 
the firſt being to be judg'd by the ſenſes, the latter 
only by reaſon, and a very great genius. But Titian, 
beſides his great maſtery in colouring, was by no means 
inconſiderable in deſgning. 

Our modern poets, who ſet up for maſters in lan- 
guage, which they are pleas'd to call the colouring 
of poetry, have not the leaſt claim to that ſuperior 

EE | 1 quality 
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quality of deſigning, and their colours themſelves ate 
ar moſt but glaring, not juſt and natural, becauſe 
they have been men of no poetic genius. | 
A man may be a very good grammarian, and per- 
ſectly skill'd in the propriety and elegance of dictim, 
and yet be a very ſilly fellow; but a man cannot be 
a great maſter of the defigning part of poetry, with- 
out a great genius, and the being a man of admitable 
ſenſe. The firſt employs all his thoughts upon words, 
or at moſt upon the turn of a ſentence ; to do which 
there ſeems little more wanting than a good memory, 
and a tolerable obſervation of the ſtyles of eminent 
authors. But the latter cannot be done without a ca- 
pacious ſoul, à fertile fancy, repleniſh'd with num- 
berleſs and wonderful images ; without having a per- 
fe& idea of nature, conſummate knowledge of the 
paſſions, manners, and habits of the mind, and a true 
and maſterly judgment, to manage all theſe with juſt- 
neſs and beauty. 

I know that a certain ingenious author, not long 
fince dead, us d, in defence of what they call fine 
language, to urge, that all the Greek poets, who were 
eminent for the defign, were likewiſe eminent for the 
dition. Should I grant him this, it would be of no 
manner of uſe to his-cauſe, unleſs he could produce 
ſome Greek poet who was eminent for the diction, and 
not for the den; and o d his reputation to the for- 
mer only. The miſchief of it is, that all the Greek 
poets we have yet remaining among us ow d their 
fame to their deſgus, and not to their diſtion; nay, 
Ariſtotle, in his poetics, tells us of ſome Greek poets 
who were very defective in the language, and yet had 


and merited applauſe for the exactneſs of their fables. 
I pte- 
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I preſume, that from what has been urg*d upon 
this head, the juſtice and importance of hat has 
been quoted from the Eſ is ſufficiently evident, 
that is, that fiynres of ſpeech ( as they are us d by thy 
' Engliſh ) are all but paint upon a beauteous face. And, 


Art's needleſs yarniſh to make nature ſhine. 


I need not ſay much upon the laſt of the four lines; 
vu. That theſe figures can only have place in deſcriptions. 
For ſince it is plain, that they are juſtly .exctuded 
from the reſt of the drama, if they are not admitted 
into deſeriptions, they have no place at alt in Tra- 
gedy. But the precepr of Horate, and the practice of 
the ancient Greek poets juRify that fituation which 

my Lord has allotted them, that is, in deferip- 
tions. 

Horace, in his Art of Perry, forbidding the repre- 
ſentation of things to the ſpectators, wick ſhock 
probability, ſays, 


Narret facundia praſens. 
Let preſent eloquence tell or deſcribe them. 


That is, the tragic poet ſhould eloquently deſcribe 
thoſe things to the ear, which were not proper to be 
ſeen to the eye, or could not be ſeen without the de- 
ſtruction of the unity of place; and the ancient poets 
never brought in a deſcription, but upon one of theſe 
occaſions. For example, the funeral rites perform'd 
by Antigone to the corps of her dead brother Polyni- 
ces, with the hurricane or ſtgrm that attended it, could 
nor 
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not naturally, and without a breach of the unity of 
place, be repreſented on the ſtage. And yet it being 
neceſſary that they ſhould. be known, 'Sophocles has 
made a moſt eloquent deſcription of them, The 
death of Antiggue, Hamor, and Euridice, were neceſ- 
ſary to be known; but a repreſentation of them being 
contrary to the decorum of the ſtage, the poet has 
given them us in two fine deſcriptions. 'The ſame 

may be ſaid of the death of Jocaſia, and OEdipuss 
putting out his eyes, in the ſame poet. It would be 
endleſs to quote all that has been done in this kind by 
Sophocles and Euripides, There is this remarkable dif- 
| ference betwixt the deſcriptions in the Greek plays, 
and thoſe that we generally have in ours; thoſe in 
the Greeks were always neceſſary, and moſt common- 
ly very pathetic ; but the deſcriptions in our modern 
Tragedies are ſeldom neceſſary, and more ſeldom pa- 
thetic ; they are generally the idle ſports of fancy, 
and brought in only becauſe the poet has a mind to 
have 2 deſcription. But there is nothing more in- 
fipid than a meer otioſa deſcriptio, which may be cut 
out without any detriment to the Fable; it is the 
Lucus & ara Dianæ, the Unus & alter pannus, com- 
plain'd of and condemn'd by Horace in his Art of 


This luſt of fine language, as they call it, has, like 
an ignis fatuus, miſled our authors, wand'ring in the 
night of ignorance, into ſtrange and monſtrous abſur- 
dities, which are here obſerv'd by the E/ay, that 


* 
- 


js, to 


nabe 
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. rage Jeclaim, and — An 
Hom lovers in deſpair fine things to force. 
Or elſe, like bells, eternally they chime, 
They figh in fimile, and die in rhime. 


For while ſonorous and flowing lines, and 2 ſole 
| \well'd out with figures and epithets, are the only aim 
of the writer, theſe abſurdities will certainly fob 
low; becauſe thoſe ends which they propoſe cannot 
be obtain'd by, and indeed are inconſiſtent with the 
nature, and juſt draught of the paſſions, as well as 
the regular conduct of a noble deſign. But indeed 
the conſideration of ſuch important things to Tra- 
gedy as the fable, the characters, and the paſſians, is 
what theſe authors are wholly incapable of. A m- 
h, a metaphor, an epithet, ſome common-place reflec- 
tions, and at moſt an idle deſcription, are their prin- 
cipal aim, the higheſt ambition of their muſe, and 
the utmoſt they can perform ; and if the getting a 
full third-day, and the pleaſing the great vulgar, and 
the ſmall, be the true aim of tragic writing, they have 
certainly obtain'd it, for they cannot write more ſtu- 
pidly and more ignorantly than their audience 
judge. I have many times heard ſome of the princi- 
pal frequenters of the theatre, who take it very much 
amiſs to have their ſenſe and underſtanding call'd in 
queſtion, cry up plays to an extravagant degree. Bur 
if you ask them, Pray, gentlemen, what are the beau- 
ties of this piece ? Is the fable maſterly ? Are the cha- 
raters juſtly diſtinguiſh'd ? Are rhe mamers truly 
mark'd ? Are the ſentiments natural ? Are the incidents 
well prepar d? And do they juſtly produce terror and 
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compaſſion, as well as the cataſtrophe ? They will ſtare 
at you full af amazement, and reply, We know not 
what you mean by theſe hard queſtions. But this 
we know, that the language is wonderfully fine, the 
ſimilies ſurprizing and pleafing to the laſt degree, the 
deſcriptions nice, and the reflections divine: 

As the audience judges fo contemptibly; ſo the 
author's task to pleaſe it is a matter of very little 
trouble, for I have known more authors than one; 
who being furniſh'd, either by chance or reading, 
with three or four topics, or common places, like 
Mr. Bays, as many ſimilies, and two or three deſerip- 
tions, write, as they call it, ſome taeking ſcenes with- 
our order or deſign, and this they call a Tragedy. And 
tis well that you have even theſe, for there have been 
many taking plays, or tragic interludes without them 
bur theſe are trifles, however eſteem'd by the many, 
that cannot deliver their authors, while they labout 
under numberleſs abſurdities, from this juſt cenſure of 


the Efay. 
What Things are theſe that would be poets 
thought? 
By nature not inſpir d, nor learning taught! 
Some wit they have, and therefore may deſetve 
A better courſe than this, by which they ſtarve: 
But to-write plays! why ? tis a bold pretence 


To . breeding, wit, atid eloquence: 


Whit 
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What Tui os are theſe ? may ſeem a very ſevere 
expreſſion to our taking poetaſters ; yet it is extremely 
juſt, and expreſſes a judicious indignation againſt the 
impudent preſumption of thoſe worthleſs ſcrikblers, 
who have ſo many years peſter'd our ſtage with their 
unnatural compoſitions, and yet would needs 'be 
thought poets, tho' they are not inſpir'd by nature, nor 
taught by art. Nay, tho' they know not ſo much as 
the meaning of the yery name they aſpire to; for if 
they did that, they would plainly ee how unqualified 
they were to pretend to it. If they knew that, they 
muſt be ſenſible, that to be a ſmooth wwrfifier, a to- 
lerable grammariau, and a dabbler in #ropes and figures, 
could never make them poets ; that the name of a 
poet implics a genius that can form great deſigns, 
and which even Pindar himſelf wanted, or at leaſt 
did not exert it in his younger days; which made 
that excellent and learned poeteſs Corinna upbraid 
him with the defect of being a meer verſiſier, full of 
an harmonious loquacity indeed, affluent in words, 
and fine language, as we now call jt, but ignorant of 
the fable, or the art of deſigning. This very C 
won the prize fix times from Pindar ; tho? theſe 
Eſſays of this Theban poet ſufficiently ſkow'd him to 
be inſpir'd by nature, tho' not yet inſtructed by learn». 
ing or art. Pj 
Homer, the father of the Greek poetry, was ſo eminent 
for deſiguing, that there never was, and 1 am afraid ne- 
ver will be, any Fable ſo compleat as that of the has ; 
and Julio Romano, one of the greateſt painters of Ra. 
eſpecially in the deſign, ſtudied Homer thoroughly, and 
learnt that art from his, as Phidias and Euphranor had 


done among the axcients- This being the:meauing of the 
* | name 
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name poet, and implying qualities ſo very different 
from thoſe which we have been able to diſcover iu 


moſt of our modern tragic poets, the noble author of 


our Eſſay on Poetry had ſufficient teaſbit to cry out, 
Mar Things are theſe, that would be poets thought ?! 


By nature not inſpir d, nor learning taught ! 
For a true poet muſt be inſpir'd by natute, muſt have 
a great imagination, or pregnant fancy, which to be 
truly beautiful muſt be regulated by judginent of 
learning: For here the word learning means the art 
of poetry, or that khowledge by which the judgment 
is form'd and confirm'd ; for without this the moſt 
extenſive fancy is rude and wild, and can produce 
nothing truly valuable, I mean valuable ro thoſe who 
are in reality the only judges of all poetic perfor- 
mances. From this happy conjunction of nature and 
art have ſprung thoſe wonderful poems of Homer and 
Virgil, of Sophocles and Euripides, and of many more 
who are loſt; and for want of this conjunction, 
Shakeſpear has been able to give us ſcarce any thing 
The ſame may be ſaid of Fletcher, and al- 
moſt all the Engliſh tragic poets, except three of 
four. | 
That what I have ſaid here may not look like an 
afſectation of ſingularity, in eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
ancient tragic poets, whilſt the number is againſt me; 
I ſhall in a few words ſhow, nay, make it evident 
beyond a contradiction, that the number is of my 
ſide. N 
The ignorant pretenders make a great &latnour 
with their numbers, telling us, that they write to 
4 | pleaF 
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pleaſe the mam, and indeed all, but ſome ſem 


ſower critics, who will not like their modern ay of 


writing. In anſwer to this I muſt ſay, that if num 


bers ate to be inſiſted upon as the teſt of excellence, 


the fautors of the ancient manner of writing have a- 


hundred to one the advantage. For on one ſide ſtand 
all the Greek nations, from Thrace to Egypt, for more 
than fifteen hundred years; add to theſe the Whole 


Roman empire, and all the civilia d nations of thoſe” 


ages. But on the other ſide and only a feũÜ Exghb 
audiences and readers, a company of taſtleſs, injudi- 
cious, northern people, and ſo far ſhort even in num- 
ber, that they will not bear the leaſt compariſon. Mi 
lam of people of the fineſt taſte; and politeſt litera- 
ture ſtanding on one ſide, and only a few. country 
eſquires, town wits, overgrawn ſchool-boys, trading citsg 
with a thoughtleſs train of femaks, without taſte; 
and without literature, on the other; and at the head 
of theſe about twenty popular ſcribblers, who have. 
no other merit but the vain applauſe they have ſur-: 
priz'd thoſe into, that I have mention d, and who are 
By nature not inſpir'd, nor learning taught. - | 


ay \ 


Aud 'indovd; ideforve nm better: dam than, thatred. - 


Taixos, which the Eſſay has given em. 
201 , LI . 701&? 1 N 
Some wit they have, and therefore may deſerve -- 
A beter courſe than this, by which they ftarve;: . 


an NVP ois A 24007 vr 
This favourable cenſure; this indulgent allowance: 
bf ſome portion of wit to them, ean only juſtly be 
Caim'q by the erroneous authors of about fifty years 


Q ago 
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age In their works, tho there was little dana 
to be found, yet there were often fine #opics, and beau- 
riful fmilies and deſcriptions. But in our more modern 
authors (I ſpeak of the pretenders, and not of the 
true poets ) we cannot find any greater pretence to 
wit, than to the juſtneſs of dramatic poeſy. 

- Some wit" they have; but this, as J have obfery'd, 
reaches not to the popular writers of theſe laſt thirty 
years, for they have none and it is amazing what it 
is that has recommended them to the town; But then 
on the other hand they do not ſtarve by this courk, 
ds indeed they ought to do, but thrive by their want 
of wit, and ſuperlative dulneſs: For theſe laſt fix or 
ſeven years, not to go farther back, the more inſipid 
and -prepoſterouſly abſurd the plays have been, the 
more the authors have got by them, from four hun- 
dred pounds to fifteen hundred: And the better the 
plays have been, beſides the difficulty of prevailing 
with the wiſe managers to get them perform'd, the 
leſs encouragement the poets have obtain'd ; and I 
dare be poſitive, that were there a genius equal to 
Orway now alive, he would find his pieces rejected by 
the players, whilſt the — tooleries' in nature are 
careſs d by them. 

This exceſſive gain has, like ſtrong liquor, ſo in- 
toxicated the brains of theſe poeraſters, as to make 
them vainly aſſume an imaginary greatneſs, and ſell· 
ſufficience;- from which they give themſelves the 
haughty airs of men of ſuperior merit to | thoſe who 
want this kind of Gn 3 ior they * of at 
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"arent and. 
But as much money a 109-7 wt 


And therefore, that they muſt have the moſt worth 
who get the moſt money by their writings. Thus 
they look big, and bluſter nine or ten days, and then 
po out, like a cracker, with a housee and fich mel. 
They and their works indeed are not ill expreſs d by 
the following lines of Sakeſpear, which are ſpoken in 
Mackbeth, in a reflection upon lite. They me 
and their pe, are like 


i * _ tte ale... * 
The frets aud ſtruts his hour an the ftagez, © 
Aud than is heard no more. 


For they immediately fink. into an eternal oblivion 
with the reſt of their predeceſſors, who have made 
as great @ noiſe in this ton ever ſinee the ſetting up 
an Englib ſtage. But their works are ſtill better ad- 
opted to the remaining part of this reflection of 
Habeſpeur; for they are cas and to à title, 


I 1 
Told by an 1 full of found aud fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


But leaving them to the ſhort enjoyment of their in- 
famous vanity, let us return to the Eſſay. 

But to write plays 7 b)? tis 4 bold pretence . 383 

To judgment, breeding, wit, and eloquence. © © 
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In this laſt line his Grace has ſum'd up the four 
qualities that are abſolutely neceſſary in à dramatic 
poet, ſince. there can be nothing fine, nothing worthy 
of applauſe, nothing perfect without them. The 
poet muſt have a conſummate judgment to determine 
not only in the formation of the fable, which is his 
chief buſineſs, but in the draught of the manners ot 
characters, and the paſſions and ſentiments. © Breeding 
is likewiſe neceſſary; by breeding J mean a' conver 
ation with, and perfect knowledge of mankind, with 
what is proper to every age, ſex, degree, ſtation and 
country ; for without this knowledge the poet will 
perpetually run into monſtrous abſurdities, which a 
man of a fine taſte will never be able to bear. The 


want of this breeding or knowledge, which has {cl 


dom been conſpicuous - in our Engljþ" writers, has 
made our poets never conſider the manners of the dra- 
matic perſons in any of theſe foregoing particulars. 
For let the ſcene lie in ever ſo hot a country, as in 
Indoftan, Sicily, Taly, or Spain, the manners of the 
perſons are all Engliſh, as is plain from the Marriage 
Alamode, and the Aurengezebe of Dryden, many of the 
plays of Shakeſpear, and almoſt all thoſe of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Theſe latter poets, as well as molt of 
our more modern writers, have ſin'd monſtrouſly, 
and diſcover a moſt profound ignorance in the feveral 
diſtinguiſhing qualities of age, ſex, and degree. What 
a company of ſtrange fellows are all the kings, and 
noblemen, in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
had ſo little of that breeding mention'd in the Eſch, 
that their perſons. have nothing royal or great, no- 
thing agrecable to the characters of kings and noble 
men, and would indeed make but a vety indifterent 
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figure in any ſtation above à footman, and no extra- 
ordinary one even in that ? They thought, that to 
make a king ſuperlatively wicked and tyrannical, was 
to give a draught of the royal office; Which made 
Mr. Rymer with ſome aſtoniſhment obſerve, that the 
ts in the commonwealth: of Athens, which was no 
great friend to the regal authority, made the kings 
of their tragedies unfortunate indeed, but not wicked; 
but that Beaumont and Hetaber, and other of our 
poets, writing under a. monarchy, fill d the charac- 
ters of their kings with the moſt abandon d, and moſt 
ſhocking crimes in nature. om 1.954777 
As they have us d the kings in this ſtrange manner, 
ſo they have not been more favourable to the cha- 
raters of the female ſex, almoſt every where making 
them talk, if not act, like proſtitutes, without the 
leaſt regard to that native modeſty which is the al- 
low d characteriſtic of that ſex, againſt which not 
one of the Greek poets. ever once offended; for the 
moſt queſtionable character, that is extant among their 
writings, is not ſtain'd with the leaſt immodeſty, I 
mean that of Phadra in-Enripides. She is guilty. in- 
deed of a criminal paſſion for her ſon-in-law Higpoli- 
tus; but then that ſprung not from an immodeſt cor- 
ruption of her manners, but was inflicted upon her 
by the anger of Venus, and ſhe ſtruggled with it to the 
utmolt of her power. But who can contend with 
the will of the Gods? ſhe was ſa far from making her 
court to Hippolitus by any laſcivious and lewd allure- 
ments, or infinuating declarations of her paſſion to 
him, that her very nurſe could not find it out, but 
from ſome disjointed expreſſions. . | 


Q 3 | Seneca, 
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Shea, who writ & Tragedy upon the ſame: ſubjes, 


molt injudiciouſly robs her of her character of mo- 


deſty and virtue, making her reſolve to declare her 
loveng/ her ſon-it-law, notwithſtanding all the per- 
ſwaſions of her nurſe to the contrary 3 thus inver- 
ting the method of Euripides. 

Mr. Dryden, in the character of Nourmabal, Nrive 
rather to imitate the Latin than the Greek poet; and, 
in imitating him, has made Nourmahal ih abardor'd 
lewdueſs exceed even the Phadra of Seneca, quite 
comrary to the characteriſtic of wotnati-hood, and 
much more to that of a great princeſs. And indeed, 
I think:nothing can equal it but an old ptactitioner of 
the lmtidreds of Drury, of Evadne in the Maid's Tit 
gedy of Beaumont and Fletcher. Theſe, out of many 
examples, are ſufficient to ſhow the important reaſon 
of his Grace's eſtabliſhing breeding as a qualification in 
4 dramatic poet, fince the want of it has find moſt of 
our plays with fact} ſhocking monſters, that N. N 
cannot excuſe, nor good ſenſe forgive. 

Mit and e eloquence are likewiſe neceſſary ; ; wit chiefy 
if not only in Comedy 3" and eloquence, in the narrative 
defegiprions of Tragedy. © 

If we reflect upon what has been aid; a we mod 
eaſily” conclude, how unqualify'd for this task om 
young univerſity ſparks are, who are entirely ignorant 
of the world, as well as moſt of the reſt of thoſe who 
have attempted to write for the ſtage, eſpecially the 
jady authors, not one of whom can be ſappos'd to 
be miſtreſs of thoſe qualifications here mention d; 
tho without them there can be nina. written cru 
1297020 or worth OY Bu 
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But tho theſe qualifications are as rate, and u un- 
common, as they are neceſſaty; yet all theſe toge- 


ther are not ſufficient to compleat, a tragic poet. 

Nay, more; for they muſt look within, to 
The ſecret turns of nature in the mind: 
Without this part, in vain would' be che eee | 
And but 4 0 of 


ſt is evident from the context, that this precepr of 
the Eſay is not directed to every one who bas a- mind 
to write a play; as if. the looking within was ſuff- 
cient to ſhow him the fert urn of nature here ſpokeh 
of. But it is directed to thoſe H haye a genius, 
judgment, learning, and breeding ; for the ignorant, inju- 
dicious, and thoſe who want this byeeding mention'd, 
can never diſcoyer, by their looking within themſelves, 
the true turns of nature in the mind. By all their re- 
flections they could nevet give us any thing beyond 
their capacity and genius, and. vr could only have from 
them what we have always had, that is, what they | 
themſelves thought upon ſuch un occaſion, and hot 
what a man would ſay in ſuch a caſe, who was poſſeſs d 
with ſach à certain paſſion, and guided by ſuch and 
ſuch manners, ag well as under ſuch and ſuch circum- 
ſtances; and yet all theſe are abſolutely neceſſary to 
the juſt obſervation of this ptecept of the E/ay. For 
as, in painting, every paſſion has ſeveral faces, and is 
expreſt by different lines; ſo in poetry, the ſenti- 


Q 4 ments 
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Theſe are the conditions 0 95 the 77 ** 
tym, who 7 Permitteg d. to. locß within, to find out this 


foul which is to animate the body of the poem, for 
withour that it could indeed * no more than a n 
body. tlic 904 nt ft 


e is but a part 
of dialogue, that great and powerful art, 


5 Noꝶm Aged loſt, _ which the old Grecians 


1023 


From whom t the Rene fainter 1 drew, 
Scarce comprehended ſince, but by a few. 


Plato and Lucian are the, beſt remains 


Of all the wonders, which 1 this art contains 
Yet t to ourſelves we, juſtice muſt allow, 
Shakeſpear and Fletcher are the wonders now. 
Conſider them, and read; them Oer and o'er; 1 
Go ſee them play d, then read them as before, 
For tho in many ang, they groſly ae 
N out n Ril Fire 4 ſo pee 
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That our own grief by theirs is rock'd aſleep "i 


The dull are forc'd'to feel, the wiſe to Weep. 
Their beauties imitate, avoid their faults. 


Tho' 2 tragic dialogue cannot be form'd without 
that knowledge, and thoſe qualities before mention'd; 
yet are they, as the Eſſay juſtly obſerves, but a part 
of the art of dialogue ; ; they may and ought to be 
poſſe(s'd by the writer of à narrative, or epic poem, 
and may be ſo in an accompliſh'd manner, without 
that powerful art of dialogue here requird in the 
dramatic poet. For the epic poet may expreſs the paſ- 
fons and manners perfectly well, without a perfect 
maſtery in the dialogue. I take this principally to 
conſiſt in the Aiction, or rather in the. manner of the 
dition ; for in the epic poem, as the ſentiments mult 
de the juſt reſult of the mamneri, and the paſſions, in 
regard of the ſeveral degrees of them in the perſons 
ſpeaking, or introdue d; ſq, muſt the expreſſion, ot 
dition, have a proper agrecableneſs to thoſe ſentt- 
ments; but then they may be more extended than in 
the dialogue, where every thing muſt be cloſe, and 
exactly agreeable to the nature of the perſon who 
ſpeaks; and there muſt be perpetually kept up that 
difference between the interlocutors, which their cha- 
racters demand, to that degree, that the hearer may 
eaſily diftinguifh between the perſons ſpeaking, tho 
their names be not mention'd. In this I think there 
is no one excells Shakeſpear, for we may without diffi- 
culty know whether it be Brutus, or Caſſius, whom we 
hear 2 tho the reader take no notice of their names, 


ha 
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we every whe! find 4 hot impatience, and N 
ric eagernels in all that Caſſiur ſys; but the anger gf 
Brutus, as it. proceeds from the higheſt ſentiments of 
honour and honeſty, ſo it always difcovers a fott of 
unwillingneſs to exert itſelf. Caſſius is voluntarily an- 
gry, Bruns always fore'd upon it. Nor i is there any 
thing in what either ſays, but what is the ma 
and cloſe conſequence of theſe two ſtates of anger. 
Here are no ſentences or refle&ions* thrown in to 
adorn their diſpute with what they call fine thingt; 
but each fays what à man poſſeſs d With the ſame 
paſſiors, and in the fame degree, would naturally ut- 
tet. On the contrary, all the dialogues of Mr. Dry 
ien, at leaſt in his rhiming plays, are ſtufft with what 
they call fur things, and ſentimem very little akin to 
the poſſions he would be thought to repreſent ; ; ſo that 
he might have alter'd almoſt every line in * one 
of them, without going farthet from nature. What 

I fay of Mr. Dryden will hold good of moſt of his con- 
temporary writers, and this falſe way of dialogue they 
ſeem'ro have taken from Seca, one of the worſt drams 
tir poets that ever writ in any language: for he knew 
nothing of the Fable, the manners, or the ſentiments. He 
kad indeed à Toletan and pompons diffion, and that 
made him admir'd by our unnatural writets. He was 
” contituatly' capping of fentences, and that in the 
HVarnieſt of his ſcenes; which out writers would have 
deſpisd, had they been better acqua inted with, and 
Rudied more the Grtek poets ; from them, that is, from 
4 cohftant and diligent reading of them, they would 
bare acquir'd a rruer taſte of the beauties of nature, 


the powerful art of dialo * 
and e powe gue. The 
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The Eſſay recommends for the art of dialogue 
Plato and Lut inn, and it has been an objection againſt 
it; but Ayiſtotle ſufficiently ae the noble authox, 
when he ſo long ago aſſerted that the 'ſocratic dialogues 

of Plato, and others, are .dxamatie. - Tho we have 
not ſo good authority for thoſe of Lucian, yet it is 
plain that they are of the ſame; nature; and the tea- 
ſon, I do ſuppoſe, that my Lord Dule did not recom- 
mend the conſideration of Sophoeles and Euripides was, 
that the works of thoſe poets, or any part of them, 
were not at that time in either the Hench or the E- 
li language, whereas thoſe of Plato and Lucian wete 
in both; ſo that to have recommended the former, 
had been to have {aid nothing, ſince the precepts of 


the Eſſay are directed to the inſtruction AER of the 
Englib writer and reader, 


Tet to our ſelves we juſtice. muſt almu, \ 
au and Ru are the wonders now. 


Theſe two lincs ſpeak only. of the Ame of 
Shakeſpear, and in that he is molt certainly very ex- 
cellent, and ought to be thoroughly ſtudied by our 
writers of the drama. How far Fletcher may juſtly claim 
a ſhare in this eulogy given by the Zfay to him and 
Shakeſpear I ſhall not pretend to determine, but ſub- 
mit it entirely to the ſuperior judgment of the noble 
Author, putting the reader only in mind, that h 
does, with the utmoſt care, avoid their faults, for 


18 are very 8tols and aki IP has 
tter. 
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a” 


EY on a 5 employ thy co backe. 
Tun it, with time, 2 thouſand ſeveral ways. 
This oft alone has 'given ſucceſs to plays. 


1 have elſertiers; particularly in my compleat Art p 
— I think ſafficiently ſhown, that the plot not only 
is the firſt buſineſs of a dramatic poet in the order of 
his progreſſion, in the compoſition of a play; but 
that it is likewiſe chiefly or principally fo. For 
the ſenſe lies thus: The pot or fable mult be firſt and 
| principally conſider d by the eragic poet, before he 

proceeds to the other parts of his play; becauſe al 
the other parts are not only of much leſs conſequence, 
but abſolutely neceſſary to be built upon that. 


Turn it, with . a en manche w 


T his ſhort precept 8 the * to be ac- 

ed with the beauties, and perfect art of a juſt 

Per or fable, that he knows how to contrive and ot- 
der this conſtitution of things, which Ariſtotle calls the 
able. That is, that he can tell what incidents or 
events are proper to his ſubject, and how they ate to 
be manag d, to give the greater beauty to the piece. 
The noble Author of the Eſſay ſuppoſes therefore, 
that the perſon, to whom he writes, is ſo far already 
A maſter of the are as to know, that the firſt thing he 
is todo, in the forming his plor or fable, is to fix upon 
ſome certain moral which he propoſes to make out 
and prove by the fabi; for unleſs this be firſt fix d, the 
4111 x Poet 
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poet will perpetually ramble in the dark. without any 

ide to direct him in his choice of the characters 
and incidents, of which this fable is to conſiſt. But 
having laid down the oral," which he deſigns, 40 
teach, he will with much more eaſe and certainty 
find out what characters and incidents are proper and 
neceſſary to e that moral. And this is what 4 is | 
meant b ale | e 


„ 22 


„ 


ch, | 
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Tin i, wi os a thouſand ſeveral urn. 


That is, thoroughly weigh and: conſider the cha- 
racers and incidents you make choice of, and exa- 
mine them with the niceſt ſcrutiny, how far they are 
proper to what you propole, and whether they ne- 
ceſſarily conduce to your deſign. If you find either 
of them defe&ive to this end, alter them with the 
niceſt application and ſtudy, till they are agrecable 
to your molt ſedate Judgment. For it is ſuch a plet, 
ſuch a fable contrived in this artful manner, that can 
alone give ſucceſs to plays, without the other helps of 
manners, ſentiments, and diction, as Ariſtotle long ago 
obſerv d, and in this particular perfectly agrees with 
his Grace, when he ſays, n 


3 3&4 en ; "LAW 
This oft alone has given ſucceſs to plays: | X 
Reject that vulgar error ( which e 
80 fair) of making perfect characters. 
There's no ſuch thing in nature, and eu 0 
A faultleſs monſter, which the world ne er ſaw. 


Some 
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some ah muſt de , Wee his 8 


. drew; 
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But boeh as may deſerve compaſſion too 


Theſe lines contain a precept of the higheſt im- 
portance, ſince it is againſt à fault, the- extremely 
abſurd in itſelf, and directly contrary to the very de 
ſign of Tragedy, that has yet been ſo frequent on the 
Engliſh ſtage, as highly to deſerve this remark. And this 
indeed is the only proper place to make it in, ſince 
the poet is oblig'd, in the forming of his. able, to de- 


termm̃e what characters to make uſe o in it. It is 


univerſally known, that the fable is an imitation of 


tragic imitation, muſt be productive of terror and con 
paſſion ; but ſuffering virtue, unhappy 1 Innocence, per- 
fection in miſery, can produce neither, railing only 
horror and indignation. The tragic imitation being 
of an action, it is on all ſides granted, that action 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome perſons who act, and thoſe 
perſons who a& are what we call the characters; and 
it is from the ſufferings of theſe character only, that 
compaſſion and terror can be deriv'd. It is neceſſat/ 
therefore, that the poet give to theſe charadlers ſuch 
manners and qualities as may naturally produce thoſe 
ſufferings we {peak of; they cannot therefore be ſo- 


vereignly virtuous, nor (candaloufly vitious. The firſt 


would not only be what is not in nature, n 8 
Eſſay expreſſes it, | 


A faultleſs monſter, which eee 
: | But 
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gut directly deſtroys the very end of the zragic action 
for. it can raiſe neither pity nor terror, nor can it be 
of any uſe in nature, unleſs it be for tho total rejec- 
tion of all notions of a divine providence, and the 
fixing the Eprcurean notion, that the Gods meddie 
not with the affairs of human kind; which notion is 
as abſurd as impious; for it is impoſſible to form any 
idea of God, that can rob him of his omniſeiencu 
and omni potence, both which muſt be concern d in 
the adminiſtratian of human atfairs. And I muſt 
needs ſay, that it has always been my opinion, that 
it is much harder to conceive how an omniſcient and 
omnipotent being can be without à particular provi- 
dence, than to anfwer any difficulty that may ſcem tu 
ariſe from the opinion of that providence. Hut the 
ſufferings of perfect innocence make an immediate 
and impious aſſault upon the exiſtence of this provi- 
dence, and produce a moſt execrable leſſon, that it is 
in vain to be virtuous; ſince ſuch, as are ſo, are forſa- 
ken by that providence that mult * its on nature 
m them. 

As we have ſeen by what has * faid, chit 
are no ſuch things as perfect characters in nature t ſo 
the repreſentation of ſuch on the ſtage are doubly un» 
ht for Tragedy. Firſt; as they are unnatural in them 
ſelves; and, canal, as they do not produce any tragic 
effect. On the other hand, the characters mult not 
be ſcandalouſly vicious; for we naturally rejoice at 
the puniſhment of the wicked, and no mau pities the 
ſufferings of an Ingo, whom we naturally wiſh de- 
ſirdy'd, before the poet makes an end of him. Our ſtage 
indeed is full of thoſe villainous characters, which are 
properly to be puniſh'd only by the haugmen, and nor 

* by 
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by the poet: And 1 muſt confeſs ;-that I do belles 
that theſe charatiers are more unnatural than thok 
perfectly innocent; or jf there are any ſuch in 
nature, I am ſure they have no bulineſs in Tragedy, 
where there is nothing to be that will not more 
either fear or pity; but we fear and pity: only ſueh 
evils which vr apprehend may ſome time fall upon 
ourſelves : We cannot fear theſe puniſhments, becauſe 
we know ourſelves: guilty of nothing that deſetves 
them; nor can we pity them for the very ſame rex 
ſon, and likewiſe becauſe we ha rejoice toe 
ſuch miſereants ſuffer. 

It remains therefore for us to Tunit aer 
faults muſt be in the poetical character, which nat 
rally prodace ee ant ee, 0 981 M0 Ak 


iam: fankoaail dr, tht his mores drew; | 
r „h 


- * * whence it is plain, char Mo engt aden 
which are to move fear and pity, are not to be fo: 
yereignly virtuous, nor ſcandaloufly wicked; but 
their faults muſt be what Ariſterle calls involuntary, 
that is, when they become guilty of ſome crime, by 
their yielding to the violent impulſe of ſome paſſion = 
which they ought to have checł d in its riſe,” and ſot 
want of which they are become guilty of a crime 
they would not elſe have committed. Now even 
man is liable to paſſions, and may by them be bt 
tray d to the commiſſion of irregularities, which be 
would not have known, had he withſtood his 50 
fans in the beginning; and therefore e | naturally 
25 and fear crimes and puniſhments which are the 


46 * immediate 
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immediate effect of the paſſions, becauſe we are all 
liable to the ſame ; and theſe therefore are the faults 


xequir'd by the Kay. % a 


Some fault muſt be, that his misfortunes drew ; 
But ſuch. as may deſerve compaſſion too, 


I ſhall venture to take notice of one defect in the 
principal characters of molt of our plays, which his 
Grace has not thought fit to mention, and that is, 
that we commonly chuſe ſome known and particular 


herbe, to illuſtrate whoſe character ſeems to have been 


the chief buſineſs of our poets; which is indeed but 
a ſort of portrait drawing; whereas the tragic charac- 
ters ought to be more general, and more like þ:/fory- 
painting. Theſe poets make it their whole buſineſs to 
adapt every part of the plot or fable, that is, when there 
is any fable, to the ſetting off their heroe ; whereas the 
true old poets of Greece had nothing leſs in theit view. 
For they, firſt forming the moral and the fable, conſt- 
der d what characters were proper for the proof of 
that fable and moral; and gave them no manners, pa- 
ſions, virtues, or vices; but what the Fable and mitral 
requir'd. Sophoecles, in his OEdipus, propos'd not the 


adorning and beautifying the character of OEdipus, - 


but only made . choice of that king, whoſe paſſions 
and faults were proper to produce the more impor- 
tant buſineſs of the moral and fable. Nor did Home? 
himſelf, from whom Tragedy was deriv'd, make choice 
of Achilles to ling his virtues, and to heighten his 
character; hut becauſe the manners of Achilles wete 
abſolutely neceſſary to his defign; he ſings the wrath 
bf chiles, and not his great birth; his vatour, or any 
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other heroic virtues, which is a conduct that 
of our modern authors, who are ſuch great admirers 
of perfect heroes, would have purſu'd ; and, like Sa- 
tius, in his Achilliados, have pick'd up all his ſcatter 
virtues and atchievements to aggrandize the charac- 
ter of Achilles, without any end or deſign at all. 

I ſhall venture to add one precept more, tho? not 
plainly expreſs'd by the Efay, ſince both the former 
and this are virtually included in the care of the plot, 
which is enjoin'd by the Eay. The Greek poets te- 
ver cram'd into their tragedies more perſons than were 
abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſlary to the carrying 
on their fable; but our modern poets, like Mr. Bay, 
are fond of filling the ſtage with abundance of per- 
ſons, many of which have nothing to do in the 
action of the play. The painters, when thete are 
more figures in a piece than are abſolutely neceſſary, 
call them figures to be ler. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
greater number of our dramatic perſons in moſt of 
our modern plays, they are figures to be let, and indeed 
have nothing to do there. 


Beſides the main defign compos'd with art, 
Each moving ſcene muſt be a plot a part. 
Contrive each little turn, mark every place; 
As painters firſt chalk out the future face. 
Yet be not fondly your own flave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amiſs. 


The 


. 

The Eſay does not mean by this, that the ſcenes 
of the Tragedy are to be a different plot from the far 
bl; there can be nothing more diſtant from his in- 
tentions, who always thinks juſtly in what he ſays, 
and can therefore by no means be thought to offer {a 
abſurd an injunction; but his Grace deſigns, by theſe 
words, only to inform the poet, that, in the drawing 
the plan of his Tragedy, he muſt not be ſatisfy'd with 


cidents, But ſince from the fable, the characters and ſevę- 


deed, it belongs to the poet's prudence, that he may 
not want a guide in his writing, but always have be- 
fore his eyes what he is to do, to chalk out the ſeve- 
ral turns, and whole courſe of the paſſion and buſineſs 
of every one of thaſe ſeenes, ſo that they may not 
deviate from the main deſign of the fable, or from 
the nature of the paſſion that is drawn in each, which 
the poet wquld be apt to do; ſhquld he leave the full 
conſideration of every ſcene to the time of his writing 
it. As for example: There is no doubt, hut that Eu- 
ripides, when he form'd in his mind that admirable 
ſcene betwixt Agamemnon and Menelaus, which I have 
giren the reader before, mark d out in his plan the 


whole courſe of it, and every place where thoſe ſine 


turns of the paſſion were to come in, which we fing 
in that excellent ſcene; and this is that plot apart 
which his Grace deſigns. ' Tis true; that the word 
plot, in the common acceptation, means the fable, but 
in reality i it like wiſe ſignifies a defign or comrivguces 
and in this laſt ſenſe it is here to be taken. I might 
even ſay the ſame of the ſcene of Brutus and Caſſius, 
where tho there is but one turn, yet the riſings and 


the out- lines of the fable, the characters, and the in- 


ral ſcenes. of paſſion do naturally and unavoidahly pro- 


— — — —ͤ 
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fallings of the anger between them might very well 
have been thark'd out before a word of it was writ- 
ten. This conſideration will hold good through all 
ſcenes; whether of love, grief, joy, rage, or dev 
ſpair. 

| Bur then the poet is not to be his own ſlave for this, 
that is, he muſt not be ſo bound up to his firſt 
draught, as to make no alterations in it when he 
comes to write, tho he ſhall find ſufficient cauſe for 
the doing of it. The draught of the fable, the cha- 
" racers, the incidents and paſſion, which includes the 
particular ſcenes we have been ſpeaking of, is the 
work of a ſedate judgment, But when the poet 
comes to write, he is often elevated by the warmth of 
fancy above the cooler conſiderations of judgment, 
and hits upon ſome extraordinary thing in one happy 
moment, which the calmer refle&ions of hours 
would never have produc'd, Thus Virgil, in the 


ſixth book, PE Ons OSIOs lays, 


— nom præſt antior aber, 
HEre ciere vi ro. 


And there 108 in his firſt copy. But in reading it 
to Auguſtus, a ſudden fury ſeiz d him, and he thus fill d 
up the . 


Alartemqaue accender cautu. 


This is ſufficient to 1 his Grac's » meaning 
when he lays, ot. * 


bt 
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Tet be wot fondly your own ſtave for this ; . 
But change hereafter what appears amis. 
Think not ſo much where ſhining thoughts 
to place, 
As what a man would ſay in ſuch a caſe. | 
That is, what a man in ſuch circumſtances, pol 


ſeſs'd with ſuch paſſions, and urg'd in ſuch a manner, 
would think upon ſuch an occaſion. But of this I 


have ſaid enough already 0 
Neither in Comedy will this ſuffice ; 
The player too muſt be before your eyes. 
And tho' tis drudgery to ſtoop fo low, 
To him you muſt your fecret meaning ſhow. 


His Grace, having gone through all thoſe precepts 
which he has thought fit to add, with the fineſt taſte 
in the world, to thoſe common and known rules of 
Tragedy which we find in Ariſtotle, proceeds now to 
ſome few conſiderations upon Comedy, which are not 
leſs juſt and curious than thoſe he has given us upon 
Tragedy. The firft indeed cannot be call'd a precept 
of writing, but is certainly ſo of prudence, ſince ſo 
much depends upon the actor in the repreſentation, 

The next is of a more important nature, as being 
directed to the inſtruction of the writer, that he may 
avoid a fault too frequent in our comic poets. © © 

R 3 Expoſe 
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Expoſe no ſingle fop, but lay the load 
More equally, and | pread the folly broad: 
Meer coxcombs are too obvious; oft we ſee 
A fool derided by as bad as lle 


Hawks Hy at nobler game; in this low way 
A very owl may proye a bird of prey. 
Small poets ſo will one poor fop devour. 


But to collect, like bees, from every lower 
Ingredients to compoſe this precious juice, 
| Which ſerves the world for pleaſure, and for uſe, 
In ſ pight of fiction, this would favour get. 
But i Falſtaff ſtands unimitated yet. 


= certain, that the Eſay is here perfealy and 
viſibly in the right, for a comic character can never be 
valuable, that is not general; thoſe that are only 
particular yield no inſtruction. And it was à ver) 
| odd defence that 1 heard a great poet once give for 
the Moroſe of Ben Johnſon, which was, that Ben knew 
a certain petſon of that extravagant humour. But 
"Ban was too judicious 2 poet to take the ſingle extra- 
vagance « of any one perſon, to be a juſt characker 
for à comic repreſentation. The ingenious Mr. Cu. 

n 


. 


* 
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1 Aa adminble charaBer in a ylay of Shakeſpear. 


„„ 
eve, in his letter to Mr. Dennis about humour, gives 
2 much better defence of Ben upon this head, and 
evidently proves, that Moree is not a particular, but 
general character, as his words will ſhow. 


The character of Moroſe, in the Silent Woman, I 
tale to be a charafter of humour, and I chuſe to inſtance 
this character to you from many others of the ſame author, 
_ I know it has been condemn'd by many as unnatural, 

and farce ; and you have your ſelf hinted ſome TOY of it, 
for the ſame reaſon, in a letter to me concerning ſome of 
Johnſon's plays. 

Let us ſuppoſe Moroſe to be a man naturally ſplenetic 
and melancholy ; is there any thing more offenſroe to one of 
ſuch a diſpoſition, than noiſe and clamour ? Let any man 
that has the ſpleen ( and there are enough in England ) be 
2 We fee common examples of this humaur in little 

. nopapinsy 5. three parts in four of the 
2 you dine with are diſcompos 10 IOW TE 
the cutting of a cork, or ſcratching a * with a knife. I 
is a proportion of the ſame humour, that makes ſuch, or 
any other noiſe, offenſfue to the perſon that hears it ; for there 
are others who will not be diſlurb'd at all by it. Well! but 
Moroſe you will ſay is ſo extravagant, he cannot bear any 
diſcourſe or converſation above a whiſper. I hy, it is his 
exceſs of this humour that makes him become ridiculaus, and 
qualifies bis charafter for Comedy. # the boet lad given 
him but a moderate proportion of that humour, tis odds but 
half the audience would have fided with the charatter, and 
 bave condemm d the author for expoſing a humour, which was 

neither remarkable nor ridiculous. Befides, the diſtance f 
the ſtage requires the figure repreſented to be ſomething lar- 
R 4 ger 
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ger than the life ; aud ſure a picture may haye features lar: 
ger in proportion, and yet be very like the original. if this 
exattneſs of quantity were to be obſery' d in wit, as ſome 
would have it in humour, what would become of thoſe cha- 
rafters that are defign'd for men of wit? I believe, if a 

ſhould fleal a dialogue of any length from the extem- 
pore diſcourſe of the tuo wittieſt men upon earth, be would 
* but coldly receiv d by the gown, 


From hence tis plain, that Moroſe is not a particu- 
Jar, but a general character, as I have obſery' d; and 
- the ſame may be ſaid of almoſt all the characters of 
Ben Johnſon, and indeed of every character of any 
other comic poet that is truly valuable. It is no difff- 
cult matter for a fellow of a very ſhallow under- 
ſtanding, to make ſport with ſome particular charac- 
ter, and expoſe on the ſtage ſome particular perſon, 
that is not ſo great a fool as the author who expoſes 
him, But it is only the talent of à great genius to 
form, from the various follies of many, one comic 
character truly ridiculous and uſeful, which, when 
done, will always find applauſe from the judicious at 


leaſt, if not from the million; or to Put it in hig 
Grate s words : 


But 10 collef?, like tees, from every flower 
Ingredients #6 compoſe this precious juice, 

Which ſerves the world for pleaſure, - and for uſe, 
In ſpight of faction, this would favour ger ] 
But Fs F alltaff Handi unimitated yet, 
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| Another fault, which often does befal, 
Is when the wit of ſome great poet ſhall 
80 overflow, that is, be none at all, 
That ev n his fools ſpeak ſenſe, as if poſleſt, 
And each by inſpiration breaks his jeſt. 

If once the juſtneſs of each part be loſt, 
Well may we laugh, but at the poet's coſt. 


This precept, tho' extremely juſt for the time it 
was given i in, ſeems of little neceſſity now; for about 
fifteen » years after the reſtoration, all was gay, all 
ſprightly, and vivacious, and wit every where a- 
bounded ; the very ſtateſmen were ſo fond of it, that, 
as Sir William Temple obſerves, many of them had 
much rather have been taken notice of for ſaying 2 
witty thing, than for doing a wiſe one. This ſpirit of 
wit, that was diffus'd ſo generally through the brisker 
fort, had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of the writers of 
the greateſt fame ſo far, that they were fonder of 
ſaying a witty thing in their Comedies, than juſt one. 
Among theſe poets there was none more eminent than 
the author of the Country-Wife , and Plain-Dealer, 
nor any one who ſinn d more againſt this precept, as 
is plain from the characters of Novel, the Lord Plaufs- 
ble, and even the very Tars, by which the juſtneſs 
of the characters was loſt; and ſo he grew a very 


faulty writer, even by the exceſs of his wit; 1 
py it is certainly true, 
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That vu — as if poſſeft, 
And each by inſpiration broke his jeſt. 1 


Wiese of the like offence in any 
& our preſent poets, yet many have been guilty of 
© endeavouring to do it in their aukward way, by a ſort 
of pert chit-chas ; which as often leads them out of 
the character, without the amends of fine wit and re- 
flection, as theſe did the poets animadverted on in 
this place by the Ey. Among many plays of this 
kind T ſhall take notice only of two, viz. the Care- 
%% Husband and the Chit-chat, the ſeyeral authors of 
thoſe two plays having little regard to humour, tho' 
the principal buſineſs of Comedy, as knowing little of 


it; they were perſons of faſhion, and very well ac- 
quainted with a genteel converſation, and therefore 


it was no difficult matter for them to give us 2 
ac of it. 
Menander us d to ſay, that when he had form 

plot, he look'd upon his comedy as three wh 7: 
niſhid; but Menander and theſe gentlemen had very 
different ideas of dramatic writing ; for the plots of the 
two plays I have mention d cou'd not in probability 
take up above half an hour in their formation; and 
this is the general fault of all thoſe plays which 
they call genteel comedies, a thing utterly unknown 
to the ancients, and even to that great maſter of the 
Fe, Ben Johnſon, which natural y brings in the next 
lines of the E/ay. 


+ Thatdilly thing men An wit avoid, 


W ith which our age ſo nauſeouſly is cloy'd ; 
Humour's 
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Humour's the main, wit ſhould be only brought; 
To turn agreeably ſome proper thought. 


There is nothing more juſt than this obſervation, 
that humour is the main thing in comedy, eſpecially . 

in Enghſb comedy. Mr. Congreve and Sir Viliam 
Bark make it of Englib growth, and the natural 
effect of the freedom of our people. Whether there 
was any ſuch thing in the Greek poets of the new 
comedy ( for in the old there is nothing to be found 
of it) I know not, yet from the ſame freedom which 
bas given birth to it in England, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that Menauder was not without it; becauſe 
the Athenian people, and indeed almoſt all the Gre- 
cians, had full as great liberty as the Exgliſ can pre- 
tend to; nay, in my opinion, a much greater ; and 
perhaps this was the vis comica which Julius Caſar 
complains was wanting in Terence, who, tho he took 
all his plays from Menander, by injudiciouſly clapping 
two Greek comedies into one Latin one, could not tranf- 
fuſe the humour or vis comica of the Grecian into his 
writings, which made the ſame Juliut Ceſar call him 
dimidium Menandri, the half of Menander. 

But be this as it will, for I own it a meer conjec- 
ture, it is not much to our purpoſe. 

Humour being ſo neceſſary to comedy, it may per- 
haps be thought requiſite that I ſhould here deter- 
mine what humour is; but ſince ſo great a maſter 
of the comic genius, as Mr. Congreve, will not, in 
his letter to Mr. Dennis on this ſubject, pretend to 
give any definition of it, but on the contrary de- 
clares all ſuch deſinitions to be impracticable; I 
{hall not preſume to venture on a province which he 
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has declin'd ; and yet I cannot help ſaying a few words 
about it, which perhaps may be look d upon to be lit- 
tle leſs. What I have to ſay therefore, is, that at leaſt 
the moſt valuable and entertaining humour is not with- 
out a mixture of ſome of the paſſions ; every paſſion ( as 
I haye elſewhere obſerv d) has two faces, one ſerious, 
and the other ridiculous; the ſerious i is appropriated to 
Tragedy, the ridiculous to Comedy. An example will 
make this plainer: There is no paſſion more violent 
and tragic than anger, nor leſs liable to provoke 
laughter, if it is void of ſome extravagances thruſt up- 
on it by the fantaſtical rants in ſeveral of our modern 
plays: Let any one read but the firſt ſcene of the 
Anni, and he will find that the anger between 
Face and Subthe is perfectly ridiculous; the ſame may 
be ſaid of joy, and the other paſſions. ut without 
any definition or attempt that way, I think that 
whoever deſigns to write comedy, ſhould, by a tho- 
rough converſation with, and ſtudy of our moſt ce- 
tebrated comic writings, arrive at à true taſte in 
this particular. I have elſewhere recommended the 
conſideration of Raudolph”s Muſes Looking-glaſs „and 
do ſo here again, verily believing that it will be of 
great uſe to him. 


But, ſince the poets, we of nit have known, 
Shine in no dreſs ſo much as in their own ; - 
The better by example to convince, 

Caſt but a view on this wrong ſide of ſenſe. 


Firſt, a ſoliloquy is calmly made, 


Where every reaſon is exactly weigh'd ; 
1 very 1 Y 1g Which 


* 


my 
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Which once perform'd, moſt opportunely comes 

dome hero frighted at the noiſe of drums, * 
For her ſweet ſake, whom at firſt ſight he loves; 


And all in metaphor his paſſion proves: 
But ſome fad accident, tho yet unknown, 


Parting this pair, to leave the ſwain alone, 
He ſtrait grows jealous , tho' we know not 
Cy 
Then, to oblige his rival, qoeds will die. | 
But firſt he makes a ſpeech, wherein he tells 
The abſent nymph, how much his flame excels ; 
And yet bequeaths her generouſly now @_. 
To that lov'd man, (whom yet | he ſcarce does 
| [ know,) 
Who Rrait appears (but who can fate with- 
[ and?) 
Too late, alas, to hold his haſty hand, 
That juſt has given himſelf the cruel ſtroke, 
At which his very rival's heart is broke; - 
Who more to his new friend, than miſtreſs kind, 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind; 
Of ſuch a death prefers the pleaſing charms 
To love, and living in his lady's arms. 


Thoꝰ this ridicule of the fantaſtical tragedies of king 
Charles 
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Charles the ſecond's time inay be thought leſs juſt FR 
on thoſe of our days; yet I dare aſſert, that moſt of 
it will reach even theſe, and that whatever folly is 
here ridicul'd that is not to be found in our tote 
modern plays, they, contain abſurdities full 'as great 
and numerous. 


How ſhameful, and what monſtrous things 
Off! [ are theſe? 
And then they rail at thoſe they cannot pleaſe; 
Conclude us only partial for the dead; 
And grudge the ſign of old Ben Fobnſorrs head, 


The authors of theſe ſhameful and monſtrous 

things, or things as ſhameful and monſtrous, are the 
principal men who rail at the rules of writing, for 
- they are againſt the rules, becauſe the rules are a- 
gainſt them; and I am ſure I may be poſitiye; that 
there is not one author of any one nation that has 
written againſt Ariſtotle, whoſe works have not been 
condemn'd by the precepts of that philoſgpher, I 
ſhall inſtance only in three, Corneille in France, Lopex de 
Vega in Spain, and Sir Richard Blackmpre in England. 
I paſs over the little ſcribblers, for they bark at 4 
riſtotle, becauſe they do not underſtand him; but 
that is not the caſe of the three whom I have 
named, who are men eminent for learning and 
parts, and who have choſen rather to oppoſe 4 
riftotle, and the known and eſtabliſh/d rules of art; 
than to take pains' to correct or avoid thoſe errors 
which they have been guilty of in their works. againſt 
them. Mor. Dacier has ſufficigutly confuted Wn 

an 
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and oblivion, without [nas buy point, or making 
one convert to them. , How far Sir Richard has ſuc- 
ceeded better I have alteady a little conſider d, and 


ſhall farther, in my remarks on what the © Eſſay fays. 


9 


Breathleſs almoſt, we eee 
Parnaſſus hill, on whoſe bright airy top 
The epic poets ſo divinely ſhow, . | 
And with juſt pride behold the reſt below.. 
Heroic poems have a juſt pretence, - | + 
To be the higheſt reach of human ſenſe; - 
A work of ſuch ineſtimable worth, Ga 
There are but two the world has yet brought 
| forth; 
Homer and Virgil ! With what ſacred awe, | 
Do thoſe meer ſounds the world's attention 


Juſt as a 2 below the reſt 
Of men, or rather is a two- legg d beaſt; 
So theſe gigantic ſouls, amaz d, we find 
As much above the reſt of human kind. 1 
Nature's whole ſtrength united! endleſs fame, 
And univerſal ſhouts attend their name! 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 


For all things elſe appear ſo dull and poor, 


Verſe 


and the rules of Lopez de Vega are deſtroy u by time 


L draw! 
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Verſe will ſeem proſe; yet often on lim took; 
And you will hardly need another book. 
Had * Boſſ« never writ, the world had ſtill, 
Like Indians, view'd this wondrous piece of 
4 
As ſomething of divine, the work 1 
Not hop'd to be inſtructed, but inſpir'd; 1 
But he, diſcloſing ſacred myſteries, 5 
Has ſhewn where all the mighty magic lies; 
Deſcribd the ſeeds, and in what order ſown, 
That have to ſuch a vaſt proportion grown. 
Sure, from ſome angel he the ſecret knew; 
Who through this labyrinth has given the clue 
But what, alas, avails it poor mankind; 
To ſee this promiſed land, yet ſtay behind? 
The way is ſhewn, but who has ſtrength ro go? 
What skilful bard does every ffience know ? 
reaſon's ſight, 
it right? 
ike, is ſuch; 
Never to ſay too little; or too much? 
Let ſuch a man begin without delay; 
But he muſt do beyond what I can ſay; 
Muſt above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Jucceed where Spenſer, and Torquato fall. 
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* A late Auber. 
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All that the noble author of the Eſſay has been 
pleas'd to ſay in the foregoing verſes, is a molt ele- 

gant and juſt praiſe of the epic poem, and its princi- 

d only) author Homer. That the 

ateſt performance of the wit of 

man, I think has never yet been controverted: - Tra- 


teach thoſe Moral duties that are neceſſary to tha 
| of private life ; but the leſſons taught 
dem ate political, and direct the conduct 
of ſtates And kingdoms: As much therefore as the 
importante of the latter is greater than that of the 
former, ſo much does the Epopmia excel the trag's 

poem. 
But tho* this preheminence of the Epopmia be not 
diſputed by any of our modern cavillers againſt the 
Ancients ; yet in theſe latter times Homer, the father of 
this admirable ſott of poem, has been often attack'd 
as extreamly defe&ive; and very much ſhort of thoſe 
things, to which the name of epic poem has been 
given by theit authors. It would be endleſs, at leaſt 
very tedious, to remark upon all of them; yet {ſince 
the juſtification of Homer includes the juſtification of 
that elegant eulogy of the Eſſay upon him, I think 
my (elf obliged to anſwer the objections brought by 
Sit Richard Blackmore againſt him and Virgil, in his 
Eſay upon epic poetry. | 
If Sir Richard had conſidered what the polite world 
has gain'd by the Ilias and Odyſſes of Homer, to (ay 
nothing of Virgil in this place, I faney that he had 
left the remains of the immortal Homer undiſturb'd 
by cavils ſo very injudicious, that I am ſorry to find 
8 them 


\ 
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them in his writings, If he had ſtudied Homer tho- 
roughly in all his parts, he would have ſeen the 
foundation and excellence of every province of poe · 
try is deriv'd from Homer; firſt, the epic poem, then 
tragedy, comedy, the elegy and Hric; that he has taught 
great generals conduct in war, wiſe legiſlators whole- 
ſome inſtitutes in peace, . eloquence to the greateſt o- 
rators in the world, and the art of deſigning to the 
molt celebrated painters and ſculptors both of Greece 
and Zaly ; ſince he has excell'd all the philoſophers in 
teaching the moſt valuable part of philoſophy, M o& a- 
LITY; ſince all the Greek grammarians learnt their 
art irom him, and all the youth of thoſe polite coun- 
tries received their firlt impreſſions of virtue and 
knowledge from the ſtudy of his works. 

Sure I ſay, if Sir Richard had but conſidered theſe 
things, he would have had more modeſty, at leaſt 
would have us'd more caution, than in ſo open a man- 
ner, and meerly upon his own ſingle authority, to 
have endeavour'd to leſſen ſo univerſally acknow- 
ledg d a characer of excellence in all valuable litera- 
ture. But indeed he has given Hemer his revenge, 
when, in the very ſame book where he is condemn'd, 
we find an author extoll'd for the greateſt genius in 
tragedy, both of this, or any other nation or age, who 
has not the leaſt, no not one ſingle quality of a truly 
tragic genius; but when we once forſake evident 
truth, we wander into ſtrange abſurdities. That 
what I have ſaid may not ſeem to be gratis diftum, 


I ſhall proceed to a ſhort examination of what Sir 
Richard has offer d. 


It 
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It is a very fallacious way,of fixing the nature of 
a poem on the etymology of the term or name by 
which it is called. Thus Sir Richard Blackmore, in 
his Eſſay upon epic poetry, endeavours to give us the 


hature of that poem from the term epos, without 
conſulting the opinion and notion of the ancients; 
from whom we derive the term of epopeia , * that 
to ſee what they meant by it. | 
To ſee how ridiculous this is, we need 1 chaſes 
der the term tragedy ; for ſhould we take the deſign 
of that poem to be the meaning of the original word, 
it muſt relate to nothing but goats, for tragedia ſigni- 
fies the goat ſong. | 
Mr. Addiſon in the Spefators, in his Ser upon 
Milton, ſeems to have miſtaken the matter, in en- 
deavouring to bring that poem to the rules of the 
topeia, which cannot be done 3 and led by the ſame 
errot, Sir Richard Blackmore endeavours to defend 
that great poet by his own rules of the epopeia ; but 
they are both miſtaken ; it is not an heroic poem, 
but a divine one, and indeed a new ſpecies. Ir is 
plain that the propoſition of all the heroic poems 
of the ancients mentions ſome one perſon as the ſub- 
ject of their poem. Thus Homer begins his Zias,_ by 
propoſing to ſing the anger of Achilles ; and his Odyſ⸗ 


Jes begins, 
Muſe, ſpeak the man, who, 2 the fege of Troy; 
S many towns, ſuch change of manners ſaw: 

9 2 And *\ 
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And Virgil begins his Rein with, 


Arms and the man 1 Ang, &c. 


But Milken begins his poem of things® and not of 


men ; as, 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tres, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful Jeat, 

Sing, heavenly muſe. 


I am ſurpria d, that a perſon, who pretends to 4 
ſtronger and clearer reaſon than Ariſtotle, ſhould, how- 
ever, fo grolly fail, as Sir Richard Blackmore has done 
in his Eſſay upon epic poetry, of which he ſeems no 
where to have a jult notion; particularly, when he 
ſays, that if Horace knew the ſubject of Homer's poem, 
it was the Trojan war; whereas he had no occaſion 
to have recourſe to Horace for Homer's ſubject, ſinee he 
himſelf tells us, in the very firſt lines of his Hias and 
his Ody/es, what his ſubje& of each poem is, vis. the 
anger of Achilles, and its fatal conſequences, in the J. 
tias; and the travels or voyages of Ulyſſes, in that of 
the Odyſſes. A juſt contideration of this would not 
only have prevented his weak aſperſions of the im- 
mortal Homer, but plainly have ſhow'd him, that his 
deſign and ſubje& of his poem was not the Trojan 
war, but one event only of it, and that of the high- 
eſt importance, that is, the anger of Achilles, and his 

quairel 
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quarrel with Aamemnon; by which he ſhows the fa- 
ral conſequences of a diſunion of eonſederated pow- 
ers; and therefore the neceſſity of a perfect good un- 
derſtanding between the Greek ſtates in their wars 


with the King, whoſe formidable power was 
too mighty to be reſiſted by any one particular ſtate 
of Greece, and therefore that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ary, for the common ſafety of the Greeks, to unite 
their ſeveral powers into one body againſt the com- 
mon enemy: And if Sir Richard Blackmore had con- 
ſider d this, he would not have found fault with Ho- 
mer for continuing his poem beyond the death of 
Hector; for till the funeral rights of Patroclus were 
celebrated, and Achilles entirely paciſied by the com- 
plaints and petition of Priam, the anget of Achilles 
was not entirely at an end; and if Homer had left off 
his poem before thoſe two particulars, he had not 
made his action compleat, becauſe the tranquility of 
Achilles was not reſtored to that ſtate in which the 
beginning of it found him. I confeſs that Horace, 
in his epiſtle to Lollius, does not directly conſider 
the main or principal end of Homer's poem 3 but o- 
ther accidental doctrines which may be drawn from 
it; for in the execution of one great deligg; At is 
impoſſible but that many important leflons may be 
learnt from it diſtin& from the chief and princi- 
pal end of the poem. Thus in the OEdipus of Sophos 
cles, the moral is to ſhow that no man is entirely hap- 
Py before death; but then to prove this moral, it 
was neceſſary to give OEdipus ſuch faults and follies 
as we find he has: And the ill effects of thoſe faults 
and follies afford another leſſon diſtin& from the gene- 
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ral moral of the Tragedy, that is, his obſtinacy, curio- 
fity and choler, which warn us to have 'a care of 
them, ſince they were productive of ſo many evils to 
thoſe who were poſſeſs d by them; and this has 
made Plutarch give us another moral of the OEdipus, 
than that which Sophocles” has deliver d in that Trage 
dy : And thus Hrace, in his con ſideration of Homer, 
has had regard more to the particular leſſons which 
reach every man, than to that grand and ſublime 
doctrine which was Homers chief and principal aim, 
and which only regards the public n ; for theſe 
are his words to Lollits : Jo "02 Fl 


Trojani belli ſcriprorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Rome, Præneſte relegi : 
Qui, quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenins ac nelins ü ppo 9 Crantore delt. "1 


And ſo on, which is no more than 1 to ſay that Homer 
teaches us moral leſſons fuller and better than tlie 
philoſophers. But it does not follow, that he calls Homer 
the writer of the Trojan'war, any otherwiſe than as 
the ſubje& of his poem was one event of that war, and 
the ſcene of his action lay at the ſiege of Tr. Hr 
race knew very well, that the ſubject of an epic, as 
well as à dramatic poem, could be but one action; 
bur the Trojan war could not properly and ſtrictiy 
be call'd one action, to which Homer has no farther 
regard in his Nias, than as it was interwoven with 
the anger of Achilles, which alone was the ſubjeR 
of his poem. There is the lame error in Mr. _w 

* Preface to ds Freſno. Nesse 
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Sir Richard Blackmore is for giving us new rules of 
epic poetry, and begins with a, great parade of words 
againſt the rules of Axiſtotle, and would have it, be- 
cauſe ſome part of that great man's philoſophy was 
at laſt rejected by the modern philoſophers, as des Car- 
tes and others, that we ought therefore to throw aſide 
likewiſe his precepts in the art of poetry. But this 
leatued gentleman has not ſufficiently conſider'd the 
reaſon of this rejection of thoſe parts of Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy, nor indeed the occaſion of their original 
eſtabliſhment in the ſchools, which was not from the 
demonſtration and evident principles of that philoſo- 
pher's doctrines ; but becauſe chiefly they contributed 
to prove thoſe corrupt principles of religion, which the 
Romiſb church had brought in and fix'd as the fun- 
damental articles of faith, and which was the reaſon 
that the ſchoolmen of thoſe times rejected Plato, and 
choſe Ariſtotle. Wo 

Ariſtotle in his metaphyſics diſtinguiſhes betwixt 
the appearance or accidents, and the ſubje&s in which 
they inhere; but this by the way of abſtraction on- 
ly, and not as if he ſuppos'd it to be in reality. 
This diſtin&ion hit the buſineſs of tranſubſtantiation, 
and it was for that reaſon only, that the ſchoolmen 
fix d. his authority, or ipſe dixit, and not from the uni- 
verſal conſent of all men, and in all ages and nations 
where his philoſophy had appear'd; ſo that the in- 
ſtance which Sir Richard gives is very deſective, not 
to ſay unfair, when he puts that, which was forc d 
upon mankind, on the ſame bottom with what 
was voluntarily receiv'd, from the evidence of the 
truth aud reaſon that was found in thoſe works of 4- 
S 4 riſtotle, 
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riſtate, that have met with that uhiverſal. approba- 
tion which his poetics, his rþetorics, his politics, and his 
ethics have found. If Sir Richard had ſufficiently con- 
ſider d what Monſ. Dacier ſays in his preface to his 
notes on Ariſtotle's pretics, he would not have ſaid one 
word of what he has offer d againſt the Sagyrite, or 
elſe at leaſt he would have found it neceſſary to have 
fully and clearly anſwer'd all that Dacier has ſaid on 
that ſubje&, of which he has been pleas'd to take no 
manner of notice; ſo that the reaſons of the French 
critic remain in full fcrce, and thoſe of Sir Richard 
fall to the ground, without any manner of value or 
efficacy, One would have thought that after he had 
made ſuch an harangue againſt Ariftorle, he ſhould at 
leaſt have excell'd him in the plainneſs, clearneſs, fimr 
plicicy, and evidence of his principles, for all thoſe 
qualities are every where viſible in what Ariſtotle de- 
livers; but I am afraid we cannot ſay ſo of what this 
modern author has thought fit to give us. There is 
nothing ſo common thro his whole Efſay, tho upon 
a didactic ſubject, as a ſort of pindaric, digreſſire, 
or rambling manner; he gives you in the titles of ſe- 
veral heads ſame certain point, and part, as the fable; 
where one would imagine that he ſhould only treat 
cf that part of the poem, and ſhow: its excellencies 
and defects; inſtead of that, we have little more 
than the very title, and a ramble from that, thro! all 
the parts of the poem, even to the diction. | 
How Sir Richard cou'd fancy that Horace made the 
Trojan war the ſubje& of Homer's poem from the firſt 
line of his letter to Lollus, I can't imagine: Tis true, 
he lays that he has read over the writer of the Tro- 
| j a 
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jan war; but that does not 12 that that was 
the ſubje& of his poem. is ſufficient to- juſtify 
Horace, that he might be * yl. writer of the Tro- 
jan war, as the ſubject of his poem was a remarkable 
erent of that war. Methinks Sir Richard might ra- 
ther have fix'd the ſubject of Homer's poem to the 
love of Paris, ſince in the ſame letters to Lallias, diſ- 
tinguiſhing the two poems of Homer, he ſays of the 
Bias : | 


Paridis prapter narratur amorem, &c. 


But here is 838 remarkable differenee, that He- 
race here ſpeaks of the Odyſſes as well as the has, 
and by conſequence calls the return of Uhyſes the Tre- 
jan war, as well as the anger of Achilles; tho the 
whole ſubje& of the Qdyſſes be after the deſtruction 
of Troy; ſo that he might have found out a great 
many more faults in Homer, than he has been pleas d 
to coin, on the falſe ſuppoſition that the Trojan war 
was his ſubje& ; becauſe he ſays very little about 
Paris and his love. 

But what occaſion had he to ſeek, as I have ſaid, 
for the ſubje& of Homer in Horace, or any one elle, 
fince Homer himſelf tells us, in the very firſt-line of 
his poem, that his ſubje& was the anger of Achilles ? 
And then it is plain, that all the faults he has urg d 
againſt that great Poet are of no manner of force-or 
conſideration ; for the anger of Achilles was not fully 
appeas d till the celebration of the funeral rites of 
Patroclus was over, and Priam had by his prayers 
and tears vanquiſh'd the remains of his revenge and 

. anger, 
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anger, by obtaining the body of Hector, a5 T have 
Juſt before obſerv'd. | 

Fhere is this material difference betwixt * and 
all the other poets who have written, or pretended to 
write epic „ both antient and modern, and much 
ro the advanta 2 the blind Grecian bard: All the o- 
ther epic poets have made 1 it their buſineſs to celebrate, 
by their poems, either ſome particular heroe or hero, 
or ſome remarkable event in hiſtory, which gives em 
very little advantage above the romances of qur latter 
times. But Homer docs not propoſe to celebrate any 
beroe, how eminent ſoever ; and Achilles, Agamenmon, 
Uliſes, and the reſt, that ſhine in his two poems, are 
only introduc'd to prove and eſtabliſh the two impor- 
rant leſſons he defign'd to teach his countrymen, of 
which that of the Ilias is much of the greater impor- 
tance, and that fo great, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to find any one equal to it; for it was to ſhew them 
chat union was abſolutely neceſfary to give ſucceſs to 
confederated powers. And this was of the more con- 
ſequence to Greece; becauſe the Grecians were a peo- 
ple divided into many petty ſtates enjoying a happy 
liberty, which they could never preſerve againſt the 
exorbitant power of the great king of Perfia, but by 
4 ſirm union among themſelves, by ſhewing, that 

when they were ſo united, they bore down the grea- 
reſt power of Aa; but when they admitted difcord; 


their enemies prevail'd ; and, by the example of the war 
of Troy, endeavour d to convince them, that whene- 
ver Greece ſhould firmly unite, they would always be 
an over-match for the Afaric powers; ſo that the 
Fw which Homer undertook to teach by his Ilias, 


reach'd 
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reach'd to the preſervation of the liberties and happi- 
neſs of all the Grecian. ſtates. To this purpoſe he 
choſe to ſing the anger of Achilles, and the ill effects 
of his quarrel with Agamennox, but not Achilles him 
ſelf, his valour or noble atchievements; thoſe are only 
made uſe of as the beſt means of proving che leſſon hæ 
* d to teach. 

Sir Richard's objections againſt Virgil ſeem founded 
on no better a ground than what he — urged againſt 
Homer, particularly in two things; firſt, in his heroe's 
ingratitude to Dido; the other, his ſeeking help from 
Evander, the head, or king of a Greek colony in 
Tah, tho a Trojan. As for the firſt, 1 cannot but 
ſmile at Sir Richard's accuſation of AEneas for forſa- 
king of Dido. It may not, perhaps, be ſo gallant, ſo 
en Chevalier, as might be agteeable toa modern romance; 
but Sir Richard fhould know, and I believe, if his bur 
fineſs had not been to load Virgil as well as Homer 
with faults to excuſe his own, he does know, that mo- 
dern cuſtoms and manners are not the rules of judging 
of thoſe of antiquity, when the punRilios of French 
breeding were not known in the world. And we find 
that ZEneas was not the only herce of antiquity who 
forſook a fair lady that had doated upon him. The- 
ſeus, the companion of Hercules himſelf, and a heroe of. 
the firſt magnitude, forſook Ariadve, after the had lent 
him the clue to paſs the labyrinth that contain'd the 
Minotaur, by which ſhe not only ſav id his life, and de- 
liver'd Athens from the yearly tribute of a human ſa- 
crifice to that monſter, but fled alſo with him from 
ber father's court to accompany him home. But 
what did this great herce do ? why, left the poor dif- 
| conſolate 
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- £onfolate lady in the iſle of Naxos, where ſhe might 
have dy'd of deſpair for her fugitive lover, had not 
| the god Bacchw come and apply'd a more agreeable 
remedy to her ſufferings. | 
Jaſen, the head of the Argonauts, after Medea had 
deliverd him from all the danger he was to go thro 
to obtain and carry off the golden fleece from Colebo, 
took her with him into Greece ; but there, in a ſtratge 
country, he forſook her or Out the daughter of 
Creon king of Corinth; and 'ris obſervable, that Euri- 
Pides, in his tragedy of Medea, puts ſuch a juſtifica- 
tion of what he had done in the mouth of Jaſus, as 
ſhews, that this infidelity of the lover to his miſtreſs 
was not ſuch 2 crime in the opinion of thoſe times, 
as Sir Richard Blackmore would make the deſerting of 
Dido to be in Areas; for indeed women in thoſe 
parts of the world, and thoſe times, were not of that 
importance that they are made to be in the French 
romances ; but this is not the only, nor indeed the 
incipal defence of Virgil in this particular. Sir Ri- 
chu would have been but juſt to this great Poet, if 
he had fairly conſider d the whole caſe, as we find 
it in the poem itſelf; he would have found there, 
that there were ſome higher agents concern'd in all 
this matter than Dido and AEneas. And here it is 
neceſſary to conſider the then receiv'd notion of the 
gods, among which we know that the gods and god- 
deſſes could not hinder the actions of each orhet. 
This being premis d, we muſt remember that Juno, 
out of an implacable hatred to the Trojan race, had 
fatigu'd and perſecuted Areas, and driven him to 


— diſtreſſes thro his whole voyage, and at laſt 
rais d 
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nis d a great ſtorm, by which, tho“ ſhe could not 
deſtroy him and his followers, they were all driven 
upon the African coaſt. Venus, the Mother of ueaa, 
being as watchful for the ſafety of her ſon as Jun 
was for his deſtruction, raiſes that paſſion of love in 
Dido's breaſt, who was a particular ſervant and fa- 
vourite of Juno s, to ſecure Æneas againſt the trea- 
thery or cruelty of a people whom ſhe had no great 
reaſon to hope would be very favourable to him, or 

his. So it was to this paſſion of Dido, rais d by the 
goddeſs Ven, and not to her diſintereſted compaſſion 
or hoſpitality, that Areas o d his preſervation, and 
that of his companions, at leaſt the continuance of 
it. Tis true indeed, ſhe ſays, 


Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 

But how long that had continu'd without this ſtrata- 
gem of Venus, that goddels, and even Mercury himſelf. 
afterwards ſeem'd very much to doubt, from the na- 
tural inconſtancy and deceitful temper of that peo- 
ple; the Punica fides was certainly in Virgil's Eye 3 
but however, ZExeas is ſtill excuſable ; for he did not 
leave Dido but in perfect obedience to the gods; and 
Mercury himſelf was fain to come down from Jupiter 
with his commands, before he could reſolve to leave 
2 woman who had oblig'd and lov'd him; and it was 
the good of his people, and his piety to heaven, which 
made him at laſt accompliſh it. 

Nov as for the buſineſs of Evander, it was no ſuch 


abſurdity in Virgil, to make nas ſeek help from him, 
tho' a Grecian ; becauſe their intereſt ſeems here uni- 
red ; 
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ted; they are both foreigners, and the heads df tus 
foreign ſettlements, whoſe mutual ſecurity was in, 


the ſtrengthening theinſelves againſt the, natives of 
the place. 


Kaus and Lucan begin their poems very different: 
Iy from Hom and Virgil Lican begins thus: 


| Bella per Emathios pluſquam civitia & campos; 
Juſque datum ſcrleri, canimus, populumque Potenten 
In ſua victrici corverſum viſcera dextru. 


And Karius begins thus: 


Fraternas acies, alternaque bela profanis 
Decertata odits, &c. 


Thus neither of em ſings the man, or ſingle heree; 
but the war; and ſo indeed neither of em have any 
derbe at all, properly ſpeaking. Statius has at leaſt ſix, 
if not more, and all of em unfortunate. Cato, I 
think, is the only heroe of Lucan, or at leaſt the prin- 
cipal ; but what leſſon do theſe poets give us by theit 
poems ? None, that I know of, or at leaſt none that 
are valuable, and fit to be thought on, nor indeed can 
any unfortunate hero of an epic poem afford any. 
*Tis true, that theſe are but disjointed hints, and 
not a full and thorough examination of all Sir Richard 
has offer d in the Eſſay above-quorted ; but then, as 
disjointed as they are, their connection is as full and 
ſtrong as the diſcourſe they are directed againſt, the 
importance of which is not great enough to require 2 
more exact and methodical anfwer ; but when Sir af 
char 
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chard has evidently and fully confuted Ariſtotle; Boſſu, 
Monſ. Dacier in his preface to Ariſtotle's poetics; and 
his diſcourſe upon Satire, quoted in theſe commentà- 
ries, Madam Dacier's preface to her verſion of Hamer, 
and Mr. Pope's preface to his tranſlation of the ſame 
Poet, it will be time enough to conſider, with more 
prolixity, the weight of his arguments; for *cill 
then, Homer and Virgil will remain the ſtandard of ex- 
cellence in the Epopeia, as they are fixt with the high- 
eſt juſtice by the moſt noble author of the Eſſay on 
Poetry. 

Thus I have paſs d throꝰ thoſe confiderations which 
I had to offer upon the Eſſay on Pletry, a work as ex- 
cellent and uſeful in its kind, as admirable in its per- 
formance z the importance of its precepts is not more 


vilible in every part of it, than the elegance of its de- 


livery. This judicious and accompliſh'd poem ſeems 
to me to do with the learned in Ariſtotle and Horace, 
as the fine and finiſhing touches of a great painter or 
ſculptor with a picture or ſtatue, giving a force, vi- 
vacity, and grace to the piece; this I am ſure my 
author will do to his judicious reader ; and that I 
might contribute to the ſame end, I have endeavout d, 
as much as I cou'd, to deliver what I have ſaid up- 
on him with the ſame freedom, eaſineſs, and genteel 
manner which he inſpir'd, ayoiding, as much as poſ- 
ſibly I cou'd, that vain and ſtiff oſtentation of lears 
ning which commentators do too generally affect. I 
could with the greateſt caſe in the world, at leaſt with 
much leſs pains and trouble than I have been at, have 
ſtuff d theſe commentaries with quotations both of Greek 
and Latin, from the ſeveral learned critics who have 

Written 
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| of a very bad heaſth, and circumſtances not ſo eaſy 


F 
ihritten upbn theſe ſubjects; but I have taken bare to 
bring no more than what I could not poſſibly avoid; 
for the dilucidation or confirmation of ſoine partieu- 
lar points which abſolutely requir'd them. 

I in the whole I have fallen ſhort of the excellents 
of my illuſtripus authot, I ſhall make ho difficulty of 


owning the cauſe, and that is, that I fall ſhort of the 


greatneſs of his genius, which, with the diſadvantage 


as I could wiſh, have, in great meaſure; diſdppointed 

my deſires in the performance. However, I have this 

ſatisfaction, that I have in this manner endeavour 
to ſhew my particular value for the Eſſay on Poetry ; 

and tho' others, who may ſucceed me; may, perhaps; 

excel me in what they ſhall ſay upon this head, yet 

they will not be capable of avoiding this reflection; 

that it is no difficult matter to add to what is altea 

dy invented. 


Facile eſt inventis addere. 


But after all that my author and myſelf have Gaid; » 


this melancholy conſideration occurs, viz. that we 
have both been waſhing the Ethiop, labouring in 
vain to make a ſooty complexion fair and white, 
which no outward applications can remove, fince 'tis 
fix'd by thoſe little globules between the cutis and 
euticula, which determin the complexion in all men, 
if we may believe the anatomifts, There is no con- 
tending with nature; and, indeed, it is a very une” 
qual combat to contend with cuſtom and receiv'd no- 
tions, which are call'd a ſecond nature, and which; 

in 
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« Sed reugare graden Juperaſgue euatternd wane. 
| Hoc opus, hic labor off - "Pajiei, ques aquns mance ; 
 Tupieer, ren | 
Du ni, f eee, 9 


1 caly; Fay 1 & =" 
open ; but to return to truth in fc e Wilheal-- 4 41 
ty, which few have objaind but , - - if 


gods, affiſted either by equal. Jae, rei . | 
by their own proper virtue. I . 


partieular errots be fo hard; as certainly EXpentence 
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convine@ it is, to eſcape from thoſe. errors which 
are nparionat is | tanch more laborious, and arduous, 
and Tatce to. be obtain d but by the farour'd Tons of 
the gods,” 2nd men of uncommon 'virtye and under- 
ſtanding: Number and cuftotn ſtamp fuc Yan authotity 
upon them, that whoever pteſumes to Oppoſe them, 


is ſure ic have the odious refleRion caſt upon him, 


as the invader of 'receiv'd tfuths, or at leaſt of one 
who fondly affe&s 4 ſingularity in opinion not to de 
us And this is the caſe before us, and always 
has been, where parriculat men, tho” maſters of the 
nicelt tale and Judgment, have attempted ſingly to 
combat Wirtz ehe ignorance, follics, or vices of at 
age or nation: for national or general errors, whether 
in manbers or opinjon, either religious or ſeientifcil, 
have ſeldom or never been reform'd, but by ſome hap- 


- 
- 


py Coen, of Füdiſe Stairs, or he influence of 


John Haſſe, and Hiromi of: Prague, got little, by the 
doctrines they advanc'd againſt the errors of popety, 
but their own deſtruction ; whereas Luther, by the 
concurrent'circuniſtances' of things, brought abont the 
reformarion* all at once, Thus the power of igno- 
rance, which had'prevail'd ſo many centuries, was but 
weakly*arrack'd by Petrarch, Boccace, and ſome others, 
till Coſmo and Lorenzo di Medici, with the powet 


e Feat man or men, Ia religion, Sur cf, 


of Florence, teſtor d, in great meaſure, the politer ans 


of the aucients in kat, as that great ſtateſman Car- 


ee e did in Fance: And at as low an ebb 


as theſe ſine arts are in England, 1 am fully perſus- 


- Ue@ thatithe influence of any great man in power maſ 
e e anion as; ber ann uct a grear ma 
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7 277 0. OR. 
ſhall atiſe, I am wee! that the bibel beide we 
particular writers will make büt à very few conferts; 
cuſtom and number being ſo ſtrongly fer” agalhſ} em. 

f the clear dictates of 'reaſon', and the harmonious 
charms of art, could; pleaſe us on the oe ae of Yhe 
moſt groſs abſurdities, ignorance, "and cabal oa dix. 
pleaſe us on the other; nay, were our migds but fo far © 
| diſengaged) as ro liſten, wich a juſt regard” to what 
has been or may be ſaid in the behalf, of art, the - 
tak wobld dot be ſo difficult'as it is; bur we have 
am'd our minds with ſome mazims as fooliſh as 
falſe, that forbid” a "juſt enquiry into theſe things. 
One cf the: moſt pernicious of theſe is, that perfec- + 
tion in poetry (for example) is not to be diſtin. . 
guiſh'd by certain rules, but depends entirely upon 
fancy; for there are a fort of men who would have 
poetry, like beauty, the creature of fancy oily, and 
that 'of every particular man's fancy, which deſtroys Þþ 
all manner bf certainty of what is beauty, "and what 
is not, as one of their: wie men bas it: 4 


- 9 0 7 EY = * 
9 ; 9 891 8 


pn like a miftieſs; ry, ee, 24 = 


Not by her hair, ber hand, her mſe, or ee re 
But by ſome my power, * me joy,” © 


.« 

But as there is a certain Aaiidard of beauty, > 
ſuch a one of which there is no diſpute amoßg the 
knowing in painting and flarvary, ſo likewile there is in . 

poetry a certain perfection which is not lubje@ to the 

caprioe of unguided fancy, but decided by judgment, 

that is, by the rules of art: The fixſt 18 Plaid from the 
pictures of Apelles, Zeuxis, and others; and the Ha- 
7" 2 8 tues 


* 
'} 
- 


- 


(ne) 


tpes of FD Puliclys, Feugippus, and ot 
colleted the beauties of — red aches... 2 
oe Peer beauty; gas of which is call'd.the rule, - 
n ages been acknowledg d ro be ſo. It 
ap gltabliſ/d maxim among the great pain- 
pers in 1 that in their draughts of beauty they 
| are gor 18 ate any. particular product of nature, 
| , agrecahle 7 ever it may ſeem ; becauſe nature 
has never given { overezgn: perfection of beauty to any 
particular, - that they muſt have before their eyes 
Far te of. y which is entirely. perfect; where- 
25 if there, were — certain kno owledge of what this 
beauty Wag it could heyer be drawn by the paints, 
N 122 mhle by the ſculptor, . both which 
7 have been lo quently done by the Grecigns, and lia 
n; bay, ihe efſentigls of beauty have not been only 
known, to the great paigters, but even thoſe; of defor- 
mity Abd 5 glinels ; ; Which ſhews, that they go upon 
certain e of judgment, Thus Gyide Reni, ſend- 
ing to 2 his St. Michael, which he had painted for 
the Church of the Capuchinis, at the fame time wrote 
Monfignor Mlaſſano, who. was maeſtro di caſa (ot 
a eam of. Te. d ore * the 1 80 in 
| this ri f (I? | 
I Tip [ had badube . Angel to have . 
inn Paradilc, and, wil to have beheld the forms of thoſe 
 beatifed ſpirit, from which I mughe have gopied my Archr 
ang; bur nas being ble i nouns Jo Al, it was in | 
| 7 ſearch his, reſemblance here below ; h that 
1 2 


20 


34 


4% male an. invoſpe/tion imo my ou mint, 
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ted) it js much mote ſo i in poetry, whoſe rules or 
laws we have in Ariſtotle, Horace, and the Eſſay that = 
has been under our conſideration ; ſa that by whate- 
rer nameleſs power theſe witty N would try ei- 
ther an author, or a miſtreſs, if not by certain 
rules of excellence, they may make. choice of a meet 
1 for an author, and a meer doydy for their 
There is anather great enemy to the 8 $7 
art and a fine raſte in this nation, and that is, a ſtrange. 
fondneſs we have for the ridicule, or any thing that 
will make us laugh. If what Cicero ſays be true, that 
to move laughter. is the meaneſt fruit of wit, certain · 
ly a general propenſion to laughter is, no great argu- 
ment of our wit or underſtanding. It has not only 
| baniſh'd all ſerious enquiries, and all that is va» 
Juable in ſolid learning and good ſenſe, hut ſhuts up 
all the ayenues to the mind againſt the return of tho 
preceprs of art and teaſon, by filling it with: ſuch 
merry trifling amuſements, as have of late years met 
with the greateſt applauſe, and given the highelt au 
thority to the writers of them. Theſe laughers are. 
the mate and moſt incorrigible enemies W 


imptoring, bf'even 


_ —_— - —— —— 
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rance, and endeavours to make others as gullty'of it | 


. the propenſion” to Tera wic now ſpread ſo 
+ 2 CO all ft tes and degrees | both political: 0 


| hard i is againſt him, , and he againſt every man; but 


(#58) 5 
orice 2h dats teceiſe 
merry cer is ſo fat from 
g of it, that he makes it on- 
ly the ſubject * and inſipid raille- 


ry; under which he Welters hig own Teandalous igbo- 


wh, "Pu" 
8 e 


himſelf. 

"There is yet another enemy to the fine arts; and 
that a more datigetotis one than either of the former; 
mote dangetpùs, becauſe it ſeems to cyt off all hopes, 
all reſource from the fine arts and Ciences, and that is, 


5 2 * contraGs a the large rgex views of the ſqul, 


mn hich it participates of de l nature of the celeſtial | 


beings, crouding all the operations of the mind in- 
r6 à blind and narrow purſuit of a ſordid and fooliſh 


gain, by which the human Toul falls below the excel 


lence of the brute creation; for a man who has bot 


| beneficence, Tet his power and ſtation be never 'fq 


grear, is in redlity leſs valuable than a deg lor 4 
deg may be, and often , 2 beneficial and uſcful ab 
mal; but guarice tterly deſtroys beneficence , and ren- 
ders its v. _unuſeful even to thet hes and 
much more, by 'conlequence, to to the reſt of mankind, 
deſtroying all'tholeYfocial virtues by which communi 


| ries have always. been render d glorious and ſafe, every = 
cone of which has "1 | thate i in beneficence, © The ava 


cidus man is indeed | 2 ſort of 2 Cain, every man's 


Poetry | Racking Uways : 2 doarinie deſtru&ive of ava» 
| ] rice, 
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rice, it cannot be thought that it can ever chern lvths' © 
your and protection: bur when this vice becomes na- 
tional, or at leaſt very general in a nation, it is a cer- 
- rain ſign that all things great and good have leſt it, 
and a fatal prognoſtick of the haſtening ruine of the 
country ſo infected; for I do not remember any N- 
that ever recover of this vice. 


heſe, with many more, are the certain * of : 
a barbarifi inconſiſtent with the name of a polite na- 


been waſhing the Erhiop. I confeſs, I ſay, that Im a- 
/ fraid all my endeavours this way, during ſo great a 
declenſion of a tolerable tafie, and the great power of 
ignorance in this age, will prove but a ſort of la- 
bour in vain ; yet ſince, perhaps, hereafter there may 
a more knowing people ariſe, I would leave this 
memorial to them, that they might ſee, that even in 
theſe abandon'd times there were ſome, very few, 
who lov'd and were ,acquainted with art. *A Gre- 
cian philoſopher, being calt away upon an unknown 


with him, that they were thrown upon à civiliz'd 
country, becauſe he found drawn upon the ſand a 
problem of Euclid; ſo when other people ſhall-appear 
who have a taſte, by this diſcourſe they will find, 
that art was not wholly unknown to this age. 


tion, and confirm my fear, that, as I have ſaid, I have , . 


coaſt, comforted his friends that were ſhipwreck d 
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8 verſe; for tho the . 2 9 
rd only tranſlation, yet fince. it cqutains iy oy - 
precepts which Plainly relate to compoſition, I |. 

think that the printing of it here will contribute | 
9 he prion of mp lien 


- ar 


1 


nes | 
Wake, whoſe genius has wor, Been het dg 


know of, in his verſes before 7 
Lord's crnflation of le ar St fn u, 


9 


to our authors D which 

will ſhow, that the art of criticiſm was not {0 

deſpicable in aa; n . 

5 ET T's by 
* 

n 2 Pa * 


1 2 97 a, „ | 
LC eee 


wann N i a 

N 3 

e 

ve mean by arty the union H which wee 


Man, males 4 cothpleay, x 5 5 57 5 22 8 


PERCY pe 


Prot d too far, we 1 ait . * 
To the few virtues that we liawe,: 8 


& dig in Genen canes br puter „ ANY 


This poem, if Lani not mifnforined, whe wii 
2 „ 


was perpetually temning with political n- 
* a9 it des at . y 
8 ee of PII 2 gn Pr 


POT. 
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The puljie fs ſeldom Labibnd, and 1. Wes ik. 
firs, 1nd ths e then Fac e the f. 1 

His Lordfhig eee t&' have 8 * 
bing ee ee e 


« 8 7 a 
s EF 
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„And the neneies of che preſs, Pulpit and 
1 provok'd. him to do juſtice to our few bir. 
tet, which he juſtly places in out tranſlations of 
poetry i which I think withous partiality, ws 

may allow the Engliſh the firſt place; and this the 

following lines make out yet more plainly, 


The nobleſt fruits, tranſplanted i in our iſle, 

Wick early hopes and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile, 
F amiliar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, | 
Ard nature ſetpnds all his ſoft deſires. e 


* camiot paſs the. lines that Wentiol Ovid with | 
chi juice, without taking notice of what Me: 
kids the prejudice of this charming 
3 For he has, without any proof or toler- 
e 9 deny'd him nature and fineneſs in 
his ſentiments of love, as if he cou'd not have 
given the fourth bock of Virgil its due, without 
debaſing Ovid to the level of Cowley, or ſome 
worſe modern compoſer of love ſongs and amo- 
rous madrigals. But I dare ſet my Lord's opi- 
nion of him in verſe, againſt what Mr. Dan 
has urg' d in proſe, and then Ovid will retain all 
that delicacy, ſoftneſs and nature, "which all the 
world have allowed him, except, Mr. Dryden. 
But by the following quotations, we ſhall ind 
that Mr Mr. Dryden himſelf confirms my Lord Re 
commons opinion of this poet. In his Preface to 
the tranſlations of Ovid's: epiſtles we may find 
theſe words, This maybe" fad, Fef Ovi, | 
7 no. man has "ever. rreated 12 er of love | 
with 4 2 . of. e and Lots capri | 


G. 
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3 & fra 4 Into the m e of it more 5 3 LS 
then he. E | 5 9 „ 
And a little after, 45 76+ > * 
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| 387, 5 2 N 
Jf the imitation of nature be the 8 of © 4 £ 85 A 
beet, I know no author who. can juſtly be compar d >; 15 oe] ” 
pith ours, eſpecially in the deſcription of the Paſſon ONS. TID 5 | | 
And to prove ,this, I ſhall need no other judges than ? 
the generality of his readers; for all paſſions being · in. oh 1 5 
ben with ui, we are almoſt equally judges when marie 
ve concern 'd in the repreſentation of them: Nom! | 
will appeal to any man who has read this poet, Abe FH, 4 1 
ther be finds not the natural emotion of the fame paſa 2 5 
ſod in bimſelf, which the poet deſcribes in his feign'd 2 ». 
perſons? His , thoughts, which are the piſtures PT 
reſults of thoſe paſſions, are geveraly ſuch as natutally <P 
aſe fen thoſe ſorry motions of our pa 15 5 


Sz 


$08 

Pen does now to . = B = 

And Albion's rocks repeat his Rural Seng. 

Who has not heard how Italy was bleſt, © © 5 x. ml 

Above the Medes, above the wealthy Eat? 

Or Gallus ſong, ſo tender and ſo true, . 1 { 

As ev'n Lycoris might with pity view. __ +) 

When muming 11 attend their Daph- 
(mis herle, 8 

ge * not weep that reads the moving 

8 deer x 


* 


Tbeſe, aa the following triplet, pay an ho- Y 
nourahle * to our tranſlations out of 
Vi "0" Ovid, and Theocritws;, which his Lordſhip 


U3 __ you 


Bhs dies of Firgil's 
25 Sanne Wund 

Oh * Acribblers) will, I am afraid, never be equalfd by 

| _ "any other: And his Lordſhip would have addgd 
ERS * Harther A 


* Eh 2 bee Wr, oh! hear! in what exalted ſtrains 
; Bicthan Muſes, thro theſe-happy plains, 

| "By + Proclim Saturnian timss, gur OWN | 
© : * - 36 5 Keeigns, 


1 My Lord having prais d the performances of 
122 our dun poets in their Eſſays of this 8 
among whom I cannot but think his 


"Terv'd*to be plac'd if the foremoſt rank for - 
admirable tranſlations from Horace, he proceeds 
| fo give us a or ory Of tranflatTee. _ 


Wen France had breath d, after inteſtine 


_ (brolls, 
And peace and conqueſt ce her foreign 


3 Coils, 
There (cultivated by a royal hand) 
Fb grew faſt, wad ſpread, and bleſt the 

| land; 
The choiceſt hooks, that Rocks or Greece havs 
(known, 


Hes excellent ral nals ha own; 


10 


_ 
* 


And Europe oy ane that he n 
Both by their good example and their pains. 


I Lord. gederouſly allows the Bunch tation 
their due, in praiſing their fran «tors and their 


ſciences, than to have them read in the verna- 
cular or mother tongue. And if we muſt not 
aſcribe the care which the French king expreſs d 
for the encouraging of all manner of arts and 
ſciences, to his natural generoſity and love of 
them; yet we muſt grant that he was ſo wiſe 
and fo good a politician, as to know that it was 
extr conducive to his glory and intereſt : 
And I could wiſh, that the fiateſmen of our, na- 


tion (who have a good opinion enough of their 
own capacity) would convince the world, that 


fatisfy us that the founder of the Roman iniviiar- 
to that terrible height we have in our age ſeen 


But to proceed, 


From hence our gen'rous emulation came; 
We undertook, and we perform'd the ſame : 


But now, we ſhow the world a nobler way, 
And in tranſlated verſe do more than they. 


The excellence indeed of the French tranſlas 
tors has been in tie. 1 0 
9 | | 


| . 
1 1 ” * 
b F : ©, a - 
y - N 


writings; for it is certain, no contributes. 
more to the ſpreading of 8 or arts and 


chy Aerenas, and the raiſer of the French power 
it, were not ſo great 3 as themſelves. 


NE. 


are politicians ſufficient to know that arts | | 
ſciences are worthy their chief care; or k 


* f ” 


. 0 236 ) 
thors; in which we have generally fail'd, becauſe ' 
it is a thing which every one who. underſtands 
Publ pretends to, and the bookſellers, -feldom 
very good judges of the matter, employ thoſe 
who will tranſlate cheapeſt, without regard to 
the good or ill performance. But as” r., ur 
tranſlations from the Latin or Greek, they falt 
generally into hetter hands, tho they are not ſo 
numerous as they appear to be; for many of 
them being tranſlated into French,” our bookſel- 
lers have them convey'd from thence, not from 
the original. In verſe indeed our poets have 
excell'd the French, either by the Mu of 
genius or language. 


Serene, and clear, harehonſous Wee flows 
With ſweetneſs not to be expreſs'd in proſe. 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 


And * the Stuff, but not the is FT 7 
(skill; 


I Ohe have fervd him more than twenty 
(years) 


Grice know my raſter; as he there appears. 


1 muſt needs obſerve this by the way, that 
what my Lord here 1ays, is highly agreeable to 
reaſon ; for it is impoſſible for proſe to expreſs 
the energy, force, and harmony of verſe, 2s 
may be ſeen by a compariſon betwixt a French 
verſion and an Engliſh, the firſt Dacier's in proſe, 
and the ſecond my Lord Roſcommmn's ih verle- 
My Lord's, 1 ſhall tranſcribe, and leave the rea- 


der to- compare it with Monſieur Dacier's in pr a1 
1 


Third theo: of Hires : 
Of the Corruption of 1 the Times. 


YN HOSE ills your * have __ 

35S Romans, are nom become your own . 

| 1 And they will coſt yu dear, 

ET Unleſs you ſoon repair "I 
The falling temples, which the Gods provoke, 

And ſtatues ſully d yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. 


Propitious heav's, that raiſ d your fathers high 
For humble, grateful piety, 
(As it rewarded their reſpect) 
Hath ſharply puniſh'd- your neg. 
All empires on the Gods depend, 
Begun by their command, at their command they end. 


Let Craſſus ghoſt and Labienus tell, 

How twice, by Jove's revenge, our legions "fell, 
And with inſulting pride 

Faux in Roman ſpoils the Parthian vifors ride. 


a, © 


Re n. r frm 
HK almoſt rum A Rome, 
. Lk 
: and 9 ann. 
m uf, flginiou times ae. 
(Pregnant with 3 crime.) 
N * to violate the _ bed, 
From which poluted 


e 
e the Jperious breed and guilty nation 1. 


| Fehold 4 ripe” and melting maid 
Bound prentice to the wanton. trade, 
Jonian artiſts at 4 mighty price, 
Inftrilt ber in the myſteries of vice; 


What nets to ſpread, where ſabtile baits to lay, + 
And with an early ham tory form the temper'd 
; (9 


Marry A, their leſſm ſbe 3mproves 

By practice of adult rous loves, 
And ſeorns the contin mean deſign, 
To take advantage of ber husdand"s wine; 
or ſnatch, in ſonie dath place, 

A haſty illegitimate embrace. 
No! the brif 4 hushand now? of al, 
Hnd bids ber riſe wheis lovers cal: 
| Hither a merchant from the Streights, 


Grown wealthy by forbidden freights, 
Oy city Canmbal, . repairs, , 


Who feeds upon the fleſh of heirs ;, 


| Cinvenient * whoſe iba ay foes? 3 
| Pays the ful price of a 
Twas nor the ſhave of fach as cheſs, WI. 

That dy 4 with Panick biet the conquer'd Hats | 

And quaſh'r the Hern Aucides; * ET 

Made the prond Man monarch feel. "FY * 2 
Hen wedk his g wat Afainft Europe's fel; 

| Fort d en dive Hanmibat to yield; WY . 

Aid won the long-diſputed world at Zan s fatal * 


But ſoldiers of a ruſtiel mould, "Wh 85 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſem d, manly, hold, 

Either they dug the ſtubborn ground, 

Or thro" hema woods SIR 


And after the 
Had cham d the and cheir 14th was dive; 
Home with their weary team rhey took their wayy 


A * een 


And we than ours, next age - $7 7 Þ ; 
A race more profligate than we i HEE 
(With all the pains we coke) have kill enough to 4 


Vain are our neighbours. hopes, and yain nd 
The fault is more their languages than * 
Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 
Of ſofter ſound, than ours perhaps affords; 
But who did ever in French authors ſee 


The comprehenſive Engliſh energy? 
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* "= "oF SINE one the French juſtice in al- 
chat their "traiſtation; had been advantagi- 
| Sons, 4 PEurope, and ſhown, that we made a nobler 
in tranſlating verſe, 7 155 the de- 
e. a profaic rramſtatiam o he ſoftens 
Bs reproach to the * 8 \Prefers our 
rs, in lay ing the blame on the language 
age than the genius of the poets. , , I muſt agree 
1 ith. his Lordſhip that the French is ſoft enough, 
add perhaps may rival ours in that particular; 
. certainly Engliſh muſt be allow 'd to be more 
ious, and more harmonious, too. than the 
Besch: And I am of opinion, that. the ver boſity 
of the authors is not ſo much the effect of the 
capiouſneſs of the tongue, as the garrulous tem- 
per of the people; for if the tongue were co- 
; p 1 and expreſſive, they might give us the 
. ps FE Engliſh” Exergy.* However, I muſt 
needs fay, that if we read but three or four of 
+ "their poetic authors, we muſt allow the fault 
FD ren to be in their language, as my Lord ſays, 
| and not in the authors. But my 0 purſug 
4 * b Point. further, 7 
3 2 : . | 
5 4 4 The weighty Bullion of one ſterling line __ 
1 Draun to French wire, would thro whole 
(pages ſhine, 


| 5 *1 ſpeak my private, but impartial ſenſe, 

1 With freedom, and (I hope) without offence ; 
Por Il recant when France can ſhew me wit, 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuceinf7ly writ, 
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Here 


Here his Lordſhip? coe . e 
betwixt the French and Engliſh poets; and 12 05 8 8 5 
am as willing as any män to think well 'of myo |, 
own countryy yet I muſt needs ſay, that the ads 9985 
vantage we receive from this judgment will nok OE 57 . 
reach all our poets; as it will not be over all 0 
French: For Boileax, I fancy, will very well Paving aw a 
exception; and J am very ſure, that Racine has: > 
excelfd moſt: of our tragick writers; dera A 
by being better acquainted with the ps.) +, Ki 
than much the greater part of ' thoſe, who havg” 
ventur'd to give us plays of that kind! have been. 

But now his Lordſhip begins to draw near 090 Þ 
the ſubje& of his poem. + - 


*Tis true, compoſing is the idler part, 1 bh 
But good rranſlatipn is no eaſy art; 7 1 
For tho' materials have long fince been bund 1 ; 
Yet both your fancy, and ow hands are; ts N 
oe, 
And by improving what was writ ds 
Invention labours leſs, but ju more. 


muſt diſſent from his Lordſhip in the un 
line, for judgment has a double duty in com- 5 be. 4 
poſition to what it has in rranflation; in this ir N 
only weighs the words, in the former the di 
Poſition, and every part indeed of the invention, 
determines what to receive and what t6 reje&- of . | 
the matter, before you come to the dition, and 7 
there it muſt have as much to do as in trans, 
7 more; for the author that we 9 48 
wi | 
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| . 8 Y cans hy uſe of the 


n 
er agreeable to the tranſlator's | genizs, 
d afterwards expreſſes it; or to the finding out 
br of de author's ſenſe, in which he himſ+lf was 
1 laborious. - 

1 But that ſtill ;s diinfinlng' jchjinaic 60 works 
5 5 e work © de inconfidetable in regard of 
as —_—  —— — 
in ſo compleat a manner. In ſhort it 


be allow'd, that e 
a very uſeful art. . 


«| Kerbe ſoil intended for Pænan ſeeds, 


(weeds: 
ele ſtarts, and all Poruaifen ſhakes —- 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 
er none have been; with admiration, read, 


1 (bred, 


This is à rule very juſt, and as modern as 
e ale it is ade againſt. A great deal of 
ee has ſprung from our general manner of 
education, which is much different from that of 
*the antients; for while youth is taught by for- 
onal 


, 


Vw 


pin re muck aufg ws i „ mae. 


a 


aft be well purg'd from rank pedantick 


But who (beſides their dam, were well 


tis much if the folly. and ruſt 
mould not ftick to the pupils. Pedantry is not 
day ah afiectation of exotic An 


a ow „. err WW PEe ©. 


1 is indeed very plain, that the ruſt i is nant 
or very ſeldom worn off, till a town converts. 
ton has refin d that of the univerſity. | 


The firſt great work (a tall perform'd by 0 8 
k that your ſelf may to your ſelf he trus: ö 
No mask, no tricks, uo favqury no reſerye x 

Diſſe& your mind, examine ev xy nerve. g 
Whoever vainly on his ſtrength depend, - 
Begins like Virgil, but like Mevizs end | 


This is his Lordſkips firſt rule, and which 8 | 
holds as well in compoſition as tranſlation, and - 


theſe with r com- 9 
ment on this of Horace. + 


Let poets march their ſubjels to their firength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport, 


g x p I . 9 > 11 | 
And what their ſhoulders are too weak to bear. | 1 be 
And, i 1 


s 

0 „„ 
belt ſo far, as to confine one's pen to the 
by r and genias nature has befto : And all 
hat 5s done out of that, is labour and paing 
bout any fruit. On the cane, as . 


3 rds, 


4 ſerioxs and judicious N 8 
bod and e eloquence will never * 


- 


— . fulficient.. to how the importance of 
this firſt precept, which en ſtill ogy on 
| ner, Wot W. 


That wreich (in in de of his 3 
i -- -(rhimes) 
| Condemn 4 to. \ live t to all ſucceeding times, 
With pompous nonſenſe and à bellowing ſoulth 
9 ILium tumbling to the ground; 
And (if my muſe can thro? paſt ages ſee). 
That noiſey; nauſeotis, gaping fool was he, 
Ezploded, when, with univerſal ſcorn, | 
The mountain: — and à mouſe was 


. Corn. 


It is 110 great matter whether this Alvin | 
were the man reflected on by Horace. or not”; 
but it. is certain he muſt be a very wretched 
© Koundrel, that could provoke the you: nature 
2nd Greet temper of Firgil. N 


* 


| Ou Bavium non odit amet tua carmind Mabi. 
ho hates not Bavius, may he love thy verſe. 
And He is ant example, ſufficient to deter any 
conſidering man from attempting out of his 


depth, in ſuch dangerous ſeas, where he ma 


loſe much, but get little. But my Lord goes 
on with improving this law or advice of Ho 
race: 


Learn, learn, CRotona's brawny wreſtler cries, 
Audacions mortals, and be timely wiſe; 
"Tis I that call, remember Milo's end, 
Wedg'd in that Maker which he ſtrove to rend. 


Since perhaps many of my readers may nok 
know the ſtory here mention d, I ſhall give o 


them in ſhort. This Milo of Crotona was i very 


large ſtrong fellow, who at the Ohympic games 


would carry an ox the ſpace of a fur long with- 
out reſting; and kill a bull with his bare fiſt 


7 
at one blow, and make but a meal of it when 


he had done. But this mighty man attemptiug 
to fplit an oak in a foreſt, had his arms 
ſeiz d in the cleft, whence he "could not diſen- 


gage himſelf, and ſo was deſtroy d by wild beaſts; 


his ſtory remaining {ill a leſſon againſt attempt- 
ing more than we can perform, what follows 19 
fil an explanation of this one precept, as 


Fach poet with a different talent writes; 
Oe PRAISES, one INSTRUCTS, another B1TEs: 


X _ - Honact 
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 HoRACE did ne er aſpire to Evick Bars, 
Nor lofty Mano ſftoop'd to Lyric lays. 


My Lord ſeems, in my opinion, to be out in 


his inſtances here, for tho' Horace did ne er af- 


pire to epic Bays, yet Virgil ſtoop'd lower than 


the Lyric lays; when he ſang the ſhepherds 


and their flock. The Gods and heroes are 
ſung in Lyric lays; but nothing but beaſts, and 
men a degree above them, in his Bucolics. However 
this gives the ſtudent this knowledge, that thoſe 
poets who have excelFd and convey*d their names 


to poſterity, knew their talents and kept to them, 
and thefefore his Lordſhip preſſes very well. 


Examine how your humour is inclin'd, 

And which the ruling paſſion of your mind; 
Then, ſeek a poet who your way 40's bend, 
And chuſe an author as you chuſe a friend. 


This is admirable advice to a tranſlator of 
verſe, for hence will pleature attend his under- | 
taking; and his familiarity will be ſo great, that 
he muſt transfuſe the ſoul of the author into 
his own language; for as my Lord proceeds 


United by this {ympatherick bond 

Tou grew familiar, intimate and fond, 

Your thoughts, your words, your ſtiles, your ſouls 
No longer his interpreter, but he. (artet, 


Which is the higheſt perfection tranſlation can 
arrive at, and I am afraid hitherto it has been 
too 


T 299 ) 1 
150 far ſhort of it. 1 mau, in our tranilations 
from the antients, ing, thofe from the moderns 


we have often excell'd them.” My Lord. proceeds 


now to precepts for the th Ant the vir. N 


gin — 


With how much eaſe i is a young muſe MY 
How nice the reputation of the maid, 

Your early kind paternal care appears, 

By cliaſt inſtruction of her tender years. 


To put this out of metaphor and allsgory; 


vhich may not perhaps carry ſo clear an idea, 
as may be neceffary for many readers. His 
Lordſhip makes a parallel caſe betwixt 4 vir- 
zin and a muſe, and not amiſs, for the repu- 
tation of a poet oftentimes depends on the ſuc- 
ceſs of his firſt appearance, and 1 have known 
the influence of that fo ftrong, that it has op- 
preſs'd his beft performances afterwards. It ig 
very neceſſary therefore in a young writer, to 


fx his judgment and bring his early muſe to a 


regularity, . and not to permit her to ramble 
thro' all the devious paths of fancy; for when. 
ſhe has got this head of you, the is hard to be 
' reduced to a more orderly courſe. _ 


The firſt impreſſion in her infant breaſt 
Will be the deepeſt, and ſhould be the beſt; 


Let not auſterity breed ſervile fear, 
No wanton ſound offend her virgin ear, 


X 2 | : Secure 
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Secure AG fooliſh pride” s affected ſtate, 


And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious bait: 8 
Hbitual innocence adorns her thoughts, 
But your neglect muſt anſwer for her faults: 


Theſe verſes are only a purſuit of the ſame 
thought, which is to inculcate, that you ſhould 

have a care of the firſt ;mpreffions on your 
notions of poetry, which will lead. you aſtray, 
and often into obſtinacy in your errors; for 
firſt principles are with great difficulty remoy'd. 
The muſe by theſe lines muſt not be in too 
much awe, nor too much fondled, but nicely 
conducted by habitual innocence between pride 
and flattery. His Lordſhip's next rule is ſome- 
thing leſs obſcure, and leſs involv'd in allegory. 


Immodeſt words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe; 
What moderate fop would rake the park or 


| ( (tem, 
Who among troops of faultleſs Nymphs may 


(chuſe. 


I is indeed a Kandal to e to ſee ſo mn. 
ny lewdneſſes adorn'd with the ornaments of 
verſe ; nor can I think that any of the beau- 
ties of diction, which are pretended to be found 
if Perronius Arbiter, poiſe enough for the aban- 
don'd obſcenities, which makes it ſeem to be 
writ in the ſtews, and as nauſeous as the dil- 
tempers 'of thole places. Nay, the very = 


5 (3010 


of Petronius is moſtly and perpetually mingl'd 


either with Greek words, or helleniſms. It might 
be the court language in his time, but it is 


as far from the chaſt purity of Cicero's, as the 
ſubje& he has choſen is from any of the works 
of that admirable orator. The. chooſing of ſuch 
2n one, when there are ſo many charming nymphs 
to be found, and at your command, diſcovers a 
downward bent, and the IO 'of the Poets 
inclinations. 


Variety of ſuch is to be found, Pu, 

Take then a ſubject proper to expound z 

But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice, 
For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice. ; 2 


That i is, there are yariety of innocent ſubjefts 
to be met with in the antient authors, or in 
the modern; and therefore a poet who. cannot 
but be maPſer in his choice, muſt by it diſco- 


* . 


ver his inclinations, and if thoſe | be An that 


muſt be ſo of courſe. 


And ſuch applauſe it muſt expe to meet, 
As wou'd ſome painter, buſy in a ſtreet 
To copy bills and bears, and evry hw” 
That calls the ſtaring ſots to naſty wine, 


Having REES endeayour'd to inculcate the im- | 
portance of a nicety in your choice, my Lord 


proceeds to tell you, that the goodneſs of your 
choice of a ſubje& is not ſufficient, there are 


other things to be regarded as 


(3650) 3 8 


vet * 5 not al to have a ſubje& good, 

It muſt delight us when tis underſtood, 
He that brings fulſome objects to my view, 
(As many old have done, and many new) 
With nauſeous images, my fancy fills, 


And all goes down like oxymel of Jquills 


5 The ſubject therefore muſt be ſomething that 
can afford pleaſure, one of the two great aims 


of poetry. And as Horace ſays, 


Non fatis eft pulchra ſe poemata, dulcia ſunto, 
Et quoryngue valunt animum auditoris agunto, 


| Tho? my Lord has not gone ſo far as this in 
-—= this precept, it is plainly taken from it. But let 
| us ſee what his Lordſhip means by theſe images 
he condemns, which he does not come to till he 
has propos'd a maſter to you to follow, or ra- 
ther a poem for you to tranſlate, which ſince 

* time has ſeen Engliſh | 


Inftru& the liſtning world 1 Moro BY 
Of uſeful ſubjects, and of lofty things: 
_ _ * Theſe will fuel true, ſuch bright ideas raiſe, 
As merit gratitude, as well as praiſe: 
But foul deſcriptions are offenſive ſtill, 
Either for being like, or being ill, 


Thu 
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Thus his Lordſhip recommends Virgil to our 
tranſlator, and from him to teach us uſeful ſub- 
jefts and lofty things. This work is ſince fi- 
niſhed by Mr. Dryden, and I think if we allow for 
the time he did it in, it is better done than any 
poet in any other language has perform'd, and I 
am apt to believe better than any one will do 
in our own. By foul deſcriptions, I find here hig 
Lordſhip means the deſcriptions of the facrifices 
of the Nias, &c. but certainly no Man that reads 
an author of ſo ſacred antiquity as Homer, wou'd 
forget any thing for the advantage of his works, 
elpecially when it is but to do him juſtice. For 
the Heroes of old were not fo ſqueamiſh to be 
touch'd with qualms at a defcription of holy 
garbadge, fince religious incenſe render'd all thoſe 
things fo ſacred and ſweet, as not to ſuffer them 
to be diſguſtful. But my Lord goes on with 


equal Injuſtice. 


For who without a qualm has ever look'd, 

On holy garbadge, tho by Homer cook't, 
Whoſe railing HEROES, and whoſe wounded GoDs, 
Male ſome ſuſpect he ſnores as well as nods. 


I ſhall only here ſay, that if his Lordſhip had 
conſider'd the religion, manners, cuſtoms, opi- 
ons, and the like, of the antients, he would have 
ſpar'd this reflection; and tho' the holy gar- 
badge might nauſeate a heroe in French romance, 
who do nothing but love and fight, and never 
eat; yet thoſe in Homer were eating and drink- 

X 4 ing, 
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ing, as well as fighting. heroes. But for the 
railing, 1 am afraid his Lordſhip meaſures their, 
by our gothick and degenerate cuſtoms : duels, 
and the like pretences of courage were not known; 
nothing but fighting the enemies of your coun» 
trey was then the teſt of valour, 15 


But I offend Virgil begins to frown, 
And Horace looks with indignation down: 
My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, 
And whom they like implicitly admires, 


My Lord in this would ſeem to make amends 
for what he gave, as his opinion, of Homer, by 
mplicitly ſubmitting to Horace and Virgil, who 
indeed may be allow'd to be better acquainted 
with the graces and beauties of a living lan- 
guage, and thoſe things which the religion and 
manners of their age made a juſter comment 
pn; than this diſtance of time, and many changes 
of manners, religion and opinion will 5 us 
to do, 


On ſuxe foundations let your fabrick riſe, 
And with inviting majeſty ſurprize; 

Not by affected Meretricious arts, 

But ſtrict harmonious ſymmetry of parts; 
Which thro' the whole inſenſibly muſt paſs, 
With vital heat to animate the maſs, 


Theſe 
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Theſe lines relate not at all to tranſlation, but 
to the formation of an original poem, in the 
forming of which he adviſes the poet to con- 
ſult order and harmony, and make all the parts 
agreeable to each other, and form one compleat 
whole : But as this ſeems a hint taken from the 
Eſſay on Poetry, 10 we may there find what this 
harmonious ſymmetry is, in which his Lordſhip 
leaves us a little in the dark, the two laft lines 
ſeem near a kin to theſe, 


A ſpirit that inſpires the work throughout, 
As that of nature moves the world about. 


And that which confirms this conjefture is 
that my Lord goes on deſcribing this vital heat 
as the Efſay on Poetry does. 


A pure, an active, an auſpicious flame, 
And bright as heaven, from whence the bleſſing cams. 


The Eſſay on Poetry has it thus, 


A heat that glows in every line that's writ, 

"Tis ſomething of divine and more than Wir; 
It ſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 
Deſcribing all men, yet deſcrib d by none, &c. 


But to go on with my Lord Roſcommon. 


But few, oh, few, ſouls, præordain d by fate, 
The race of Gods, have reach'd that envy d height. 
No ReBeL-Titans ſacriligious crime, 


By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. — 
! 18 


( 306 ) 


His Lordſhip here very juſtly informs us, that 
a poet muſt have true warmth like that of na- 
ture, undiſturb'd and in its uſual courſe, not 
that out-ragious fire of a feaver or ditemper' 
nature, as he afterwards has it. 


Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt, 
For ten inſpir d, ten thouſand are poſſeſs d. 


And few ages of poetry but have produc'd 
a Statius, with big noiſey words, imitating awk- 
wardly that ſublime which they cannot attain, 
but as different from it as the mimic thunder 
of Salmoneus, from that of Fupiter. 


The grizly FERRY-MAN of hell deny d 

nes entrance, till he knew his guide: 

How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav'n without a call ? 


I ſhowd in my weak opinion inſtead of Cha- 
ron, have thought of Salmoneus, whom Jupiter 
ſtruck with a thunderbolt, for * to mimic 
his thunder. 


Vet both wou'd be juſt enough, for my Lord 

implies, that if Charon wou'd not admit a pious 
heroe into the boat without the divine autho- 
rity of the golden bough and Sybil, much leſs 
wou'd they eſcape, who by vanity and pride, 
wou'd aſpire to the heavenly flame without in- 
ſpiration. 


Pride 
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Pride (of all others the moſt dangerous faut) 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of Tuoucur,” 
The men, who labour and digeſt things moſt, 

Will be much apter to deſpond, than boaft : 

For if your author be profoundly good, 

*Twill coſt you dear before he's underſtood: 


My Lord is here infinitely in the right; for 
experience ſhows us, that the moſt ignorant are 
always the moſt aſſur' d, and that merit is always 
modeſt. Befides this pride in an author, makes 
him negle& the labour and care, which is ne- 


ceſſary to make a compleat poem or tranſla- 
tion. | 


My Lord here returns to tranſlation, and is 
of a contrary opinion to Mr. Cowley, who tells 
his friend that ſends him word, that he does 
not know whether Perſius be a good poet or not, 
becauſe ſhe did not underſtand him, that he js 
not a good poet for that very reaſon. Yet _ 
is medium enough betwixt both to leave each 
in ſome meaſure in the right, for it will re- 
quire ſome application to be perfectly maſter 
of Homer, Virgil, or Horace; and yet that diſh; 
culty does BY proceed from any defect of thoſe 
great poets, but of the diſtance of time, and the 
deaths of thoſe languages, the alteration of 
manners, cuſtoms, &c. but he goes on, 


How many ages ſince lias yirgil writ? 
How few are they who underſtand him yet ? 
| Approach 


(38) 
1 his altars with religious fear, - | 
No petty deity inhabits there ; 
Heay'n ſhakes not more at Foves imperial nod, 
Than poets ſhou'd before their Mantuan God. 


Theſe lines are but an enlargement on what 
he faid before, as what follow are only an offer. 
ing to Virgil himſelf, after he had made him 2 


God. 


Hail mighty Marxo ! may that ſacred name, 
Kindle my breaſt with thy celeſtial flame, 
Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe, - 

The muſe inſtruft my voice, and thou inſpire my muſe. 


This praiſe of Virgil is very juſt; but it were 
to be wiſh'd that his Lordſhip had been as well 
acquainted with Homer as he was with Virgil, 
then he would not have been wholly ſilent upon 
that ſovereign father, not only of 7 irgil him- 


ſelf, but of all the poets. 


j 

What I have inſtanc'd only in the beſt, 
E in proportion true of all the reſt, 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 

There 5 there ſtrain, tug the laborious 

(oar. | 

Search every comment, that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's mind. 


Vet 


Yet be not blindly guided by the throng, 
The multitude 1s always in the wrong. 


The ſum of theſe lines is, that the tranſla⸗ 
tor muſt take the utmoſt care to find out the 
genuine meaning of his author, of which he 
makes him in ſome meaſure judge, by examining 
the commentators, and as he ſays in the follow- 
ing verſes, by — the author with him. 
ſelf. | | 


When things appear unnatural and * 
Conſult your author with himſelf compar'd: 
Who knows what bleſſing Phzbus may beſtow, 
And future ages to 22 labour owe? 


think there 4 be much faid to theſes 
Lines, or to the following. 


Such ſecrets are not eaſily found out, 

But once diſcover'd, leave no room for doubt. 

Truth ſtamps conviction in your raviſh't 
(breaſt, 

And peace and joy, attend the glorious gueſt. 

Yet if one ſhadow of a ſcruple ſtay, - 

Sure the moſt beaten | is the ſafeſt way. 


All that his Lordſhip intends by theſe good 
verſes is, that by a diligent inquiry aſter the 
true ſenſe of your author, by conſulting com- 
mentators, comparing him with himſelf, and ſtu- 


dying, 


„ 
dying him throughly, it may happen that you 
may make ſome diſcovery that may be valuable, 
and that if this diſcovery, be of value, that is 
well grounded and true, it will leave no doubt, 
but if the leaſt of that remains, you * to 
follow the general opinion. 


Truth ſtill is one; truth i 1s divinely bright, 
No cloudy doubts obſcuje her native light : 
While in your thoughts you find the leaſt 
: (debate, 
You may confound, but never can tranſlate; 


| Theſe lines are oply a beautiful and explana? 
tory comment on thoſe which go before, and no- 
thing is more certain than what the two laſt 
lines aſſert, which his Lordſhip farther confirms 
in the following verſes: | 


Your ſtile will this thro all diſguiſes ſhow, 
For none explain more clearly than they know: 
He only proves, he underſtands a text, 
Whoſe expoſition leaves it unperplex'd. 


Theſe are indeed a comment on what went 
before, theſe that follow begin a new head, and 
inftance a fault Which was very common among 
bur old tranſlators. 


They who 105 ſaithfully on names inſiſt, 
Rather ereate, then diſſipate the miſt, 


Ard 
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And g grow unjuſt by being over nice, 


For ſuperſtitious virtue turns to vice.) 


— 


To make this plain by an inſtance; the ſe- 
cond Book of Virgil eAineis, was tranſlated by | 
Sir John Denham, Ogleby, and Dryden : thus Ogleby 
tranſlates theſe verſes. | 


— Quis talia fando. - 
n Dolopumve, aut duri Miles ULrss81, | 
Temperet a Lacrymis ? | 
Which to recount what Myrmidon forbears, | 
DoLoPE, or ſtern Ur rss Es ſoldier, tears? | 


Thus Sir John Denham 
Not the moſt cruel of our conqu ring foes, 
So unconcern dly can relate our woes, 
As not to lend à tear. 


And thus Mr. Dryden; 
Not even the hardeſt. of our foes could hear, 
Nor ſtern ULyss1s tell, without a tear. 


There do not want many words to ſhow the 
difference betwixt Ogleby and the other two; the 
two latter have given us the ſenſe of the au- 
thor juſtly expreſt; the former by keeping to 
the words of the orignal, has loſt both the | 
ſenſe and harmony of his author, and may | 
ſerve as an inſtruction to other tranſlators to | 
avoid the ſame fault. , | 


Let 


How twice in Parthian plains their legions 
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Let Craſſus's Ghoſt, and Labienus tell 


(fell 


Since Rome hath been ſo jealous of het fame, 
Few know Pacorus or Moneſes name. 


His Lordſhip's meaning will beſt appear by 
the very Ode, quoted in the margin of his poem, 
viz. Horace 6th Ode, Book the 3d, to which I re- 
fer the reader ; being tranſlated by himſelf with 
ſo admirable an addreſs, that I doubt whether 
it be not equal to the original; but this I may 
ſay, that it is the beſt tranſlation of Horace that 


we have in the Engliſh tongue, ſo that we may 
apply his Lordſhip's words to himſelf, that he is 


No longer his interpreter, but he. 


But I have already given you the Ode at length, 
therefore let us proceed. 


Words in one language elegantly us 4, 

Will hardly in another be excus'd; 

And ſome that Rome admir'd in Ceſar s time, 
May neither ſuit our genius, nor our clime. 
The gemeine ſenſe, intelligibly told, 

Shows a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. 


What 


"= % *. —_— — 
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What has been ſaid velore, relates to proper 
names, as in the inſtance before given; but this 
reaches Aarther, and 1 think Mr. Dryden himſelf, 
2 ſinn'd againſt this 1 in his verſion of 

id. 


Nor cou d they Py Y Cy mus foreſlowd, 
Thy Fare. 


Here out bard uſes the word Form in the ſenſe 
of the Latin, where it ſignifies beauty, contrary 
to the general meaning of the word which 15 
beautiful in the Latin, but I fear hardly to be 


excuſed in Engliſh. 


Ercurſions are inexpiably bad, 

For tis much ſafer to leave out, than add; 

Be not too fond of a ſonorous line; 

Good ſenſe will thro' a plain expreſſion ſhine, 
Few Painters can ſuch maſter ſtrokes command, 
As are the nobleſt in a skilful hand. 

ln this your author will the beſt adviſe, - 
Fall when he falls, and when he riſes, riſes 


The two firſt lines ate a juſt, but very nice 
criticiſm; for it requires perhaps a greater Ge- 
mus tHan the author you trauſlate, beſides if 
the poet you tranſlate from be judicious, it will 

Y | 
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be beyond your power to add without a botch, 
and excurſious muſt dilate, and fo. enervate the 
ſenſe; this condemns moſt of your paraphraſtick 
tranſlatians: Nor is big, Lordſhip's advice againſt 
a fondneſs of ſonorous lines of a ſmall conſe- 
quence, but reaches original performances, as 
well as tranſlations, and it were to be wiſhed - 
that ſome of our poets. who pretend to be.know- 
ing in their art had diſcover'd this, and then 
we ſhould have found fewer puffy lines in their 
writiogs., His . preſcribing, your author for the 


rule of your flile in his riſing and falling, ſeems 
to me infallible. 


Affected noiſe is the moſt wretched thing, 
That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. 


It would be ſuperfluous to give inſtances of 
this particular, ſince, we have every day proofs, 
not any from our common poems that are fre- 
quent V ' publiſh'd, with ſome temporary ſucceſs, 
but eveti from many of our Trapedies, as, we call 
them; 1 wilt not mention particulars, "becauſe | 
have ned at this time to give offence to 
ſome; 'whoſe applauſe. is deriv'd, perhaps chiefly 
from this. 


FVowels 
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Powels and Accents Regularly plac'd 
On even Syllables (and ſtill the Laſt) 

Thoꝰ groſs inumerable Faults abound © 

In ige Nonſenſe, never fail of Sound. 
But this is meant of even Verſe alone, 

As being moſt Harmonious and moſt known, 
For if you will unequal Numbers try, 
There Accents on odd Syllables muſt = 


This precept of my Lords, ſeems to me in- 
volv'd in very great obſcurity, which is a fault 
that ought not to be in any precept, fince a rule 
that is not. plain and clear cannot be of any 
uſe, becauſe it conveys. no inſtruction, his Lord- 
hip makes uſe of the term Accent, which in it {elf 


ſenſe, for if by Accent he means what the anci- 
ents meant by that word, he is certainly in the 
wrong, for all that we can diſcover from the 
moſt curious enquiries into that particular, is but 
meer conjecture, that it was in the Greet a 
riſing or falling, of both of the voice in certain 
!ylables;- without regard to their quantity of 
long or ſhort, the knowledge of which. ſo 
far laſt even in the time of Quintilian, that 
that Author confeſſes, that he could not deliver 
ay rules: 2 5 them, or indeed that there could 
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be no rules given in writing, for that which 
was only to be learn'd by the ear. 


The Greeks indeed had, and I am aſſured ftill 
have a, ſort of a muſical variation in their ſpeak- 
ing, which paſſes from low to high, and high 
to low, ſometimes three or four diſtinft Notes. 
The Latins had nothing of this, and therefore 
only make uſe of thoſe marks of the Greek Ac- 
cents, as the Acute, the Grave, and the Circum- 
flex, to diſtinguiſh Adverbs, Prepoſitions, Caſes, and 
the like, ſo that we are brought to a neceſſity 
of enquiring what my Lord means by the word 
Accent, even from a conjecture only, I therefore 
ſuppoſe that he means by Accent, the force and 
emphaſis put upon one ſyllable more than ano- 
ther, which indeed is only the altering a receiv'd 
and known word for one that is obſcure and un- 
8 he means by it a long Syllable, and eve- 

y body knows the difference betwixt a long 
55 a ſhort  Syllable,- and therefore could not 
have rd if be had Dope to thoſe n 
5 Nl 

Jam fenfible- that my Lord was miſled by « 
French notion, that modern tongues had no quan- 

eiue expreſly contrary to the very nature of 
all languages, for there is no ſpeech ſo -barba- 
rous, ſo very unharmoaious as not to conſiſt of 
mort and long Syables; theſe indeed are not va- 
ried and intermingled in the ſame manner in all 
languages, 
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languages, as they are in the Latin and the Greek, 
in ſome they are almoſt alternate, in others there 
will come two or three long ſyllables" together, 
and then as many ſhort ones, and this is com- 
mon in the Greet and the Latin, tho ſeldom. ſo 
in the modern tongues, tho? it ſometimes happen 
even thereweſpecially in the Engliſh, which makes 
it more capable of a variety in its harmony, than 
moſt other modern tongues. 


There is {till another obſcurity i 0 0 ke 
of my Lord's, he ſays, 


Vowels and Accents regularly ple, N 


What he means by ae cannot 0 
if he means by regularly according to rule, which 
certainly muſt be the meaning of the word, 
where are the rules he has given us to produce 
this regularity, but not to inſiſt too much upon 
one ſlip of his Lordſhip. I will ſuppoſe that he 
means, that there ſhould be a ſhort and a long 
ſyllable ſucceſſively, always in an heroick verſe, 
but even in that, I have prov'd- his: Lordſhip: in 
the wrong in my Compleat Art of Poetry. 
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Whatever fiſter of the learned nine 
Do's to your ſuit a willing ear incline, 


Urge your ſucceſs, deſerve a laſting name, 
She'll crown a grateful and a conflang flame; 


But if a wild uncertainty prevail, 


And turn your veering heart with ev ry gale, 
You looſe the fruit of all your former care, 


For the ſaid proſpect ij a juſt deſpair, 


This is only a conſequence of his Lordſhip's 
advice to poets, to conſider and conſult their 


own genius; but here is a difficulty which my 


Lord does not ſeem to have ſufficiently conſider- 
ed, his precept is certainly moſt juſt if none 
were to hear it, and take notice of it, but men 


who know, and have judgment enough to know 


and diftiaguiſh what really their talent is, both 
in tranſlation and compoſition, but alas! there 
are very few who are ſufficiently acqurinted 
with their own genius and capacity, ani moſt 
men ſeem to want the advice of a very judici- 


ous friend in an affair of this nature. 


Mr. Creech, who tranſlated Lucretins with 2 
great, deal of applauſe, and ſome merit, ventur'd 
afterwards to tranſlate Horace, for which he was 


the moſt unfit man in the World. Lucretius writ 


upon 
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upon a ſyſtem of Philoſophy, and therefore his 
ſubje& was not improper to be tranſlated by a 
ſtudent in a College, who is ſuppos'd to be fa- 
miliatly acquainted with all ſubjects of chat nas 
ture; but Horace was a couttier, converſant: in the 
moſt polite court, perhaps, that ever was'in the 
world, a man perfettly Acquainted with mankind, 
which he diſcover'd in all his poetry, "Wwhe- 
ther Lyric, Satiric, or Epiſtolary, and therefore 
could never juſtly be tranſlated by a recluſe ſe- 
dentary collegiate, who knew nothing of mankind 


and the world. But beſides, Horace writ his po- 


ems occaſionally one at a time, as he was in hu- 
mour, and as the ſubject then immediately pre- 
ſented it ſelf ; but Mr. Creech ſits down to tran- 
ſlate the whole in a little time, which had been 
the buſineſs of all the life of Haract to write in 


the original, that is, to do that in one year at 


Oxford, which took up Horace above thirty years 
to do in Rome, here I think my ſelf obliged” to 
clear Mr. Dryden of a charge brought againſt 
him by ſome af his enemies, on account of this 
very tranſlation of Horate, and that is, that Mr. 
Dryden adviſed him in a copy of verſes before 
the tranflation of Lucretius, to tranſlate that No- 
man poet, thinking by that means to deſtroy a 
riſing reputation, of the growth of which he was 
jealous, but in the firſt place thoſe verſes were 
not written by Mr. Dryden, but a right reverend 
Prelate, whom I ſhall not name tho' dead; be- 
cauſe he thought fit to conceal his name, when 

Y 4 alive: 
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alive. In the next place, there is no /impartial 
Judge (let Mr. Creech's reputation be what it will, 
for his tranſlation of Lucretius) who can believe 
that Mr. Dryden had the leaſt cauſe to be ap- 
prehenſive of Mr. Creech's growing applauſe, Sh 
he has given us his tranſlation of ſeveral parts 
of that Latin poet, ſo much beyond «what Mr. 
Creech has done. 


Tho' this inlabce may ſeem ſufficient for this 
point of tranſlating, yet any one that will look 
into the verſion of Ovid's epiſtles, his love ele. 
gies, and part of his metamor phoſes, will find 
many more. | 


If this hold good in tranſlating, it does much 
more ſo in original compoſitions, I ſhall not in- 
ſtance ia all the Y; erfifier's and poet aſfers, that they 
bave miſtaken their talents in chuſing one ſort of 
poetry before another, becauſe indeed they are 
equally incapable of all, and therefore come not 

under our conſideration in this place, where | am 
oaly to notice of ſuch, who having a genius 
for ſome ſort of poetry, have from their ſucceſs 
in that, imagin'd themſelves capable of pertorm- 
ing in another, for which they were uot the 


_Jeaft qualified, 


How 
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How many have I known, who have written 

very agreeably in the Lyric way, imagined from 

thence that they could write an Epiok poem, o- 


thers I have known, who, becauſe they could 


write with juſtneſs upon a comic or ludicrous 
ſubject, perſuaded themſelves that they could 
write as well upon all thoſe that were ſerious, 
out of great numbers 1 ſhall only inſtance two, 
and that is the author of the ſplendid ſhilling, and 
the author of the plain dealer, I put them not to- 
gether, as if I thought there was any manger 
of compariſon betwixt the two poets, for the 
author of the Parodie, never did any thing elſe 
worth looking on, but the other Gentleman ne- 
ver did any thing that was not admirable, ex- 
cept when he thus deviated into a path with 
which nature had not brought him acquainted, | 


This I ſhould not have mentioned, had not the 
world been acquainted with the fact by his own 


publication of his poems. 


But this folly of miſtaking our talent, has 
ſpread it ſelf into Actors, as well as Writers; 
thus the famous comedian Noles, and the famous 


actreſs Mrs. Verbruggen, always had a fancy and 


deſire to quit the ſock for the buskin, but it is 
time to quit this ſubjeft, when 1 find my ſelf 


falling 
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falling from the failings of poets, to the follies 
of players. 


; The moſt uſeful precept that can be added to 
what my Lord has ſaid is, for the dubious Poet, 
to conſult a faithful and — —— 


z 


—_ Lord to illuffrate what he has fid, gives 
us an uiſtance of a man midwite, who ho he 
got an Eſtate by his buſinels in that profeſſion, 
was not fatisfied, miſtaking his talent, but ſet 


up for a Quack, and loſt as much by that, as he 
go: by che former practice. | 


A Quack (too body mean to name) 
Had by man-midwifery, got wealth and fame, 
As if Lutina had forgot her trade, 

The lab ring wife invokes his ſurer aid. 
Well-ſeafon'd bowl the goſſyps ſpirits raiſe, 
Who wiile ſhe guzzles, chats the doctor 'spraiſe, 
And largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies 
With maudling-eloquence of trickling eyes. 


This fine illuſtration is plainly taken from one 
in the 4th Canto of Boilcau's art of poetry, up- 
on the tame occaſion of mens miſtaking, or not 
Knowing their talents, with this difference, that 
Boileay 
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Boileau makes his perſon paſs from an employ- 
ment, which he did not underſtand to one in 
which he afterwards excell'd ; but my Lord makes 
his fool quit a beneficial buſineſs, in which he 
was a Maſter, to purſue another of which he 
knew ' little, that it brought him to penury 
and ſtarving; but to put this in a clearer light, 
it ſeems. the moſt proper to place them both be- 
fore the eye of the reader, by which he will be 
the better. able to judge of the performance of 
each poet, and this I ſhall: do by putting them 


alferimtely, but firſt a little more of the Eid 
bard. 


But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 
How very active in his own trepan / 

For greedy of Phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees, 
Struts in a new unlicenſed gown, and then 
From ſaving women falls to killing men. 
Another, ſuch had left the nation thin, 

In ſpight of all the children he brought in 
His Pills as thick as hand Granadoes flew, 


And where they fell, as certainly they ſlew. 
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And now to the French poet | 


—— — D 


In Nlorence dwelt a doctor of renown, 
The ſcourge of God, and terror of the town, 
Who all the cant of phyfick had by heart, 


And never murder'd, but by rule of art. 


The publick miſchief was his private gain, 

Children their ſlaughter d parents ſought in 
(vain, 

A brother here his poiſon'd brother wept; 

Some bloodleſs dy'd, and ſome by Opium ſlept. 

Colds, at his preſence, would to frenzies turn 

And agues, like malignant fevers burn. 

Hated at laſt his practice gives him o'er, 

One friend, unkill'd by drugs, of all his ſtore, 


Jn 1's new Country-houſe affords him place, 


WG >> 


Tas 3 rich Abbot, and a building afs.. 


Here in this phe, mn nar har wy La 
Roſcommon, | 


His name ſtruck evry where as great a damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. 
With this the Doctor's pride began to cool, 


For ſmarting ſoundly, may convince a fool: 
But now repentance came too late for grace, 


And meagre famine ſtard him in the face. 


Fam 
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Fain would he to the wives be reconcil'd,' 
But found no husband left to own a child. 
The friends that got the brats were poiſon'd 
(too. 
In this ſad caſe, what could our vermin do? 


Bu ſuſpending a while the doleful cataſtrophe thar ny 
Lord's Quack, brought on himſelf, by forſaking his 
known talent for a buſineſs he knew nothing of; let us 
he CO REN by 
having off his e for mb 


Niere firſt the Doctor's talent came in play, 
He ſeems inſpir d, and talks like ren ot May: 

Of this new portico condemns the face. 
And turns the entrance to a better place ; 
Deſigns the ſtair-caſe at the other end: 
His friend approves, does for his Maſon ſend, 
He comes, the Doctor's arguments prevail, 

In ſhort, to finiſh this our hum'rous tale; z. 
He Galen's dang'rous ſcience does neglect, 


And from ill Doctor turns good architect. 
But now lkewiſe, to conclude my Lord's Quasi 


Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hope of bail, 
Th” unpitty'd wretch lies rotting in a jail; 


1 gs. 2 
And there with basket-alms ſcarce kept ale 
Shews how miſtakes talents ought to thrive. * 


The moral which my Lord gives his zak is fo plain 
and appoſite, that it needs no Notes to explain it. I 
ſhall therefore proceed to what his Lordſhip ſays next. 


1 pity, from my foul, unhappy men. 
Compell d, by want, to proſtitute their pen; 
Who muſt, like Lawyers, either ſtarve, or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guzneas 
| (lead; 
But you, Pompilian, wealthy pampet' d heirs, 
Who to your country owe your ſwords and 
Cares. 
Let no vain hope your cafy mind ſeduce, 
For rich ill poets are without excuſe. | 


His Lordſhip here ſeems involv'd in a little obſcurity 
The point in hand is, of men's attempting a province 
of which their genius is not capable; that is, of thoſe 
who pretend to write poetry, and yet are not poets ! 
but his Lordſhip here ſeems to imply that he pities 
thoſe who have a genius, but make it a proſtitute to 
their gain; however this may be reconcil'd by this con- 
ſideration, that a man that has a genius in one kind, may 
by the proſpect of guineas, be tempted to write upon 

Lo _ ae 
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ſubjects for which he is not at all qualified ; bur this: 
would ſeem. an imaginary fear for evils that can never 
happen; if we ſhould judge of the times in which his. 
Lordſhip writs by the preſent, for that was what was- 
call'd rhe Auguſtaue age of Engliſh poets : and tho 
there were no juſt patrons even then, yet there were 
ſome coxcombs of dignity and wealth, who would 
ſquander their guineas on ſome particular writer, to 
gratify either their malice, or their vanity. But in 
r 
ing; for amongſt all the numerous follies of the great, 
the powerful, and the wealthy, there is not one found 
{4 extravagantly-prodigal, as to throw even a guinea, 
like the apples of Hippomenes, to tempt the verſify- 
ing ſcribblers of the age to deviate from their com- 
mon courſe, or make them wander from their talent, if 
they have any. But, after all, I am half of opinion, 
that my Lord had an eye on many of the dramarick 
writers of his time; ſome of whom might, perhaps, 
have had a genius in other ſorts of poetry, but for 
fake of what was to be got by the ſtage, apply d 
themſelves to writing of plays, for which, neither na- 


ture, nor judgment, had fitted them, merely becauſe 
that was the moſt beneficial way which was known 


at that time, when almoſt all theatrical performances 
were receiv'd with more or leſs applauſe. 
His Lordſhip farther obſerves, that 


+ 1 i 
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A rich ill ꝑget is without excuſe. 


As if indeed there were any juſt excuſe for a poor 
ill poet, I am ſure, that bare neceſſity is none; it is 
true, that a poor man may have a natural genius, and 

; chat 
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chat geriius nay be cranip'd by neceſlity, and render'd 
4 of exerting itſelf with all its fire and juſtneſs; 
and ſuch a man is indeed worthy of the piry of every 
generous ſpirit ; OEMs <-5eY but to 


ny 


Tis very dangerous fainpering with a mmnſe, 
The profit's ſmall, and you have much to loſe; 
For, tho true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade th' attainted race. 


n of a young man of quality; of 
—— — ode 
„„ IS oory 1 and the higher his 
ſtation is, the more eminetit coxcomb he makes, and 
inſtead of obtaining of a publick applauſe, which by 
his verſes he aims at, he by them becomes a publick 
jeſt; and his rhisfortune is ſo much the greater, as it 
is more remedileſs by the effect and influence of his 
quality. A low, vulgar, 8 
ſcruple to laugh at, and ridicule to his face; or, it 
leaſt, ſhew-# viſible neglect, or cotitempt of his pro- 
ductions: but a man of quality and figure is never 
without ſlaviſh flatterers to make him hugg his folly, 
and keep him ignorant of his infamy ; who, when he 
reads his verſes to them, cry out, like the Scycophant 


in Horace, 


pulchre / bene rette 
But 
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Bur not to hy all the fault upon the attendants and 
companions of great men, it muſt be confeſs d, that 
the greateſt part of it is in the great men themſelves, 
who have ſuch an opinion of their own poetical per- 
formances, that they never forgive the man who does 
not, in ſhew, at leaſt, expreſs as great an approbation 
4s they themſelves have conceived. | 
To all theſe gentlemen I would recommend the ad- 
mirable temper in the perſon mention'd in the follow- 
ing matter of fact. Mahoni was a gentleman of good 
ſenſe, great bravery, and fine literature; he had made a 
very conſiderable figure in the camp, and afterwards 
made a much greater in the court, without forfeiting, 
as far as I can underſtand, that character of 1 N 
which he had deſery'd during his foregoing life : 
his youthful days „ 
by way of a ſong, but would not truſt a copy of 
it out of his hands till he had conſulted his friend 
Mirabell, a gentleman of profound learning, a very 
fine taſte, and an exquiſite judgment ; but for fear 
that friendſhip ſhould corrupt his judgment, he only 
read his ſong to him, as the product of a third per- 
ſon of his acquaintance: | Mirabell had not heard much 
before he burſt out into execrations of the ſcribbler, 
as he call'd him; but finding, before the end, that 
Mahoni was the author of. this ſong, Mirabell endea- 
vour'd to qualify the ſeverity of his cenſure, that ir 
might not be too ſhocking to the modeſty of his 
friend; and therefore utter'd ſeveral favourable expreſ- 
ſions of the performance; when the other, with all 
the good humour and eaſy temper in the world, thus 


gently interrupted. 


Z Nos 
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No, no, my dear friend Mirabell, what you faid, 
before you knew the author, was the effect of the ſin- 
cerity of your judgment; what you ſay now is but 
a vain attempt, and an aw kard ſacrifice of 
You have cured me of poetry, and from hence for- 
ward I ſhall never dabble any more in rhime; and 
ſo throwing his verſes into the fire, paſs'd the reſt of 
the evening in freedom and pleaſantry with Airabell. 

But my Lord comes now to another Precept, 


No poet any paſſion can excite, 


But what they feel tranſport them when they 
| (write. 


This is from Horace, 


He only makes mc ſad who ſhews the way, 
And firſt is ſad himſelf. Ld. Roſcoim. 


And the line before, 


We weep and laugh as we ſee others do. 


This rule is juſt, and tho' it chiefly reaches original 
compoſitions, yet, it has likewiſe its authority in tran- 
ſation, for where the original is pathetick and moving 
the tranſlator can never juſtly expreſs his author, unleſs | 
he himſelf enters into the paſſion which he tranſlates. 


Have you been lead through the Cumæam cave, 


And heard th impatient maid djvine/y rave! 
I hear 


Ei 
1 hear her now, I ſee her rowling eyes; | 
And panting, lo the god, the god, ſhe cries * 
With wotds, not bers, and more than hu- 


man ſound, 
She makes the obedient ghoſts pcep ttembling 


(thro* the ground. 


What my Lord meats by this is, have you evet fele * 
the inſpiration of a true poetick ſpirit; which you can⸗- 
not reſiſt ? or, as the eſſay on poetry expreſſes it. 


When 1 at idle hours, in vain, thy abſence 


(mourn, 

Oh! where doſt thou rctire ? or, why doſt 
(thou return ? 

Sometimes with . charms to hurry me 
(away 


From pleaſutes of the night, and buſineſs of 


(the day, Oc. 
And as Ovid has it. 


Eſt Dems in nobis agitante caliſcimus ills, 
The God within us rages in our breuſt, 
And we grow warm, whilſt bis bright bear's expreſid; 


But tho' we ft obey when heaven commands, 
And man in vain the ſacred call withſtands, 
Beware what fpirit rages in your breaſt, 
For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand ate poſſeſt. | 
| Thus make the proper uſe of cach extream, 
And write with fury, but correct with Hm. 


2 2 Pat 
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Part of this relates to what I formerly remark'd on 
the fame head under other words, where the poet was di- 
reed to conſider, whether it was a natural or a diſ- 
temper'd heat that warm'd him. But his Lordſhip 
here, and in the following lines, recommends an impor- 
tant leſſon; which is, that the poet ſhould never write 
but when he is in a perfect poetick humour; and then 
not to curb the ſpirit, but let it flow, the exuberancies 
* of which he muſt cut off in his cooler hours; that is, 
he muſt indulge fancy when it is active, and reform 
its products afterwards, by judgment, and the rules of 
art; which precept too many of our poets of great 
name plainly diſcover that they ſtand in need of: fancy 
has not been wanting in them, but judgment, that ſhould 
make that fancy truly valuable and beautiful, has not 


As when the chcarful hours too freely paſs, 
And ſparkling wine ſmiles in the tempting glaſs, 
Your pulſe adviſes, and begins to beat 
Thro' every ſwelling vein a loud retreat. 
So, when a mule propitiouſly invites, 

Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. 
But wlien you find that vigorous heat abatc, 
Leaye off, and for another ſummons wait. 


Theſe verſes are a further explanation of the former 
precept, bur what a poet who only minds gain can ne- 
ver obſerve, for he will never wait for the return of the 
god; tis ſo much time loſt, and the bookſeller grows 
nate ſor the finiſhing his copy, he wants his 
number of verſes; and if he has but that, he does no 


much 
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much trouble his head with what they are. I cou'd © / 
name bookſellers of no vulgar reputation, who for the 


fake of having their copy ſoon finiſh'd, have employ'd 
your diligent men, as they call them, tho' they have 
not underſtood two lines of the author from whom 
they tranſlated. 


Before the radiant fin a glimmering lamp, 
Adult'rate metals, to the ſterling ſtamp ; 
Appears not meaner than mere humane lines, 
Compar'd with thoſe whoſe inſpiration ſhines ; 
Theſe nervous, bold ; thoſe languid, and remiſs; 
There cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kiſs. 


This is ſtill to ſhew the advantage of writing with 
fury, thar-is, when the muſe is propitious, or in plain 
Engliſh, when you are in perfect good humour, and 
warm, and you ought to leave off when your ſpirit 
begins to anguiſh, this he adorns with the following 
fanile 


Thus have I ſcen a rapid headlong tide 
With foaming waves the paſlive Sor divide; 
Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay, 
While he with eager force urg'd his impetuous 


(way. 


This Gniile carries i its own marks e 
plain and viſihle a manner, that it needs no comments 
to recommend it. 


4 2 The 


8 
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Now turn d to licenſe by too juſt a name; 
Belongs to none but an e/tab/; d fame, 
Which ſcorns ro take rn 


It were to be wiſh'd, that his Lordſhip had been 2 
little more particular, in ſome inſtances of what he meant 
by privilege, that none but a man of eſtabliſh'd fame has 
a right to; for I confeſs, I know of none in the Exgliſh 
tongue : but his Lordſhip immediately goes a little fur- 
ther light into this matter. 


The priviledge that ancient poets claim, 0 


Abſurd cxpaciſions crude, abortive 3 
All the /zwd legion of exploded fau'ts ; 

Baſe fugitives to that aſylum fly, 

And ſaered laws with - inſolence defy. 


For theſe verſes reduce them to the e xpreſſion and the 
thoughts, which indeed, no maſter would be guilty of; 
but I know of no privilege any man has to abſurd ex- 
preſſions, or crude, abortive thoughts : my Lord, there- 
tore, well adds, that theſe fly to the Alen of privilege 
his by: ahigihey ay diy a Set hows, The great 


favourers of theſe, are your gentlemen that rail at all 


rules, and give a latitude to writers, that leaves no room 
indeed for any faults or blemiſhes; for, if there be no 
rule but fancy, chere is no fault: for, there is nothing 
ſo abſurd but ſome one will fancy. My Lord cannot 
here mean the figurative conſtruction of words, which 
all grammarians and critich allow, but a ſtiict obſervation 
of the rules will remove all theſe errors, 


Not 
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Not thus our heroes of the former days 
Deſerv'd; and gain d their never-fading bays; 
For I miſtake, or far the greateſt part, 

Of what ſome call neglect, is ſtudy d art. 
When Virgil ſeems to triſe in a line, 

Tis like a warning- piece which gives the ſign, 
To wake your fancy, and prepare your ſight, 
To geach the noble height of ſome unuſual flight. 


My opinion concerning theſe lines you will find in 
my commentaries upon the eſſay on poetry, which there- 
fore, I will not repeat here. My Lord from this head 
proceeds to numbers, and having paid that due praiſe to 


thoſe of Virgil, he decides in general, that the ear is to 
be the laſt judge of numbers: but tho? this in 
ſome meaſure is true, yet there are ſome certain rules 
of numbers, elſe the difficulty would remain, and there 
would be no deciding, when they were good, and-when 
bad, ſince every one wou'd not only decide by his par- j 
ticular ear, but alſo contend, that his car is as good as | 
another's. | 


1 loſe my patience, when with /aWc; pride, 
By unten d cars I hear his numbers try'd. 
Reverſe of nature ! ſhall ſuch copies then 
Arraign th originals of Maro's Pen! 

And the rude #otions of pedantice ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of cur rules. I 


They muſt be ſtrange fellows indeed, and criticiſe 2s | 
badly as — has done on Homer, who ſhould ar- | 


Z + raign | ; | 
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raign Virgils numbers fo ſweetly diverſify d, and fo of- 
ten a comment to the ſenſe. And therefore, his Lord- 
ſhip juſtly adds, | 


The delicacy of the niceſt ear 

Finds nothing harſh, or out of order there: 
Sublime, or low, unde nded, or intenſe, 
The ſound is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe. 


S - 

Here his Lordſhip concludes his praiſe of Yirgil's 

numbers, and very juſtly roo; for Yirgil almoſt every 

where expreſles ſome image of the thing, by the num- 
bers he uſes, as, 


Gemitus dedere cauerne -- -- Phrygia agmina circum- 
Jpeg, Cr. | 

And a thouſand inſtances will juſtify | 

A skilful ear in numbers ſhou'd preſide, 
And all di Futes without appeal decide. 


This ancient Rome and eldcr Athens found, 
Before miſtaken ſtops debauchhid the ſound. 


My Lord, here does not mean the condemnation of 
all ſtops in verſe; for that wou'd be abſurd, ſince ſtops 
rightly underſtood, and plac'd, are not only neceſſary 
to the ſenſe, but contribute very much to the true 
harmony of ſound : but what my Lord ſays, is directed 


. againſt miſtaken ſtops, that is, wrong ſtops ; and thoſe, 
it is certain, are as injurious to the ſenſe as ſound. 


When 
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When, by impulſe from heaven, Tyrtæus ſung, 


In drooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung 
Reviving Hartans now the fight maintain d, 
And what two gen rals loſt, a poet gain d. 


This ſtory of Jyrtaus is told in a different manner; 
ſome tell you, that upon the Lacedemonians ſending to 
Athens for a general, by the order of an oracle, they, 
in contempt, ſent them Zyrtæus a poet; but others fay, 
that, on the Sparrar's requeſt, the poet was ſent, and 
eſtabliſh'd rheir affairs when in a deſperate condition : 
and the Greeks and Romans wanted no addreſs in raifing 
the dejected ſoldiery, by turning their ſuperſtition a- 
gainſt their fear. But however the Athenians ſent Tyr- 
teu, they made a law, after the death of Eupalis in a 
ſea-fight, that no poet, for the future, ſhould go to 
the war : and this is a ſufficient confutation of that 
account, which repreſents the ſending of Tyrtexs to be 
out of contempt. And to this we may add, that poers 
In thoſe days were likewiſe warriours. 


By ſecret inflence of indulgent skies, 

Empire and poeſy together riſe. 

True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 

And when they fail portend approaching fate. 
For that which Rome to conqueſt did inſpire, 
Was not the veſtal, but the muſes fire; 
Heay'n joyns the bleſſings, no declining age 
E'er felt the — of poctick rage. 


I believe 
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I believe it will be here objected, that this poetick. 
rage has tranſported his Lordſhip beyond hiſtorical truth, 
which here ſeems more neceſſary than in other pieces 
of poetry; for, the truth of that makes the truth of 
the thought. It muſt indeed be allow'd, that poetry 
flouriſh'd in the time of Auguſtus ; but what great 
men in poetry did Rome produce from the kings till 
after the Punick wars? Ammian Marcellngs divides 
the Remax empire into its childhood, during the reigns 
of its kings; its yourh, from thence till after the Gar- 
 thaginian conflicts; its manhood, from thence to the 
emperors; and its ald age, under the juriſdiction of 
Cas, and their ſucceſſors : for then, as he fays, they 
cue d by their name alone, and the terror and glory 
of thoſe former acquiſitions, which they obtain d be- 
fore the muſes fire burn'd brightly among them. If 
the greatneſs of the empire in the time of Auguſtus , 
be look'd on as its manhood, their domynions were far- 
ther extended in Trajar's reign; yet we find not any 
great poets then, at leaſt, we have nothing of theirs 
remaining to juſtify the aſſertion. Againſt this objec- 
tion, how plauſible ſoever, I ſhall venture to offer the 
following conſiderations ; tho we have but little to 
ſhew of the Roman poetry before Exnins, yet we may 
trace the footſteps of it to the very cradle, as I may 
ſay, of that city, under her kings to the end of the 
firſt Punick war; the Saliam verſes were inſtituted by 
Numa; the twelve tables of the law were in different 
verſe, as 'were their moral precepts : and it was the 
cuſtom ar their feaſts, to ſpeak aloud, or ſing in verſe 
to their gueſts the warlike actions of their anceſtors. 


Thus 
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Thus we may go on in diſcovering the progreſs of 
poetry in the Roman ſtate from Livius Andronicus, af- 
ter the firſt Punick, war to the time of Auguſtus, when, 
by the ſtudy of the Greek poets, the Latins wak'd the 
latent ſpirit of poetry, and exerted that faculty which 
afrerwards drew the admiration of poſterity to this day, 
The Romans were almoſt perpetually in war from their 
firſt foundation, and therefore cou'd not exert that 

enius of peace, poetry, till they had now maſterd 

the world, and ended all civil diſcord in a head of their 
own chufing, or at laft, of their own approving, by 
giving into the hands of one, what for ſo long a time 
every great man had been ſtriving for, to the deſtruc- 
tion of thouſands of their nobleſt ſons ; and that was 
compleated in the reign of Auguſtus, when Virgil, Ho- 
race, and many more, appear'd under the protection of 
Mecenas in the full luſtre of poetry; and tho! Rome, 
in the time of Trajan, extended its limits much far- 
ther than ever before, yet the power and glory of the 
empire was not greater and more formidable than in 
the time of Auguſtus: from the reign of Auguſtus to 
that of Trajan ſeveral eminent poets appear'd, and whulſt 
he enlarg'd the empire abroad, Rome gave the world 
ſeveral conſiderable poers ; eſpecially, if we take in the 
reign of Adrian likewiſe, as ¶ irgilius Romanus a comic 
poct, Mimius a writer of Jambicks 3 Annens Florus, and 
Julius Paulus, a poet very well skill'd in ancient learning. 
I therefore underſtand his Lordſhip, that all great 

and warlike people ever had a value for, and a genius 
to, poetry, which after the ſtruggle of empire, exerted 
itſelf in glorious performances, as I have ſhewn of Rome. 


» 


I might, 
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I might, in the ſame manner, run thro' FERENT 
of poetry in Greece; where, it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
poetry was elteem'd, even in the degeneracy of tyrav- 
y; witneſs the deference paid to Srefichorns by Pha- 
laris : Anacreon ſung to Polychrates tyrant of Samos, 
and was with him when he was ſeiz d. But Homer 
(whenever his age was) evidently liv'd before the de- 
generacy of Greece; and Athens flouriſh'd in the great- 
eſt productions of poetry before the Maredoniam empire 
was eftabliſh'd : however, there were many poets after 
that time, tho we have not many proofs of their per- 
formances; from Homer, N by 
Lyſander, we have the names of above ſixſcore poets 
and poeteſſes in Greece; from thence to the Macedonian 
monarchy about fifty ; and from thence to the death 
of Cleopatra about ſixty. 

Our German anceſtors, if we believe Tacitms, encou- 
rag'd themſelves to war, by finging the great deeds of 
their fore-fathers : and the bards of Britain did the 
fame, with ſuch ſucceſs, that Lacan takes notice of them, 


Plurima ſecuri Jl carmina b. 


All which, I think, is pretty clear of my Lord's 
fide; for, after the viſible decay of the Roman empire, 
and the inundation of barbarians ; Claudiam is the great- 
eſt, and yer he liv'd while there was ſome ſhadow of 


Rome and Conſtantinople. 


Of many faults 7hyme is, perhaps, the cauſe, 
Too ftrict to hne, we flight more u/eful laws; 


For 
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For that in Greece and Rome was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluges o'crflown : 

Subdu'd, undone, they did at laſt obcy, 

And change their own for their invaders way. 


Notwithſtanding the evident truth built, on expe- 
rience, contain d in theſe verſes of his Lordſhip's, as 
I have elſewhere already ſhewn, there have appear'd 
ſome advocates for rhyme, Wiicuhrrly a certain doctor 
of Pet, much more eminent and taken notice of, 
for his writings againſt the immortality of the ſoul, 
than for what he has ſaid on the art of poetry and 
criticiſm ; and yet he has given us a ſmall treatiſe on 
_ theſe, both in verſe and proſe, I mean, in rhyme and 
proſe: he will needs have it, that rhyme is no more 
a conſtraint to the Engliſh poet than quantity is to thoſe 
of Greece and Rome ; not remembering, that quantity i 
as much requir'd in Exgliſh verſe, as in Greek, or Latin, 
with this diſadvantage of our fide, that we have not, 
and perhaps, cannot have that wonderful variety of 
quantity which thoſe ancient languages enjoy, who by the 
different appoſition and compoſition of long and ſhort 
ſyllables form eight and twenty ſeveral forts of feet of 
two, three, or four ſyllables, and theſe again are diver- 
fify'd into five and twenty forts of verſe ; whereas, 
we are more confin'd in both, our feet conſiſting but 
of two ſjllables : we ſtill Iye under another difficult 
in this 33 and that is, the quai) of long and 
ſhort Hllables are not aſcertain d in our language by 
any fed and known rules ; whereas the Greek, and 
Latin have their rules of quantities as fix d and as eſta- 
bliſh'd as the rules of their grammar, which the com- 
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| mon proſodia's will prove beyond contradiction 3 but 
| our rules of quantities are only determin'd by the ear, 
| and yet are now ſo well known, that the meaneſt 
| ſcribbler ſeldom fails in that particular. Upon theſe 
| foregoing conſiderations, I can't but wonder how any 
| one can attribute the tranſpoſition of words in the L- 
| tin verſe to the poets being confin d to the obſervation 
| of quantities, ſince the great variety that IT have ſhewn 
to be fix'd. and known in thoſe tongues, can never 
leave them under any dafiiculry, or bring them under 
any neceſſity to incur abſurdities to preſerve them; 
and that it is plain, that we lye under an equal ne- 
ceſſity of quantities in our verſe with thoſe of the an- 
tients, ſince without numbers or quantities, call them 
which you pleaſe, or a judicious mixture of long and 
ſhort ſyllables, what you write will be down-right 
proſe; notwithſtanding - it be tagg'd with rhyme or 
jingle: I will not quarrel with the Doctor about a 
word, he ſhall have my conſent to term what I call 
a long fjllable an accent, as the profound Mr. Byſhe 
does in his art of Engliſh poetry, which indeed is no- 
thing but the knack of verſifying; becauſe my Lord 


Roſcommon, in this preſent eſſay, has inadvertently made 
uſe of the fame word. 


But to fay all that I have to urge upon this head, 
would make my diſquiſition ſwell to a much larger 
bulk than is proper for this place, I ſhall only there- 
fore add, that the confinement of rhyme beyond that 
of quantity, is plain and viſible from this conſiderati- 
on, that the Lain and Greek poet has the whole lan- 
guage before him to pick out a word proper to his 
uſe; but the Ergh/h rhiming poet is often confin d to 

ſtick 
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ſtick to three or four words, and ſeldom has above a 
dozen to chuſe from, becauſe of the tyranny of chyme 
which obliges him to two words of the fame found. 
But now let's go on with my Lord, | 


I grant that from ſome moſſy, idol oak 

In double rhymes our Thor and Moden ſpoke, | 
And by, ſucceſſion of unlearned times | 
As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes. 


I am afraid that my Lord here is ſomething miſtakes, 
becauſe the draids and bards were Britiſh, and not Sexen 
teachers and poets, but Ther and Moden were Sauen 
deities, and eſtabliſh'd in this iſland long after the ex- 
tirpation of the draids and bards, by the intervention: 
of the chriſtian religion; but that is of no great con- 
ſequence to the argument, ſince whatever antiquity may 
be pleaded for the uſe of rhyme in the eaſtern nations, 
it is certain that it was brought into Europe by igno- 
rant and unlearned times. 


Zut now that Phebas and the ſacred nine 
With all their beams on our bleſt iſland ſhine ; * 
Way ſhou'd not we their antient 7/tes reſtore, 
And be what*Rome or Athens were before £ 


Tho' this noble emulation which my Lord gene- 

rouſly endeavours to ſtir up in the poets of his time 9 

be worthy his excellent parts, yet I am afraid, for one | 
of them that were inſpir d, ten were poſſeſs d. The 
eaſe and luxury of King Charles's reign coming after 
ewenty 
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pleaſure and gayety ſpread, and ſmooth verſifying grew 
more common, and there was indeed the fpirit of the 
age in the writers: but the true ſpirit of poetry I am 
afraid was not ſo far diffuſed ; that prince gave not 
encouragement enough to great maſters, and only thoſe 
whom neceſſity threw on the ftage made any figure, 
and even there the profits or gain were much too in- 
conſiderable to arrive at perfection, which was yet 
hinder'd more by a falſe taſte which they had con- 
tracted by reading French romances ; ſo that nature, the 
true object of poetry, was ſeldom ſeen, but by one or 
two whoſe force of genius bore them thro! all the ob- 
ſtacles of evil cuſtom : no, there muſt be a greater 
care of arts before poetry will arrive at the Greek, and 
Roman greatneſs. 


Oh! may I live to hail the glorious day, 

And ſing loud pears thro' the crouded way; 
When in triumphant ſtate the Britiſp muſe, 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe, 

And in the Roman majeſty appear, 

Which none know better, and none come ſo 
| ( near. 


This my Lord confirms by the following quotation, 
or imitation of Milton, 


Have we forgot how Raphael's num'rous proſe 
Led our exalted fouls thro' heayenly camps, 
And 


54 
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And mark'd the ground where proud apoſtate 
| | —  a_— 
Defy'd Fehovah ! here, twixt hoſt and hoſt 
( A narrow, but a dreadful interval) T 
Portentous ſight ! before the cloudy van 
Satan with vaſt and haughty ſtrides advanc'd, 
Came tow ritig, arm'd in adamant and gold. 
There bellowing engines, with their fiery tubes 
Diſpers'd zthercal forms, and down they fell 
By thouſands, angels on arch-angels rowl'd ; 
Recover d, to the hills they ran, they flew; 
Which (with their pond'rous load, rocks, wa- 
ters, woods) 
From their firm ſeats totn by the ſhaggy tops, 
They bore like ſhields before them thro' the 
5 
Till more incens d, they hutld them at their 
(foes; 
All was confuſion, heav'n's foundation ſhook, 
Threat ning no leſs than univerſal wreck : 
For Michael's arm main promontorics flung, 
And over- preſt whole legions weak with ſin; 
Yet they blaſphem d, and ſtruggl'd, as they lay, 
Till the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz d; 
And (arm'd with vengeance) God's victorious 
(fon 
( Effulgence of paternal deity ) | 
Graſping ten thouſand thunders in his hand, 
Aa Drove 
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Drove the old original rebels headlong down, 
And ſent them flaming to the vaſt abyſs. 


Thus I have gone through my Lord Ro 5 
efſay on tranſlated verſe, which, to recapitulate, affords 
us theſe uſeful leſſons, — —— that we ought to have, 
and by conſequence obſerve, rules in compoſition, as 
well as in tranſlating verſe; that we ought to purge 
off all manner of pedantry, if we hope the favour of 
the muſes; that we ought carefully to ſtudy our own 
genius and inclination, ro what fort of poetry that 
carries us to make any juſt progreſs in the art, and 
arrive at fame and reputation, and then to chuſe a 
poet of the ſame genius to tranſlate, and then we may 
find applauſe, and be no longer his interpreter, but he * 
that we ought to regard neither the frowns, nor flat- 
teries of any in this undertaking, nor uſe our infant- 
muſe to any thing that is immodeſt, fince immodeſt 
words always want decency, and often ſenſe. 

That we ſhou'd therefore make choice of a ſubject 
that is moral and great, and worthy a poet, and no 
trivial thing which merits contempt ; that beſides rhe 
goodneſs of the ſubject, it muſt be capable of afford- 
ing delight; that there ought to be a ſtrict harmoni- 
ous ſymetry of parts, inform'd by a pure active and au- 
ſpicious flame, the genuine reſult of nature, not of affec- 
tation or diſtemper; that we muſt avoid pride, the true 
child of ignorance; that we muſt beſtow a great 
deal of pains to underſtand our author perfectly, elſe 
we ſhall rather confound than tranſlate, and the clear- 
neſs of our ſtile will ſhew this. 
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That in tranſlating we muſt avoid ſticking to names 
which are beautiful enough in the Latin, tho they will 
not bear in another language; that we ought not to 
make any excurſions in tranſlating, for tis ſafer to 
leave out than add ; that we ſhou'd not be fond of 
ſonorous lines, but mind ſenſe more than ſound; that 
we riſe with our author, and fall with him, and 
avoid the affected noiſe of empty ſcribblers; that de- 
generate verſes diſgrace a man of fortune; for a rich 
ill poet is withomt excuſe : that we muſt write with 
fury, and correct with phlegm ; that we muſt not 
ſhelter our abfurdities under rhe ſpecious name of po- 
etick licence or privilege ; that the ear is to be the 
judge of numbers and meaſure ; that rhyme is the o- 
rigin of many faults; that we, therefore; ought to res 
je& the barbarous aid, and depend entirely on the na- 
tive energy and harmony of our language, and the force 
and fire of our own genius. 


vu 


CONCERNING 


Unnatural Flight. 


I'N 


POETRY; 


By the RIGHT HONOURABLE 


The Lord LansDowNE. 


Is when ſome image of a 
charming face 


In lively paint an artiſt tries 
to trace, 


He carefully conſults each 
beauteous line, 


Adjuſting to his object his 
deſign; 

We praiſe the piece, and give the painter fame, 

But as the bright reſemblance ſpeaks the dame; 

A3 Poets 
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Poets are limners of another kind, 

To copy out idæas in the mind; 

Words arc tlie paint by which their thoughts 
| (are ſhown, 

And nature is their object to be drawn: 

The written picture we applaud, or blame, 

But as the juſt proportions, are the ſame. 


Who, driven with ungovernable fire, 

Or void of art, beyond theſe bounds aſpire: 
Gigantick forms, and monſtrous births alone 
Produce, which nature hock d, diſdains to own. 
By true reflection I would fec my face, 
Why brings the fool a magnifyiag glaſs ? 


And mounting up, in figures out of ſight, 
Leaves truth behind in her audacious flight. 
2.) Fables, and metaphors, that always ye: ) 
3.) And bold hyperboles, that ſoar ſo high, 
And cvery ornament of verſe muſt die. 9 


O57. 1.) But poetry in fiction takes To 


Aa) Miſtake me not --- no figures I exclude, 
And but forbid intemperance, not food. 
Who would with care ſome happy fiction 

( frame, 
So mimicks _ it looks the very ſame; 
Not rais d to force, or fcign'd in nature's ſcorn, 
But mean to gracc, illuſtrate, and adorn. 


Important 
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Important truths, ſtill let your fables hold, 

And moral myſteries with art unfold : + 
Ladies and beaux, to plcaſc, is all the task, 
But the ſharp critick will inſtruction ask. 


As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 
Such metaphors appear, when right apply'd ; 
When thro' the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, 
Truth, when the meaning's obvious, will dil. 
( pence : 
The Reader, what in reaſon's due, believes, 
Nor can we call that falſe, which not deceiycs. 


Hyperboles, ſo daring and fo bold, 
Diſdaining bounds, arc yet by rules controul d; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our ſight, 
They mount with truth, and make a tow'r- 
(ing flight, 
Preſenting thinks impoſſible to view, | 
They wander thro „incredible, too true: 
Fal ſhoods thus mix d, like metals arc refin'd, 
And truth, like ſilver, leaves the droſs belund.“ 


Thus poetry has ample ſpace to ſoar, 

- Nor needs forbidden regions to cxplore : 
Such vaunts as his who can with paticnce bear, 
Who thus deſcribes his hero in the war? 
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4.) * In heat of action, combates being ſlain, 
And after death, ſtill ds the fight maintain. 


The noify culvering, o'crcharg'd lets fly, 
And burſt unaiming, in the rended sky; 
Such frantick flights are like a mad-man's 
(dream, 
And naure ſuffers in the wild extream. 


5) The Roman wit, who impiouſly divides 

His hero and his gods to different ſides, 

I would condemn, but that, in ſpite of ſenſe, 

Th admiring world ſtill ſtands in his defence. 

| How oft, alas! the beſt of men in vain 
Contend for bleſſings that the worſt obtain ! 
The gods permitting traytors to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed : 

| And by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 

That Cato and the gods were of a mind. 


® Thus forcing truth, with ſuch prepoſtrous praiſe, 
Our characters we leſſen, when we'd raitc ; 
Like caftles built by magick art in air, 

That vanith at approach, ſuch thoughts appear: 


* Taken from Arioſto. 


But 
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But rais'd on truth by ſome judicious hand, 
As on a rock, they ſhall for ages ſtand. 


4 
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Our king return d, and baniſh'd peace reſtord, 
The muſe ran mad, to ſee her exiFd lord, 
On the crack'd ſtage the Bedlam heroes roar d, 
And ſcarce cou'd ſpeak one reaſonable word. 


6.) Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantick age, 

Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage; 

To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd thro choice. 7 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 
Almanzor's rage, and rants of Maximin: 

That fury ſpent in each elaborate piece, 

He vies for fame with antient Rome and 


( Greece. 
Roſcommon firſt, mw Ane roſe like 
an (light, 
To clear our 4atkneſs „and to guide our 1 
(flight ; 9 
With ſteddy judgment, and in lofty ſounds, 1 
They gave us patterns, and they ſet us bounds: 1 


The Jag yrite and Horace laid aſide, 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. 


Who ſeek from poetry a laſting name, 
May in their leſſons learn the road to fame; 


But 
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But let the bold adventurer be furc 
That every line the teſt of truth endure : 
On this foundation may the fabrick riſe, 
Firm and unſhaken till it touch the skies. 
From pulpits banith'd, from the court, from 
( love, 
Abandon'd trath ſecks welter in the grove, 
Cheriſh ye muſes, the forſaken fair, 
And take into your train this wanderer. 


* 


EXPLA- 


EX PL ANAT OR 


ANNOTATIONS 


ON THE 


Foregoing POEM. 


1.) 7 HE poetick world is nothing 
but fiction; Parnaſſus, Pega- 
E and the muſes, pure ima- 
gination and chimæra: But 
N 85 being however a ſyſtem, uni- 

verſally agreed on, all that 
ſhall be contriv'd or invented 

upon this foundation according to nature, ſhall be re- 
puted as truth : But whatſoever ſhall diminiſh from, 
or excecd the juſt proportions of nature, ſhall be re- 
jected as falſe, and paſs for extravagance, as dwarfs and 
gyants for monſters. 


2.) When Homer, mentioning Achilles, terms him 3 


lyon, this is a metaphor, and the meaning is obvious 


and 
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and true, though the litteral ſenſe be falſe: The poet 
intending thereby, to give his reader ſome idea of the 
ſtrength and fortitude of his heroe. - - - - - - - Had he 
faid, - - - - - - That wolf, or that bear, this had been 


falſe, by preſenting an image not conformable to the 
nature, or character of a heroe, &c. 


3.) Hyperboles are of divers forts, and the manner 
of introducing them is different : Some are, as it 
were, - naturaliz'd, and eſtabliſh'd by a cuſtomary 
. way of expreſſion, as when we fay, ſuch a one's aas 

ſwift as the wind, whiter than ſnow, or the like : 

Homer, ſpeaking of Hireus, calls him beauty itſelf ; 
Aartal, of Zoilus, le wdneſs itſelf. Such hyperboles 
| lye indeed, but deceive us not ; and therefore Seneca 
| terms them lyes, that readily conduct our imagination 

to truths, and have an intelligible ſignification, though 

the expreſhon be ſtrain'd beyond credibility : Cuſtom 
has likewiſe ſamiliariz d another way for hyperboles, 
| for example, by irony, as when we fay, of ſome 

very inf:mous women, the's a civil perſon, where the 

mcaning's to be taken in a ſenſe quite oppoſite to the 
; letter. Theſe ſew figures are mention'd only for ex- 
| ample's fake ; it will be underſtood, that all others are 
to be us'd with the like care and diſcretion. 


4.) Theſe lines taken from Afrioſto. The author 
necd not have travell'd ſo far from home to fetch 
nonſenſe; but he choſe rather to correct in the gentleſt 
manner, by a foreign example, hoping that ſuch as are 
conſcious of the like extravagances, wall take the hint, 

and 


| 
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and ſecretly reprove themſelves, Cxodcungue oftende; 
mihi ſic incredulus odi. It may be poſſible for ſome 
tempers to maintain rage and indignation to the laſt 
gaſp ; but the foul and body once parted, there muſt 
neceſſarily be a determination of action, &c. 


5.) Vittrix cauſa dets placuit, ſed victa Catoni, 


The conſent of ſo many ages having eſtabliſh'd the 
reputation of this line, the author, perhaps, may be 
judg'd too preſuming in this attack ; but he cou'd 
not ſuppoſe that Caro, who is deſcrib'd to have been 
a man of ſtrict devotion, and more reſembling the 
gods than men, would chooſe any party in oppoſi- 
tion to the gods. The poet would give us to un- 
derſtand, that his heroe was too generous to accom- 
pany the gods themſelves in an unjuſt cauſe. But 
to repreſent a man to be either wiſer, or juſter than 
God, may ſhew the impiety of the writer, bur can 
add nothing to the luſtre of the heroe, ſince neither 
reaſon, nor religion will allow it; and it is impoſ- 
ſible in nature for a corrupt being to be more excel. 
lent than a divine: Beſides, ſucceſs implies permiſ- 
ſion, and not approbation ; to place the gods always 


on the thriving ſide, is to make them partakers in 


all ſucceſsful wickedneſs : They judge before the con- 
cluſion of the action: The cataſtrophe will beſt de- 
termine on which fide is providence. And the vio- 


lent death of Ceſar acquits the AY * being com- 
panions of his uſurpation. 


6.) Mr. 


2 
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6.) Mr. Dryden in ſome prologue has theſe tw 
lines, | 


He's bound to pleaſe, not to write well; and knows ' 
There is a mode in plays, as well as cloaths. 


Let the cenſurers of Mr. Dryden therefore be ſatis- 
fied, that where he has expos'd himſelf to be criti- 
cis d, it has been only when he has endeavour'd to 
follow the faſhion, to humour others, and not to pleaſe 
himſelf It may likewiſe be obſerv'd, that at the 
time when thoſe characters were form'd, bullying was 
altogether the mode, off the ſtage, as well as upon it. 
And though that humour is ſince much abated in the 
converſation of the world; yet there remains fo far a 
reliſh for it, that to this day an audience is never fo 
well pleas'd as when an actor foams with fome extra- 
vagant rant, neither can we ever expect a thorough 
reformation of this ſacrifice to the people, till the 
writer has ſome more certain encouragement than the 
bare profits of a third day : For, thoſe who write 
to hve, will be always under a neceſſity to comply in 
ſome meaſure with the generality, by whoſe approba- 
tion they fubſiſt. 

Mr. Dryden, for farther ſatisfaction in his epiſtle 
dedicatory to the Spaniſh Fryar, thus cenſures himſelf; 
« TI remember fome verſes 5 my ow, Maximin and 
e Almanzor, which cry vengeance upon me, for 
<« their extravagance, &c. All I can fay for thoſe 
& paſſages, which are, I hope, not many, is, that I 
« knew they were bad enough to pleaſe, even when I 
« writ them: But I repent of them among my fins : 


And 
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And if any of their fellows ihtrude by chance into 
my preſent writing, I draw a ſtroke over all thoſe 
« Dalilah's of the theatre; and am reſolv'd I will 
<« ſettle myſelf no reputation by the applauſe of fools * 
« *Tis not that I am mortify d to all ambition, but 
“I ſcorn as much to take it from half-witted judges, 
as I ſhou'd to raiſe an eſtate, by cheating of bubbles; 
« neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtile in tragedy; 
* which is naturally pompous and magnificent. But 
« nothing is truly ſublime that is not juſt and pro- 
<« per. Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Spaniſh Fryar. | 

This may ſerve for a ſtanding apology for Mr. Dry- 
den againſt all his criticks ; and likewiſe for an un- 
queſtionable authority, to confirm thoſe principles which 


the author of the aforegoing poem has pretended 
Hy down, & Co 
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